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FOREWORD 


The disorder which rules over the modern educational curriculum 
in most Islamic countries today is to a large extent due to the loss 
of the hierarchic vision of knowledge as one finds in the traditio- 
nal Islamic education system. In the Islamic intellectual tradition, 
there existed a hierarchy and inter-relation between various dis- 
ciplines which made possible the realization of unity in multipli- 
city not only in the domain of religious faith and experience but 
also in the realm of knowledge. The discovery of order and the 
appropriate relationship between various disciplines was the goal of 
the leading Islamic intellectual figures, from theologians to phi- 
losophers, from Sufis to historians, many of whom devoted much 
of their intellectual energy to the subject of the classification of the 
sciences. This subject is, therefore, a key for the understanding of 
a major dimension of the Islamic intellectual tradition and the 
Islamic education system not to speak of its role in enabling con- 
temporary Muslim educators to cast an objective eye upon the 
confusion and chaos that reigns in current education curricula 
with their blind emulation of Western models blended often in ad 
hoc fashion with what has survived of the madrasah system. 

Considering the significance of the subject of the classification 
of the sciences in Islam, it is rather remarkable that the present 
book is the first which deals with the subject in a scholarly fashion 
and at the same time in a contemporary language. Moreover, the 
author remains faithful to the Islamic intellectual tradition itself 
with its emphasis upon the unity and hierarchy of forms of know- 
ledge which necessitates the classification of the sciences, and he is 
able to bring out the metaphysical and philosophical background 
which underlies the various classifications considered in this study. 

In the traditional Islamic universe, both the subject and ob- 
ject of knowledge are considered to be hierarchic. Object reality is 
not only the spatio-temporal world available to the senses. There 
is first of all the Absolute Reality, Allah, who alone Is in the 
absolute sense of the word. Then there are the angelic orders, the 
intermediate imaginal world (the ‘alam al-khayal), then the world 
of the jinn and the men and finally the natural world. The Qur’an 
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constantly refers to these realities as well as the heavens and the 
earth ( al-samdwdt wa’l-ard), the heavens, it needs to be emphasized, 
being in the plural. There is, therefore, within the more general 
distinction between the Creator and creation, the whole hierarchy 
of beings standing below the Divine Throne “from the Plieades 
(, al-thurayyd ) to the lowly dust”. Obviously from the Islamic 
points of view the science which deals with God is not on an equal 
footing with the science of the human soul nor that science with 
the science of minerals in contrast to the modern educational 
system where theology, psychology and geology are placed hori- 
zontally alongside each other like so many drawers in a cabinet 
each containing a certain amount of information. 

Furthermore, in the Islamic perspective there exists a hierar- 
chy within the subject who knows. Mari is not simply the Carte- 
sian subject of the cogito who “knows” on the single level of what 
is called the mind. Man can know through the senses, through the 
imaginal faculty, through reason with its own several levels of ac- 
tivity, through the heart-intellect so often mentioned in the Qur’an 
and finally through revelation which is the objective counterpart 
of intellection with the eye of the heart (‘ayn al-qalb). As the final 
revelation of the Word of God, the Qur’an contains all of know- 
ledge in principle precisely because it stahds at the apex of the 
hierarchy of modes and sources of knowing followed again in a 
hierarchic manner by other modes of knowing. 

The Islamic intellectual authorities were fully aware of both 
hierarchies of the object and the subject of knowledge and in the 
light of these realities sought to classify the sciences derived not 
only from the Qur’an and Hadith, but also developed by Muslim 
scientists and scholars on the basis of what they had inherited ac- 
cording to the destiny of Islam from earlier civilizations such as 
those of the Greeks, Persians and Indians. They developed these 
schemes of classification according to the intellectual perspective 
to which they themselves belonged and not according to individual 
whim and fancy, for in the Islamic tradition what is said (ma qal) 
always precedes he who said it ( man qal). It is the major intel- 
lectual traditions which are important in determining the views of 
Islamic thought concerning a particular subject. 

Dr. Osman Bakar was faced with a formidable choice in 
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selecting from numerous authorities belonging to major intel- 
lectual perspectives, figures who would best present the meaning 
of the classification of the sciences and who wielded the greatest 
influence upon later generations of Muslims scholars and scien- 
tists. He was also confronted with the problem of choosing only a 
number of the pertinent Islamic schools of thought seeing that the 
subject is so vast that it was impossible to deal in one study with 
all the intellectual perspectives even if he did limit himself to a 
single figure from each school. 

The choice of the author has been judicious. Among numer- 
ous Peripatetic ( mashsha’i ) philosopher-scientists who have dealt 
explicitly with theclassification of the sciences including al-Kindi , 
Abu’l-Hasan al-‘ Amiri, Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd and Naslr al-Dm 
Tusi, he selected al-Farabi whose classification was one of the 
most influential in the earlier period of Islamic history and who 
also exercised much influence upon the medieval West. Then he 
chose al-Ghazzali , at once Ash’arite theologian and Sufi, who was 
among the most influential of all Islamic thinkers and whose clas- 
sification again exercised much influence from the Seljuq period 
onward. Finally, Dr. Bakar selected Qutb al-Din Shirazi, at once 
a commentator of Suhrawardi and the doctrines of the School of 
Illumination {al-ishrdq), a philosopher immersed in Ibn Sina’s 
philosophy and one of the leading scientists in the Ihstory of 
Islam. In analyzing for the first time in English the section of 
Shirazi’s Durrat al-taj on the classification of the sciences, the 
author has revealed how a later leading intellectual figure who was 
himself both a philosopher and a scientist looked upon the prob- 
lem of classification. 

The pages which follow continue many enlightening analyses 
which are very pertinent to Islamic intellectual history as well as 
Islamic education and this book must be considered as an impor- 
tant contribution to a better understanding of certain significant 
aspects of classical Islamic thought. The work is also an important 
contribution to the Islamic philosophy of science, for this subject 
cannot but be concerned even in its modern context with modes 
and methods of knowing as far as they concern the sciences. 

Besides its philosophical and historical value, moreover, the 
work of Dr. Bakar is an important contribution to the present dis- 
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cussion on the Islamization of knowledge being carried out 
throughout much of the Islamic world today. How can one Is- 
lamicize knowledge without being concerned with the traditional 
Islamic classification of the sciences? How can an Islamic educa- 
tion system accept a situation in which there is no hierarchy be- 
tween the knowledge of the angels and of molluscs or between the 
method of knowledge based upon reason wed to the externa 1 ! 
senses and knowledge which derives from the certitude (yaqin ) de- 
rived from heart-knowledge? The views of classical Islamic 
thinkers ably analyzed by Dr. Bakar here speak very directly to 
the current debate on the Islamization of knowledge and in fact 
provide an absolutely necessary dimension without which talk of 
this subject cannot proceed much beyond mere chatter. 

Dr. Bakar’s method in the present work is to go back to the 
original texts and let the primary sources speak for themselves. 
Then on the basis of the words of the masters. Dr. Bakar provides 
an analysis which is based upon both scholarship and an a ge- 
nuinely Islamic philosophical perspective. Such a combination is 
indeed rare today. Many younger scholars who have developed a 
careful scholarly method of dealing with texts of an intellectual 
nature lack the philosophical perspective. And when they do have 
a philosophical perspective it is usally a Western one totally alien 
to the Islamic world-view with results which are often outright dis- 
tortions. Dr. Bakar brings to this task not only a solid knowledge 
of the Western philosophy of science and general problems con- 
nected with the relation between the sciences in the West, but also 
a thorough grounding in the Islamic intellectual tradition. He be- 
longs to a rising group of Muslim scholars who possess a traditio- 
nal Islamic perspective while being well acquainted with modern 
Western thought. The significance of this book lies precisely in 
this fact as a result of which the author is able to make accessible 
to the contemporary reader an important facet of Islamic intel- 
lectual life in a language comprehensible to those who cannot be- 
nefit directly from the classical sources and in a manner which is 
authentic and itself belongs to the Islamic intellectual tradition. 

Osman Bakar is to be congratulated for having achieved such 
a work. May Allah provide him with the knowledge and energy to 
make available to the contemporary world other important facets 
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of traditional Islamic thought. And may this work find many 
readers in quest of an authentic knowledge of the Islamic intel- 
lectual tradition and in search of means to answer the intellectual 
challenges of the modern world which threaten the very citadel of 
Islamic life and thought. 

Seyyed Hossein Nasr 
Bethesda, Maryland 
U. S. A. 
November 1990 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 . General Domain of Study 

One of the recurring themes in traditional Islamic scholarship is the 
classification and description of the sciences (< al-'ulum ). From al- 
Kindi in the third/ninth century to Shah Waliallah of Delhi in the 
twelfth/eighteenth century, successive generations of Muslim 
scholars have devoted a considerable deal of their intellectual talents 
and genius to expositions of this theme. 

Some of the classifications were as influential as they were origi- 
nal. Others were mere repetitions of earlier ones and were simply for- 
gotten. The authors of these classifications were scholars of diverse 
religious and philosophical persuasions, representing almost the 
whole spectrum of the Islamic intellectual tradition. Philosopher- 
scientists, theologian-jurists and Sufis, Sunnis and Shi‘ites, were all 
represented in this enterprise of classifying the sciences. The primary 
motive behind this whole intellectual enterprise appears to be the 
concern with the means of preserving the hierarchy of the sciences 
and with the delineation of the scope and position of each science 
within the total scheme of knowledge. 1 The general conviction, which 
was shared by many medieval Jewish and Christian thinkers, was that 
the above goal could best be achieved through the classifications of 
the sciences. 

‘ My first encounter with some of the classifications suggested to 
my mind the possibility of a “concrete philosophy” underlying each 
of them. Upon further reflection on this question I became more 
convinced that it would be a worthwhile and interesting investigation 
to discover the philosophical basis of each classification and to see in 
what way this basis is related to the intellectual perspective of its 
author. This philosophical interest led me to the present study of 
three major Muslim classifications of the sciences. 

2. Classifications Chosen for Study 

For the purpose of my study I have chosen the classifications written 
by the following thinkers: al-Farabi (258/870 - 339/950), al- 
Ghazzali (450/1058 - 565/1111), and Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi 
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(634/1236 - 710/1311). The choice of these figures is based upon 
several considerations. First, each thinker was either a founder or an 
eminent representative of a major intellectual school in Islam. The 
philosophical ideas which dominate his thinking constitute a 
particular intellectual perspective that is shared by many thinkers. 
Nasr has shown that in Islamic inteP.ectual history the identification 
of an individual school with a particular figure is legitimate. 2 The 
choice of the above figures therefore enables my study to embrace the 
major Islamic intellectual perspectives. Each individual classification 
may then be seen as the embodiment not only of the philosophical 
perspective of its author but also of the intellectual school he 
represents. 

Al-Farabi was generally regarded as the founder and one of the 
most prominent representatives of a major school of Islamic 
philosophy, namely the mashshd'i (Peripatetic) school of 
philosopher-scientists. Al-Ghazzali was a famous theologian or 
representative of kaldm, jurist and Sufi. As for Qutb al-Din al- 
ShirazI, he represented the ishrdqi (illuminationist) school of 
philosophy. He was also a gifted scientist. 

My second consideration in choosing the above figures concerns 
the significance of the periods of Islamic history in which they 
flourished. Al-Farabi represented that important period which 
witnessed the beginning of intense activity in the study of the 
philosophical sciences, including mathematics and the natural 
sciences. Al-Ghazzali lived two centuries later in a period 
characterized by intellectual tension between falsafah and kaldm, 
political and religious tension between Sunnism and Shi'ism, and 
spiritual tension between the esoteric Sufis and the exoteric jurists. He 
played an important role in resolving some of these tensions. 

Qutb al-Din appeared on the intellectual scene of Islam two 
centuries after al-Ghazzali. He represented one of the most 
challenging periods of Islamic history. He was witness to the fall of 
Baghdad and the destruction of many intellectual and religious 
centers in the eastern lands of Islam at the hands of the Mongols. Not 
long after this tragic event, there was a new flowering of the 
philosophical sciences. Qutb al-Din and his teacher, Nasir al-Din al- 
Tusi, were.at the forefront of the intellectual movement which helped 
to revive these sciences. 


Introduction 

Between al-Farabi and Qutb al-Din there was a historical span 
of four centuries. During this whole period remarkable and 
significant developments and progress occurred in the realm of the 
sciences, philosophical as well as religious. The pre-Islamic sciences 
were Islamized and developed and new sciences were created. It 
would be an interesting study to investigate whether or not these 
developments and changes had affected or Influenced iin any 
significant manner the fundamental basis and structure of the 
classifications under study, written as they were under different 
philosophical and religious climates. As far as I know, no one has 
ever formulated this question before, let alone answered it. My 
present study is partly an attempt at answering the question. 

In the case of al-Farabi there is another reason for choosing his 
classification. His was the first influential classification in Islam, for 
which he was honoured with the title “The Second Teacher” ( al - 
muallim al-thani ). That classification became the model for all later 
authors. For this reason, the greater portion of my study is devoted to 
his classification. 

3. The Nature and Scope of the Present Study 

In the following eleven chapters I have undertaken a detailed 
philosophical study of the three classifications I have chosen. The 
primary aim of this study is to formulate the underlying philosophical 
basis of each classification and to relate this basis to certain principles 
contained in the Islamic revelation. I have also given an analytical 
treatment of the following questions: (1) the major distinguishing 
features of each classification, (2) the attitude of each thinker to the 
philosophical and religious sciences and how he envisaged the 
distinction between them. 

Descriptions of the different sciences as given by each author are 
only discussed insofar as they help to illustrate the main thesis 
presented in this study. The thesis is that the classifications are based 
at once upon philosophical ideas which are common to all intellectual 
schools in Islam and ideas which are specific to the intellectual and 
religious world-view of its author and of the school he represents. 

For each thinker there is a chapter (chapters one, seven, and ten) 
devoted to his life, works and significance. This account provides 
knowledge of the education and training of each thinker in the 
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different sciences, his philosophical interest and scholarly output, his 
intellectual circles, and the intellectual and religious climate of his 
time. Such knowledge serves as a necessary background for a proper 
analysis of the classification each had composed. 

Since al-Farabi’s classification is presented as the “model” 
classification and is the first to be analyzed in this study, I have devo- 
ted more chapters (chapters two, three, and four) to establishing and 
explaining its philosophical basis than I have given to the other two 
classifications. The most important philosophical idea which al-Fa- 
rabi applied to his classification is the hierarchy of the sciences. Chap- 
ters two, three, and four deal with the three criteria listed by al-Fa- 
rabi, by means of which the hierarchy of the sciences might be 
established. To clarify the three different bases of this hierarchy, it is 
necessary to refer to al-Farabi’s psychology, logic, ontology, and 
ethics even if this means having to incorporate certain materials 
which are well-known to scholars of medieval philosophy. What is of 
central importance is that in this discussion an attempt has been made 
for the first time to establish a conceptual relationship between 
certain ideas in al-Farabi’s psychology, logic, ontology, and ethics 
and his classification of the sciences. 

In chapters five and six I seek to summarize al-Farabi’s classi- 
fication and description of the sciences and point out the significance 
of the position he had accorded to each science in his classification. 

My study of al-Ghazzali’s classifications of the sciences includes 
a chapter (chapter eight) on his classification of knowers or seekers 
after knowledge. He divides knowers into four main groups: 
theologians ( mutakallimun ), Ta'limites or Isma'ilis, philosophers 
(faldsifah) and Sufis. This chapter seeks to establish al-Ghazzali’s 
epistemology through an analysis of his critique of the 
epistemological and methodological claims of the four groups. This 
analysis shows that in al-Ghazzali the problem of the relationship 
between reason and supra-rational experience and between religion 
and philosophy is envisaged from a point of view significantly 
different from the one encountered in al-Farabi. This chapter 
provides necessary material for the understanding of al-Ghazzali’s 
classifications of the sciences analyzed in chapter nine. 

In the final chapter (chapter eleven) I seek to establish the 
philosophical basis of Qutb al-Din’s classification. Although the 
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fundamental idea underlying this classification is again the 
distinction between philosophical and religious sciences, Qutb al- 
pin’s points of emphasis on the distinction are different from those of 
al-Farabi and al-Ghazzali. 

My study of the above classifications of the sciences is essentially 
a study in Islamic philosophies of science. The term “science” ( ‘ilm) is 
used in this study in the comprehensive sense of an organized body of 
knowledge that constitutes a discipline with its distinctive goals, basic 
premises, and objects and methods of inquiry. I am therefore 
referring to a philosophy of science which embraces a far wider 
meaning and domain of study than does the modern discipline of the 
same name. 


[ 4. Contemporary Scholarship on the Subject 

To the best of my knowledge, no attempt has yet been made at a phi- 
1 losophical study of Muslim classifications of the sciences in the man- 
\ ' ner and on the scale I have just described. Qutb al-Din’s classifica- 
i fion, which was composed in Persian and which has not yet been tran- 
slated into any European language, is almost untouched by scholars. 

; As for al-Ghazzali’s classifications, no systematic study specifically 
devoted to it has yet been attempted. The few discussions we have of 
: - it 3 have been done in a somewhat summary fashion to serve as_a 
\ background for the study of some other aspects of al-Ghazzali’s 
thought. 

It is al-Farabi’s classification which has received the most 
attention from scholars. But even in al-Farabi’s case the studies so far 
undertaken 4 have dealt only briefly either with the historical aspects 
of the classification or with the problem of the relationships between 
certain sciences discussed by al-Farabi. The fundamental 
philosophical basis of that classification has not been explored in 
these studies. 

From a more general point of view, Nasr and Rosenthal 5 have 
made some general conclusions concerning the meaning and 
significance of the Islamic classifications and their implications for 
the cultivation of the sciences in Islamic history. Their general 
observations on this matter have inspired me to undertake the present 
study. But neither of them offered a comparative philosophical study 
of specific classifications. 
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Verily with God is full knowledge 
and He is acquainted with all things. 
The Qur’an : Luqman, Verse 34 
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Al-Farabi’s Classification 



CHAPTER 1 

THE LIFE, WORKS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE OF 
AL-FARABI 


1.1 Introduction 

The aim of this opening chapter is to present and highlight those 
aspects of al-Farabi’s life and works which together provide an 
indispensable background for a clearer understanding of the major 
issues that lie at the heart of my study of his classification of the 
sciences. With the help of the brief biography which follows - and 
which does contain several new clarifications of episodes in his life 
that are obscure and problematic - we will be able to see that, in a 
sense, al-Farabi’s enumeration and exposition of the various sciences 
were a kind of commentary upon his own educational and intellectual 
experience. For these sciences were either actually studied by him at 
different stages of his life or were originally founded in Islam by him. 

In marked contrast to the life of several other great philosophers 
of Islam who enjoyed similar fame and influence in both the Islamic 
world and the Latin West - among them Ibn Sina (370-428/980- 1 037) 
- very little is known with certainty about al-Farabi’s family 
background or early life, training and education. Even as it concerns 
his later life, there are too many episodes which are at present not 
known in a definitive manner. Although al-Farabi had a few 
immediate disciples, 1 he did not undertake to dictate his 
autobiography to any one of them in the way Ibn Sina did to his 
favourite disciple, al-Juzjani. Neither, unlike Ibn Khaldun, did al- 
Farabi undertake to write an autobiography. In fact, his lost work 
Kitab fi zuhur al-falsafah ( Book on the Appearance of Philosophy ), 2 
seems to be a semi-autobiography in much the same way as al- 
Ghazzali’s al-Munqidh min al-dalal ( Deliverance from Error ) may be 
regarded as one. The few fragments that have survived 3 provide 
important data about certain phases of his educational and 
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intellectual pursuits. We also know of some of his immediate teachers 
in logic and philosophy who formed a link in the long chain of 
transmission of philosophical teachings from the Athens of Aristotle 
to the Baghdad of his own day. 

For the present account of al-Farabi’s life and works, I have had 
to rely primarily on the traditional biographies 4 that were written by 
Muslim scholars and historians centuries after him. To supplement 
these sources there are a number of accounts of his life which came 
from the pens of modern scholars. 5 The latter, in their efforts to gain 
a better understanding of the various facets of his life, ideas and 
teachings, have sought since the beginning of the second half of the 
nineteenth century to improve upon these traditional biographies by 
resolving certain contradictions among them. They have also 
supplemented them with new data and sources of information. 

1 .2 Al-Farabi’s Educational Background and Scholarly Life 

Abu Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Tarkhan ibn Awzalagh 6 
al-Farabl, better known in traditional Islamic sources as simply Abu 
Nasr, the second outstanding representative of the Muslim 
Peripatetic ( mashsha’i ) school of philosopher-scientists' 7 after at- 
Kindl (185-260/801-873), was born in Wasij, a small village in the 
district of the city of Farab 8 in the province of Transoxiana, 
Turkestan around the year 257/890. 9 Al-Farabi’s birthplace did not 
become part of dar al-islam until only about three decades before his 
birth when the district of Isbijab in which it was situated was 
conquered and Islamized by Nuh ibn Asad, a member of the Samanid 
family, in 225/839-840. This means that, in all likelihood, al-Farabi’s 
grandfather was a convert to Islam. 

Although his father is mentioned in certain sources as being of 
noble Persian descent, the family has generally been considered as 
Turkish. Not only did they speak Sogdian or a Turkic dialect, but 
their manners and general cultural habits were Turkish. 10 That al- 
Farabl must have come from at least a respectable family, if not also a 
rich one, is asserted by D.M. Dunlop. 11 His view is based upon his 
consideration of al-Farabl’s grandfather’s name, Tarkhan, which in 
Turkish not only signifies a military officer but is also associated with 
certain feudal privileges and exceptions. If this was indeed so, then a 
family tradition of distinguished military career appeared to have just 
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been established when the intellectually-gifted al-Farabl departed 
from that tradition and opted for a scholarly life, for his father also 
was a military officer ( qa’id jaysh) as described by Ibn Abl 
Usaibi'ah. 12 

Most probably al-Farabi’s father served in the army of the 
Samanid rulers who were then governing much of Transoxiana, and 
from 260/874 the whole of it, as an autonomous province within the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate. There is no compelling reason for us to be 
inclined to the suggestion by R.Walzer that his father may have 
belonged to the Turkish bodyguard of the Caliph. This would have 
brought al-Farabi to Baghdad early in life. 13 On the contrary 
Walzer’s suggestion raises more questions than it solves about al- 
Farabl’s early life and education. The conflicting reports by the 
traditional biographers about al-Farabl’s early life and education can 
be resolved by examining which of them is most consistent with his 
overall life. 

In Ibn Khallikan’s account, al-Farabl passed his youth in Fa- 
rab 14 while Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah mentions Damascus as the place where 
this philosopher grew up (on the basis of a report by a certain Abu’l- 
Hasan al-Amidi). 15 In my opinion the former seems to be the more 
likely if we take their whole chronological accounts of al-Farabi into 
consideration. 16 In the absence of any compelling account to the 
contrary we may accept Ibn Khallikan’s account as authentic. It was 
thus in Farab, whose residents were mostly followers of the ShafiTte 
school of law, that al-Farabi received his elementary education. His 
father, as we have seen, was certainly in a position to provide the best 
education possible for the young Abu Nasr. He is described as having 
“possessed from the beginning a keen intelligence and a great gift for 
mastering nearly every learned subject.” 17 

What al-Farabi learned at the primary level of education, either 
under the private tutoring of teachers at their homes or in formal 
sessions at the mosque, could not have been much different from the 
traditional curriculum imparted to every Muslim child of his age and 
time. 18 Its basis, of course, would have been the Qur’an, for in the 
words of Ibn Khaldun: 

It should be known that instruction of children in the Qur’an is a 

symbol of Islam. Muslims have, and practice, such instruction in 
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all their cities, because it imbues hearts with a firm belief [in 
Islam] and its articles of faith, which are derived from the verses 
of the Qur’an and certain Prophetic traditions. The Qur’an has 
become the basis of instruction, the foundation for all habits 
that may be acquired later on. The reason for this is that the 
things one is taught in one’s youth take root more deeply [than 
anything else]. They are the basis of all later knowledge. The first 
impression the heart receives is, in a way, the foundation of [all 
scholarly] habits . 19 

These potentially powerful and pervasive effects of the Qur’an 
clearly manifested themselves in the intellectual and spiritual life of 
al-Farabi, although the forms these manifestations took in his case 
undoubtedly differed from those manifested in other thinkers of 
Islam. The particular intellectual and spiritual perspectives he 
expounded may be identified historically with sources of non-Islamic 
origin, but from the point of view of their reality they ultimately 
correspond to a particular dimension of the Islamic revelation. If 
their Islamicity has been questioned by various authorities, both j 
traditional (including al-Ghazzali) and modern, that is because it has j 
been judged in the light of the criteria dictated by another dimension 
of that revelation. 20 The question of the Islamicity of al-Farabi’s j 
ideas and perspectives will be treated more fully in the following j 
sections. I have raised the question at this juncture only to stress the | 
point that those profound Qur’anic effects of which Ibn Khaldun ! 
spoke, made possible by the central role accorded to the Book in a 
Muslim’s education, were no less evident or no less real in his life and I 
thought than in that of any other thinker identified with Islamic j 
orthodoxy. The fact that he was later to become a faylasuf par 
excellence does nothing to alter this. 21 

Apart from receiving instruction in the Qur’an, al-Farabi must 
have also learned grammar, literature, the religious sciences 
[especially jurisprudence ifiqh), exegesis ( tafsir ) and science of the 
traditions (77m al-hadith )], and elementary arithmetic. 22 This view 
has its basis in the following considerations: First, Ibn Khaldun, in 
his survey on the different methods of instruction of children 
employed in the Muslim cities, described the curriculum in the 
Eastern lands of Islam as mixed. He spoke of the curriculum as 
primarily concerned with teaching the Qur’an and “the works and 
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basic norms of (religious) scholarship once (the children) are grown 
■, up.” 23 Second, according to Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, al-Farabi worked as 

1 a judge (qadi) for some time. 24 This could only mean that the basis of 
his early intellectual training was in the religious sciences, mainly fiqh. 

; Third, later historians recorded the claim that he was supposed to 
have made toward the end of his life that he knew nearly every 
language. 25 1 interpret this to mean that he must have known many 
>: languages. He certainly knew Turkish, Arabic and Persian and very 

likely a number of the Central Asiatic dialects and local languages, as 
l well as Syriac and Greek. 26 His early education in several of these 

■ languages must have included their grammar and their popular 

literature. 

The above curriculum served as the basis of al-Farabi’s more 
advanced level of education. We do not know whether his native 
Farab could still afford him the opportunity to study at this level. 27 
More likely, as suggested by M. Mahdi, 28 he moved to Bukhara to 
f. pursue advanced study of fiqh and other religious sciences. Bukhara 
at the time was the capital city and also the intellectual and religious 
center of the Samanid dynasty. This, Ibn Khallikan described as “one 
of the best ever to have ruled.” 29 It has generally been associated in 
Islamic history with learning. Al-Farabi grew up under the reign of 
Nasr I ibn Ahmad (260-279/874-892). The rise of the Samanid 
dynasty, which considered itself Persian and claimed descent from the 
Sassanids, marks the active beginning of the Persian literary and 
cultural Renaissance in Islam. 30 In it the new Persian language 31 
flowered side by side with literary productivity in the Arabic 
language. Al-Farabi’s knowledge of New Persian was most likely 
acquired during this second phase of his education in Bukhara. It was 
also here that, according to Mahdi, he first began to study music. 32 
This was a field in which he was later to establish himself as an 
undisputed authority. 

Upon completing his study of the religious sciences, al-Farabi 
became a qadi (judge). Quoting earlier scholarly reports, Ibn Abi 
Usaibfah claimed that al-Farabi abandoned that job when he came 
to know of the availability of instruction in the philosophical sciences 
and soon thereafter began to be wholly immersed in their study. 33 In 
my view, this only goes to show that he had already developed a 
certain amount of interest in philosophy and in particular in logic 
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even prior to his becoming a judge. If it was only later that he turned 
in earnest to these sciences - though not as late as was believed by 
many scholars - it was partly because of the problem of the 
availability of teachers in those subjects. About a century later, in the 
very same city of Bukhara, there was apparently only one teacher 
with whom Ibn Sina could study arithmetic. It was only when the 
famous mathematician, Abu ‘AbdaHah al-Natili, happened to come 
to that city that Ibn Sina had the opportunity to master the Almagest , 
the Elements of Euclid and some logic . 34 

It appears that al-Farabi’s interest in logic and other 
philosophical sciences, including metaphysics, was first kindled in the 
course of his advanced study of the linguistic and religious sciences. 
Prior to his time, both kalam (dialectical theology ) 35 and usul al-fiqh 
(principles of jurisprudence) had developed to the point of employing 
systems of logic which appear to share many common elements and 
features with Stoic logic . 36 This jurisprudential-theological logic, 
known under the name of adab al-kaldm or adab al-jadal has been 
shown by Makdisi to be an integral part of the religious sciences 
curriculum before and during al-Farabi's time . 37 Moreover, it is 
evident from several of his works on logic 38 that al-Farabi knew this 
adab al-jadal well and that he was dissatisfied with its nature and 
scope. Both his acquaintance and dissatisfaction with that logic dated 
back to the period of his study of the religious sciences. What he knew 
of Aristotelian logic ( manliq ) by this time was mainly restricted to 
those elements which had been either appropriated or criticized by 
the disciplines of kalam and usul al-fiqh . 39 I strongly believe that it 
was mainly this intellectual dissatisfaction which led him to seek 
authoritative instruction in Aristotelian logic , 40 even while he was 
discharging his duties as a qadi. 

Similarly, his study of the linguistic sciences must have posed to 
his philosophical mind a number of fundamental questions which 
could not be resolved within those disciplines. One such question 
concerns the nature of the relation between logic and grammar. This 
problem was soon to become a source of much contention between 
the logicians ( al-mantiqiyun ) and the grammarians (al-nahwiyun)f' a 
problem to which al-Farabi later gave detailed treatment . 42 

The issues cited above, I believe, constitute the substance of his 
intellectual concerns prior to his initiation into the study of mantiq. 
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When the opportunity of access to books and teachers in that 
discipline came, without hesitation he left his work and his native 
province (apparently never to return) to embark on the next phase of 
his intellectual life. This move marks the beginning of a lifelong 
journey completely dedicated to the pursuit of knowledge and the 
scholarly life. It took him to different cities of the Islamic world and 
even, according to certain reports, to the land of the Greeks. This 
moving out was to be of decisive importance for the subsequent 
intellectual history of Islam. 

The question of where al-Farabi was first initiated into the study 
of Aristotelian logic and philosophy is a subject of contention among 
modern scholars. There is no definitive statement on the matter in the 
traditional sources. A few scholars like Walzer 43 and Mahdi 44 have 
mentioned the city of Merv (Marw) in Khurasan as a possible place. 
A greater number of scholars, including M.Fakhry , 45 F.E. Peters , 46 
De Boer , 47 and F.W.Zimmermann , 48 are of the opinion that al-Fa- 
rabl first began his study of logic and philosophy in Baghdad. I am 
inclined to accept the first view as correct. In my opinion the 
traditional accounts, once their problem of chronological disorder 
and inconsistency is resolved, furnish ample evidence in its support. 
The most precious piece of evidence comes from a surviving fragment 
of al-Farabi’s previously mentioned “autobiography,” as quoted by 
Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah. In this part of the treatise, al-Farabi provides 
information about his teacher in logic and philosophy, as well as 
about a few others who had helped to keep alive the tradition of 
logico-philosophical learning. It shonld be noted that he was initiated 
into that tradition after it had become almost extinct. Ibn Abi 
Usaibi’ah relates: 

Then [i.e., after the rise of Islam] the instruction was moved 
from Alexandria to Antioch and remained there for a long time 
until at last but one teacher remained. With him there studied 
two men. They moved away, taking the books with them. One of 
them was of the people of Harran, the other of the people of 
Marw. As to the one of the people of Marw, there studied with 
him two men, one of whom was Ibrahim al-Marwazi and the 
other Yuhanna ibn Hailan. With the man of Harran studied the 
bishop Isra’il and Quwairi, both of whom went to Baghdad. 

Now Ibrahim [j/c, in error for Isra’il] occupied himself with 
religion, but Quwairi took up instruction. As for Yuhanna ibn 
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Hailan, he also occupied himself with his [i.e., Christian] 
religion. Ibrahim al-Marwazi_ went down to Baghdad and 
settled there. With al-Marwazi studied Matta ibn Yunan [i.e., 

Abu Bishr Matta ibn Yunus. That which was taught [in logic] at 
that time was up to the end of the assertoric figures [of the 
syllogism]. But Abu Nasr al-Farabi says about himself that he 
studied with Yuhanna Ibn Hailan up to the end of Analytica 
Posterior a ( Kitdb al-burhan).* 9 

Al-Farabi’s above account of the last phase of the migration of 
the Greek philosophical school of Alexandria to Baghdad has 
generally been accepted. It is also generally agreed that this migration 
took place about 276/900 during the Caliphate of al-Mu‘tadid (892- 
902). This account, confirmed by other sources, clearly establishes 
Ibn Hailan as al-Farabi’s principal teacher. It is also clear that Matta 
Ibn Yunus, his only other teacher in logic known to us, was at this 
time only a fellow student associated with the same philosophical 
school. Al-Farabi could not have commenced his study of logic in 
Baghdad with either one of them. Neither could he have studied with 
any other teacher of the newly born school, since around this time he 
was reported to have taught logic and music to the famous Baghdad 
scholar of language, grammar and poetry, Ibn al-Sarraj (d.316/929). 
This he did in exchange for lessons in advanced Arabic grammar. 50 
Al-Farabi, therefore, arrived at Baghdad already equipped with a 
sound knowledge of logic which he had acquired under the 
instruction of Ibn Hailan at the logico-philosophical school of Merv. 

We are informed in the above account that Ibn Hailan, nnlike 
Quwairi and al-Marwazi, did not take up instruction in Baghdad but 
devoted himself instead to religious duties. Yet al-Qifti and Ibn Abi 
Usaibi’ah reported that Ibn Hailan taught al-Farabi logic in 
Baghdad during the Caliphate of al-Muqtadir (908-932). 51 In my 
view, both accounts are true. These accounts lend further support to 
my contention that al-Farabi could not have commenced his study of 
logic in Baghdad. The reason al-Farabi was able to study with Ibn 
Hailan in Baghdad and also in Harran, according to Ibn Khallikan - 
despite the latter’s devotion to religious duties after leaving Merv - is 
that he had previously studied with Ibn Hailan in Merv. In Baghdad 
and Harran, al-Farabi was merely continuing the previous study in 
order to master “some particular applications of the art of logic.” 52 
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Concerning the philosophical school of Merv itself, it was 
probably intimately associated with the great Nestorian monastery at 
Masergasan north of the quarter known under Islamic rule as Sultan- 
Qal‘a. 53 It is a well-known fact that the Nestorians had played an 
instrumental role in the spreading of Greek learning, chiefly in Syriac 
translation, to lands as far east as Persia. Merv, in fact, had long been 
an outpost of Greek learning. During the Caliphates of Harun al- 
Rashid (786-809) and al-Ma’mun (8 1 3-833), who were both educated 
in that city, it produced some of the earliest translators of Greek 
scientific works into Arabic. 54 It was in this city that Ibn Hailan, 
himself a Nestorian, studied logic and philosophy. Al-Farab!, under 
his guidance, read the canonical texts of Aristotelian logic, including 
the Analytica Posteriora which no Muslim before him had studied, 
under a special master. This raises the question of what language was 
being used by Ibn Hailan in his teachings and commentaries on the 
Organon in view of the fact that the Analytica Posteriora was 
translated into Arabic by Matta Ibn Yunus only after the foundation 
of the Baghdad philosophical school. 55 

Mahdi gave several reasons to support his view that al-Farab! 
must have studied with Ibn Hailan in Syriac or Greek or both. 56 
Madkour, Zimmermann, and Gonzales Palencia, 57 among others, 
reject the possibility that al-Farabi knew the Greek language based 
on his presumed faulty interpretation of the word safsatah. This is not 
the place to go into a detailed discussion of this issue. Based on the 
present state of our knowledge of al-Farab!, suffice it to say that while 
the counter-argument of Madkour, Zimmermann and Palencia is 
insufficient and inconclusive, there are other reasons, in addition to 
those cited by Mahdi, to support the view that al-Farabi very likely 
knew Greek. In several of his works, particularly Kitdb al-huruf which 
deals among other things with the question of the origin and 
development of language in a particular nation, alrFarab! frequently 
indulges in comparative linguistics. These exercises involve mainly 
the Greek and Arabic languages. 58 Even Zimmermann’s study of al- 
Farabi’s Commentary and short treatise on Aristotle’s De 
Interpretatione - which for him provides justification for the above 
view - reveals a number of points which can be used as arguments in 
support of the other view. 59 More important, however, is a report by 
al-Khattabi (93 1 -998), a younger contemporary of al-Farab!, that the 
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latter studied philosophy in Constantinople. The report, most likely 
based on al-Farabi’s lost autobiographical treatise, says: 

After this [i.e., after completing the study of Aristotle’s 
Posterior Analytics with Ibn Haiian] he traveled to the land of 
the Greeks and stayed in their land for eight years until he 
completed [the study of the] science [s] and learned the entire 
philosophic syllabus . 60 

A study of the philosophic syllabus at the University of 
Constantinople during his time would be a further strong indication 
that al-Farabl possessed a fair knowledge of the Greek language. 

Al-Farabi’s journey to Constantinople took place after a 
number of years of study in Baghdad. During this time he sought to 
master the Arabic language and devoted his mind to the 
philosophical sciences. As we have seen, he had arrived in that city 
from Merv with Ibn Haiian around 287/900. Very likely, it was Ibn 
Haiian himself who played an instrumental role in influencing al- 
Farabl to visit and study in Constantinople at the philosophical 
school that was intimately linked to that of Alexandria. 61 Al-Farabi 
left Baghdad during the Caliphate of al-Muqtadir (908-932), going 
first to Harran in the company of his teacher. According to Ibn 
Khallikan, al-Farabl also studied in Harran with Ibn Haiian. It is 
possible, therefore, that he spent some time there before continuing 
his journey to Constantinople. 

Al-Farabi returned to Baghdad some time between 297/910 and 
307/920. His second stay there lasted more than two decades, during 
which time he devoted himself to philosophical learning, teaching 
and writing. Upon his arrival in Baghdad, he found that Matta Ibn 
Yunus (d.328/940), the Nestorian philosopher who was once a 
student of al-Marwazi and Quwairi and was then far advanced in age, 
had gained the highest reputation in the field of logic. He still 
attracted large crowds of pupils to his public lectures on Aristotelian 
logic. 62 Al-Farabi became his student. According to some 
authorities, “the abilities which Abu Nasr al-Farabi displayed in 
rendering the most abstract ideas intelligible and expressing them in 
the simplest terms could only be attributed to the tuition of Abu Bishr 
(Matta).” 63 His principal teacher Ibn Haiian, with whom he 
continued to study after his return to Baghdad, died in this city 
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sometime before 320/932. Al-Farabi’s teaching and writing during 
this period soon established his reputation as the leading Muslim 
philosopher, indeed the philosophic authority after Aristotle. Both 
r al-Qift* and Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah point out that al-Farabi, despite his 
relative youth, soon outstripped his teacher Matta in the field of 
logic. 64 

Al-Farabi apparently kept himself aloof from the political 
turmoils and religious and sectarian conflicts which beset Baghdad 
| during this period. His only contact with the society of the court was 
with the viziers ( wazir ) who patronised the philosophic sciences, such 
as Ibn al-Furat, ‘Ali ibn Tsa, and Ibn Muqlah. 65 His major work on 
music, Kildb al-musiqa al-kabir was written at the request of Abu 
Ja’far Muhammad ibn al-Qasim al-Karkhi who became wazir to 
Caliph al-Radi in 324/936. 66 His intense devotion to teaching the 
philosophical sciences during this period of his stay in Baghdad is 
best indicated by the traditional report that he read Aristotle’s 
; . Physics forty times and his De anima two hundred times. 67 The 
modern philosopher Hegel reacted to this report with the statement 
ithat al-Farabi “must have had a strong stomach” but as pointed out 
iby Rescher “this report does not mean that al-Farabl read these 
(works so frequently for his private edification, as Hegel understood it 
•to say, but that he gave regular courses of explanatory lectures on 
/•them.” 68 Because of the deteriorating political situation in Baghdad, 

■ "which forced Caliph al-Mutaqqi and his wazirs and bodyguard to flee 
qhe city in 330/942, al-Farabi moved at the end of the same year to the 
.(more peaceful Damascus which was then ruled by the Ikhshldid 
(dynasty. In the Fusul al-madani the last of al-Farabi’s extant political 
works and perhaps also the last he ever wrote (as reasonably argued 
7by D.M. Dunlop) he seemed to allude to the political disasters and 
^corruption which he personally witnessed in Baghdad. In the light of 
'those circumstances he appeared to regard his departure from that 
•city as his personal hijrah (emigration). He writes: 


Therefore it is wrong for the virtuous man to remain in the 
corrupt polities, and he must emigrate to the ideal cities, if such 
exist in fact in his time. If they do not exist, then the virtuous 
man is a stranger in the present world and wretched in life, and 
to die is preferable for him than to live . 69 
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At the beginning of his stay in Damascus, al-Farabi worked, 
according to some reports, 70 as a garden keeper during the day and 
devoted himself to reading and writing philosophical books at night. 
Later, he used to spend the greater part of his time “near the borders 
of some rivulet or in a shady garden where he composed his works 
and received the visits of his pupils.” 71 He stayed in Damascus for 
about two years before departing for Egypt 72 in the midst of another 
political conflict, this time between the Hamdanids of Mosul and the 
Ikhshldids of Syria. This conflict resulted in the occupation of 
Aleppo and Damascus by the former in 333/945 and 334/946 
respectively. Nothing is known about his activity in Egypt except that 
there is a reference by Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah to a political work which he 
completed there in 337/948-49 and a similar reference by Ibn 
Khallikan. 73 Al-Farabi returned to. Damascus in 338/949. 

It was during this second stay in Damascus that the philosopher 
was welcomed to the court of the new ruler of Syria, the Hamdanid 
prince Sayf al-Dawlah (d.967), at Aleppo. Not long after his 
residence in Aleppo and Damascus, that is by 335/947, Sayf al- 
Dawlah began to surround himself at court with a circle of learned 
men, which later was to include such famous poets as al-Mutanabbi 
(d.965), Abu Firas (d.968), Abu’l-Faraj (d.968), and the grammarian 
Ibn Khalawayh. 74 In his first encounter with Sayf al-Dawlah, al- 
Farabl impressed him with his command of several languages, his 
mastery of the philosophical sciences, and his musical talent. 75 He 
came to be highly respected by his patron, at whose court he spent the 
rest of his days as a scholar. Living an ascetic Sufi life, he did not avail 
himself of all the lucrative advantages that he could reap from his 
influence at court except for a daily pension of four dirhams out of the 
public treasury. He refused to comply with the regulations for dress 
when at court. At times, he would dress in Sufi garb or in his Central 
Asiatic attire with a large fur hat. Yet at other times, he would appear 
dressed better than anyone else. Al-Farabi’s practice of alternating 
between these types of dress is probably not unconnected with a 
certain Sufi attitude alluded to by Nasr: 

The practice of alternating between simple and highly or- 
nate dress was carried an also by a number of well-known Sufis 
like Abu’l-Hasan al-Shadhili, the founder of the famous 
Shadhiliyah Order, perhaps to show their independence not 
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only of the world but also of renunciation of the world, or what 
Rumi calls “renunciation of renunciation” (tark-i tark ). 16 

In Rejab 339/December 950, al-Farabi died in Damascus at the 
age of eighty. 77 He was buried in the cemetery outside the southern or 
y minor gate ( al-bab al-saghir ) of the city. 78 It was Sayf al-Dawlah 
: himself who led a number of his courtiers 79 in the funeral prayers for 
al-Farabi, the scholar who was one of the earliest and also the most 
famous member of the “circle of Sayf al-Dawlah”. 

1.3 AI-Farabi’s Works and Significance 

Al-Farabi wrote numerous works 80 on almost every branch of 
science known to the medieval world, with the notable exception of 
medicine. 81 Traditional bibliographers have attributed to him more 
than one hundred works of varying length, most of which have 
survived. 82 A number of these are extant only in their Hebrew or 
Latin translations. Although, of late, Farabian studies have increased 
considerably, the greater portion of these extant works remain only in 
manuscript form. Of those which have been edited and pnblished 
only a few have been seriously studied. Consequently* it is not 
possible at present to provide a comprehensive account of the various 
facets of his works and thought. 

Apparently al-Farabi wrote all his works in Arabic. Scholars, 
both traditional and modern, have generally praised his simple and 
clear Arabic philosophic prose, in contrast, say, to the difficult style 
of his predecessor al-Kindi. It is generally agreed that most of his 
works were composed in Baghdad and Damascus. There is no 
evidence to indicate that he wrote any work while he was in 
Khurasan. Since the man’s writings deal with such a vast range of 
/subjects, many modern scholars have sought to identify the general 
|contours and patterns, likewise the central focus of his intellectual 
[ concerns, by classifying these works into a number of groups. 83 The 
[’resulting divisions vary from one scholar to another because many of 
s al-Farabi s works may fall into more than one category. In my view, a 
[more fruitful division of his works (especially in the context or the 
^present study), would be one which corresponds to his division of the 
[sciences presented in Kitdb ihsa al-'ulum ( The Book of the 
\Enumeration of the Sciences). If an account of his education has given 
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an indication of the extent to which he studied the various sciences 
enumerated in the above work, so a general survey of his works 
classified according to the above division helps to reveal his 
intellectual attitude and contributions to each of the sciences. 

In the Ihsa ’ al- ‘ulitm, al-Farabl classifies the various branches of 
knowledge under eight headings: the linguistic, the logical, the 
mathematical (propaedeutic), the physical, the metaphysical, the 
political, the juridical. The juridical happens to receive the shortest 
treatment in his descriptions of the sciences. It is true, however, that 
he dealt with certain philosophical questions pertaining to the 
Shari'ah (Islamic Law), particularly in his political works. It was in 
the field of logic, however, more than any other branch of philosophy 
or science, that his intellectual efforts were mainly spent. He wrote 
commentaries on the entire Aristotelian Organon, namely the 
Categories ( al-maqulat ), Hermeneutics ( aWibarah ), Prior Analytics 
( al-qiyas ), Posterior Analytics ( al-burhan ), Topics ( al-jadal ). 
Sophistics ( al-mughalitah or al-safsatah), Rhetoric (al-khilabah) and 
Poetics (al-shi‘r). He also commented on the Isagoge (al-isaghuji) of 
Porphyry which, in the Syriac logical tradition to which al-Farabi 
became heir, was placed at the head of the Organon as an 
introduction. 85 

The commentaries were written in the triplicate manner of the 
Alexandrian school, consisting of short ( saghir ), medium (awsat) and 
long ( kabir ) commentaries. Besides these commentaries, al-Farabi 
wrote a number of short treatises devoted to special aspects of logic. 
These include the Risalat sudira biha al-kitab ( Treatise with Which the 
Book Begins), Risalat fi jawab masa’il su’ila ‘anha ( Treatise on 
Answers to Questions Put to Him), and Risalat fi qawanin sina ‘at al- 
shi‘r ( Treatise on the Canons of the Art of Poetry). An interesting and 
significant work which may be placed under the first category of his 
writings - although it does not deal with pure logic as such - was his 
discourse on those prophetic hadiths which he had collected with the 
express aim of demonstrating that the art of Aristotelian logic ( sina' at 
al-mantiq) is in fact recommended by them. 86 This attempt at 
providing a religious foundation to logic, which is consistent with his 
scheme of integrating all knowledge into an organic unity within the 
world-view of Islam, was later followed even more intensely by al- 
Ghazzali. 
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The Turkish scholar Ahmet Ates, in his bibliographical survey 
of al-Farabi’s writings, 87 puts the number of his logical works at over 
forty. Many of these survive. Rescher 88 has rightly called al-Farabi 
“the first specialist in logical studies among the Arabic-speaking 
people.” The great significance of his logical works lies in the fact that 
they express Aristotelian logic, for the first time, in an “appropriate 
and exact Arabic terminology which henceforth became a heritage of 
nearly all branches of Islamic learning.” 89 In this project he used 
examples that were familiar to and current among the people of his 
time. 90 His eminent position in the field of logic was described by a 
| fifth/eleventh century Andalusian jurist and Historian of ideas, Sa'id 
|i' ibn Ahmad al-AndalusI (d.462/1070), in these terms: 

j. He then excelled all the people of Islamism and surpassed 

i them by his real acquirements in that science (i.e., logic); he 

f explained its obscurities, revealed its mysteries, facilitated its 

| comprehension and furnished every requisite for its intelligence, 

I in works remarkable for precision of style and subtlety of 

I elucidation, noticing in them what al-Kindl and others neglected 

^ such as the art of analysis and the proper modes of conveying 

instruction. In these treatises he elucidated in plain terms the five 
main principles of logic, indicating the manner of employing 
1 them with advantage and the application of the syllogistic forms 

i to each of them. His writings on this subject are therefore highly 

satisfactory and possess the utmost merit. 91 

I Al-Farabi’s mastery of the art of logic won praise not only from 

later generations of Muslim thinkers but also from the great figure of 
medieval Jewry, Maimonides (d. 1204). In a famous letter to Ibn 
i.Tibbon (d.1230), the translator of his Guide for the Perplexed , 
Maimonides wrote: 

Do not busy yourself with books on the art of logic except 
I f° r what was composed by the wise man Abu Nasr al-Farabi. 

_ For, in general, everything that he composed - and’ particularly 
- his book on the Pinciples of Beings - is all finer than fine flour. 

His arguments enable one to understand and comprehend, for 
"1 he was very great in wisdom. 92 

The second major division of al-Farabi’s writings, which 
■number a dozen or so, are those dealing with physics ( tabi'iyat ), 
■understood in its traditional and particularly peripatetic sense, or 
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natural philosophy. In this branch, we may distinguish three main 
categories of al-Farabi’s writings. First we have the commentaries on 
a number of works of Aristotle and of some of his Greek 
commentators.' The most important of these is Shark kitab al-sama ‘ 
al-tabTJ li-aristutalis ( Commentary on Aristotle 's Physics). Among the 
others, we may particularly mention Sharh kitab al-sama’ wa’l-‘alam 
li-aristutalis ( Commentary on Aristotle’s Book of the Heavens and the 
Universe) and Shark maqalat al-iskandar al-afrudisi fi’l-nafs 
(i Commentary on Alexander of Aphrodisias’ Treatise on the Soul). The 
second category consists of a number of independent scientific 
treatises of an expository nature on such subjects as psychology, 
zoology, meteorology, the nature of space and time, and the vacuum. 
These include the Risalat fi’l-khala ( Treatise on the Vacuum), Kalam 
fi a‘da al-hayawan ( Discourse on Animal Organs), and Kalam fi’l-haiz 
wa’l-miqdar ( Discourse on Space and Measure). We may also include 
in this category of works the highly influential Maqalat fi ma'ani al- 
‘aql 9i ( Treatise on the Meanings of the Intellect). Although the latter is 
essentially a metaphysical work, it is of importance for physics. 
During the medieval period it was translated into Latin under the 
name of De Intellectu et Intellecto, and also into Hebrew. In our own 
time it has been rendered into several languages. 94 

In the third and last category we have a few works composed as 
refutations of the views of certain philosophers and theologians on 
particular aspects of natural philosophy. The titles given by Ibn Abi 
Usaibi‘ah are: Kitab al-radd ‘ala jalinusfima ta’awwalahu min kalam 
aristu ( Book of Refutation of Galen’s Interpretations of Aristotle’s 
Discourse), 95 al-radd 'ala ibn al-rawandi fi adab al-jadal ( Refutation of 
Ibn al-Rawandi's Account of Dialectic ) , 96 al-radd ‘ala yahya al-nahwi 
fl ma raddahu ‘ala aristu ( Refutation of John the Grammarian’s^ 
Criticism of Aristotle), 91 and al-radd 'ala al-razi fi’l-‘ilm al-ilahi 
{Refutation of al-Razi’s Metaphysics). 9 * 

Of the above writings of al-Farabi on natural philosophy, his 
psychological treatises are particularly significant from the point of 
view of the present study. They constitute important sources, among 
others, for our knowledge of his epistemology, a subject which will be 
fully treated in the next chapter. Al-Farabi’s discussion of psychology 
is, however, by no means restricted to the writings which I have 
classified under the works dealing with the physical sciences. As we 



shall see in the next chapter, it is also to be found in a number of 
works which, in my adopted scheme of classification, fire 
characterized as either political or metaphysical. One important 
branch of knowledge related to natural philosophy - but which is not 
considered by al-Farabi as a branch of it - is medicine. He apparently 
displayed little overall interest in medicine, to judge by his writings, 
and whatever interest he had in it was of a theoretical nature. 99 Even 
then he was mainly concerned with medicine’s methods and 
principles with a view to demonstrating its place in the hierarchy of 
the sciences. As a practicing Sufi, he was more of a physician of the 
soul than of the body. In fact he wrote an important treatise on the 
therapeutic effects of music on the soul. 

If al-Farabi’s major works in the logical and physical sciences 
have earned him the title of the first great Muslim commentator on 
Aristotie, much of the rest of his works will in turn demonstrate that 
he was not just a follower or commentator on the Stagirite. Although 
he wrote treatises on all branches of the Pythagorean Trivium and 
Quadrivium, besides composing commentaries on Ptolemy’s 
Almagest and the difficulties of the introductory matter to Books I 
and V of Euclid’s Elements, 100 his best known mathematical works 
were in the field of music. Among his several musicological works, 1 0 1 
the already-mentioned Kitab al-musiqa al-kabir, regarded by many as 
the greatest piece of work on music theory in the Middle Ages, 
constitutes a significant advance on the musical theory of the 
Greeks. 102 In the East this treatise became an indispensable reference 
for almost every writer on music from Ibn Slna in the fifth/eleventh 
century to Tantawi in the fourteenth/twentieth century. 103 It was 
used, according to Ibn ’Aqnin (d. 1226), as a textbook even in the 
Jewish schools. 104 

As for the influence of al-Farabi’s teaching on music in the West, 
the research of H.G. Farmer, the well-known historian of music, has 
shown that his definitions of music were known as far away as 
England by the end of the twelfth century through Daniel of Morlay, 
a pupil of Gerard of Cremona (d.1187). Al-Farabi’s definitions 
continued to be quoted by musicologists until the sixteenth 
century. 105 

In the field of music, al-Farabi was more than an expert 
theoretician. He was an excellent composer and performer. Thus, his 
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legacy in this field has survived not only in the form of treatises but 
also the spiritual concert or sama' of some of the Sufi orders. For 
example, the Mawlawl of Anatolia continue to perform his 
compositions until the present time . 106 

In addition to the musicological work, we should mention his 
treatise on judicial astrology ( ahkdrn al-nujum ), called Fi mayasihh wa 
ma la yasihh min ahkam al-nujum (On the True and the Untrue in 
Judicial Astrology ). 101 This treatise, written at the request of the 
astrologer Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdullah al-Baghdadi, has been 
cited by a numher of scholars (including Mahdi) as indicative of al- 
Farabl’s disavowal of astrology as a science. The question of his 
attitude toward astrology will be examined in chapter four when I 
discuss his enumeration and exposition of the various sciences. 
Suffice it to say here that, in my view, al-Farabi did not reject 
astrology as such. His main criticism was leveled against its 
contemporary practitioners in whom he had little confidence. He 
writes: 

The most illustrious among the astrologers are the least 
prone to manage their own affairs in the light of their own 
astrological findings; consequently, we must assume that their 
prognosis is inspired by the quest for profit or is merely the result 
of ingrained habit . 108 

The next category of his writings, dealing with the various 
metaphysical sciences and numbering more than fifteen works, must 
be counted as the crown of his intellectual output. They reveal not 
only the foundation of his intellectual edifice and the source of unity 
of his rich philosophical ideas but also his real worth as a 
metaphysician. In this category, also, the writings are in the form of 
commentaries, refutations and independent treatises. Of the 
commentaries, the most important are the two closely related works, 
the Maqalat ft aghrad ma ba'd al-tabi'ah ( Treatise on the Aims of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics ) 109 and the previously cited Kitdb al-huruf 
(Book of Letters). 1 10 A significant work of challenge in this domain is 
the previously mentioned Refutation of al-Razi’s Metaphysics. It is 
counted as a work on the physical sciences because it deals with al- 
Razl’s anti-Aristotelian views of matter, time, space and atoms. 
However, this work also contains al-Farabi’s metaphysical defense of 
prophecy. 
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The remaining metaphysical treatises of al-Farabi include the 
well-known Fusus al-hikam (Bezels of Wisdom), Kitdb fi’l-wdhid wa’l- 
wahdah (The Book on the One and the Unity), and a set of works aimed 
at harmonizing and unifying the wisdom of Plato and Aristotle such 
as Falsafat aristutalis (The Philosophy of Aristotle), Kitdb falsafat 
aflatun wa ajza’ha (The Philosophy of Plato audits Parts), and Kitdb 
al-jam ‘ baina ra’yai al-hakimain aflatun al-ilahi wa aristutalis (The 
Book of Harmony Between the Ideas of the Two Sages, the Divine 
Plato and Aristotle). I have also designated as metaphysical al- 
Farabi’s few works on theory of knowledge and the first principles of 
particular sciences, e.g„ the Kitdb fi usul ‘ilm al-tabi'ah (The Book on 
the Principles of Physics) and the Ihsa’al- ‘ulum, since his definition of 
metaphysics includes the inquiry into the principles of the 
observational and particular sciences . 111 Finally there are those 
works which deal with ethics and happiness. They are at once 
metaphysical and political, but they will be classified under the latter 
category. 

As regards the Fusus al-hikam, its authenticity has been 
questioned by a number of modern scholars, including Leo Strauss, 
S. Pines, Khalil Georr, and F. Rahman . 112 These have influenced a 
host of other scholars, including Walzer and Rescher, to view it as a 
probable work of Ibn Sina. But, as pointed out by Nasr, the reasons 
advanced by them, including the so-called internal evidence of a 
striking inconsistency between this work and other works of al- 
Farabi, do not seem sufficient to prove their point . 113 In the Islamic 
world, however, this treatise has generally been regarded through the 
centuries as an authentic work of al-Farabi. As a work on ontology, it 
contains the first explicit reference by a Muslim thinker to the 
Aristotelian distinction between essence or quiddity (mahiyah) and 
existence (wujud). Al-Farabi formulated the relation between essence 
and existence and discussed it in the light of the distinction between 
Creator and creature . 114 

The Fusus al-hikam is the most continuously influential work of 
al-Farabi in the East in the field of metaphysics. This is attested to by 
the fact that it has been taught and read in the madrasahs (colleges) to 
the present day. To the already long list of commentaries written on 
this work over the centuries, a leading contemporary hakim (sage) 
and gnostic of Persia, Ilahi Qumsha’i, added an important one of his 
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own, viewing the original work as a summary of the doctrines of 
gnosis (' irfdn ). 115 

In addition to the last set of works cited above, we may mention 
Ta'liqat fi’l-hikmah ( Explanatory Remarks on Wisdom) and Kitabfi 
zuhiir al-falsafah (On the Appearance of Philosophy). These works 
deal with the metaphysical origin and historical manifestations of 
sophia or hikmah, that is ultimately of Divine origin. These became 
the model for that category of works by Islamic philosophers, which, 
says Schuon, “had the merit of integrating these great Greeks in one 
and the same synthesis, for what interested them (i.e., Islamic 
philosophers) was not systems, but truth in ilself.” 1 16 It is in the light 
of this remark that al- Farabi’s synthesis of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus 
and other Greeks, as contained in many of his works, should be 
understood. This should render invalid the accusation leveled against 
al-Farabl and others after him that they had missed the meaning of 
these great Greek thinkers. 

Although al-Farabi wrote a few works which touch on special 
aspects of the linguistic and theological sciences, the only major 
category of his writings left to be considered concerns political 
philosophy or the science of society (al-'ilm al-madani). He is 
considered to be its true founder in Islam. Al-Farabi’s works on 
ethics belong to this category. The central theme in his political 
philosophy is happiness, which for him is “earthly happiness in this 
life and supreme happiness in the life beyond.” His works in this 
domain include the Kit ah dr a ahl al-madinat al-fadilah (The Book of 
Opinions of the People of the Ideal City), Kitab al-siyasat al- 
madaniyah 111 (The Book on the Government of the City State), Kitab 
al-millat al-fadilah (The Book of The Excellent Community), the 
already mentioned Fusul al-madani (Aphorisms of the Statesman), 
Talkhis nawamis aflatun (Epitome of Plato s Laws), Risalat fi l- 
siyasah (Epitome on Politics), and Kitab tahsil al-sa‘adah (On 
Attaining Happiness). In all these writings al-Farabi achieves a 
remarkable synthesis of the views of the ancient Greek sages, 
principally Plato, and Islamic doctrines embodied in the Qur’an and 
the Tradition (Sunnah) of the Prophet. 

Most of the modern studies of these works have sought to de- 
monstrate their overwhelming Platonic or Aristotelian inspirations. 
This is especially true of the sections on metaphysics which usually 
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precede al-Farabi’s actual discussion of human society. In my view, 
the fundamental ideas which he discusses in his political works (e.g., 
the perfect society and the perfect ruler, the necessity of a revealed law 
(sharVah) and the attainment of happiness as the ultimate aim of 
political science, were mainly inspired by his own vision of the 
unfolding in history of the Islamic Revelation through the earthly 
career of the Prophet. That career culminated in the birth of Madinat 
al-nabi (The City of the Prophet) which, for Muslims, constitutes the 
epitome of the socio-political order of Islam. 

Al-Farabi’s political works, which were apparently the last to be 
written and against the background of a steep decline in the quality of 
political life, constitute the first attempt at a comprehensive portrayal 
in the scientific and philosophical mold. He explicated his views of 
what would constitute the perfect society and government, something 
Muslims generally associate with the Prophet’s community and the 
rule at al-Madinah. His knowledge of Plato’s Republic and Laws 
provides him with the necessary intellectual materials for his 
philosophical formulations and analysis to the extent that these 
Greek classics agreed with Islamic political and religious doctrines. 
The figure of the prophet-king of Plato became identified with the 
prophet and law-giver of the Abrahamic tradition. For al-Farab! as 
well as for Ibn Sina after him, Plato’s investigation of Greek divine 
law could serve as a guide to the study and understanding^ all divine 
laws, including the Shari' ah of Islam. 118 

The political writings of al-Farabi exercised a considerable 
influence upon many Muslim and Jewish thinkers, especially from 
the thirteenth century onward. 1 19 Ibn Rushd (520/1 1 26-595/1 198), in 
whom that influence is most visible among the Muslim philosophers, 
defended al-Farabi’s theory of prophecy against al-Ghazzali’s 
criticism. In his Paraphrase of Plato’s Republic he mentions al- 
Farabi s Fusul al-madani as one of his important sources. 120 
Maimonides, as we have seen, greatly appreciated the al-Siydsat al- 
madaniyah, which was translated into Hebrew in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. There was also a Hebrew paraphrase of the Tahsil 
al-sa‘ddah, which was included by Shemtob ben Falaquera (1225- 
1290) in his Introduction to Science. This in turn was translated into 
Latin. Other political treafises of al-Farabi translated into Latin 
include al-Tanbih ‘ala sabil al-saadah (Reminder of the Way of 
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Happiness) and his commentary on Plato’ [s] Laws. 12 1 

Also worthy of mention are some of al-Farabi’s treatises on 
esoteric sciences like alchemy and the interpretation of dreams. He 
wrote an alchemical treatise called Fi wujiib sand ‘at al-kimiya ' {On the 
Necessity of the Art of Alchemy ) 122 which was translated into 
German early in this century by E. Wiedemann. As far as al-Farabi’s 
treatment of the phenomena of dreams is concerned, we do not know 
of any independent treatise written by him, but he is known to have 
dealt with the subject in a number of his works . 123 

It is clear why al-Farabi is considered to be one of Islam’s 
greatest philosophers. Among later Muslim scholars he was to gain 
the distinguished title of al-Mu‘allim al-thani (The Second 
Teacher ). 124 Modern scholars have suggested different reasons why 
the above honorific was conferred on him . 125 In my view, the 
soundest explanation is that given by Nasr: 

The term “teacher” or mu'allim as used in this context does 
not mean one who teaches or is a master of the sciences. Rather, 
it means one who defines, for the first time, the boundaries and 
limits of each branch of knowledge and formulates each science 
in a systematic fashion. That is why Aristotle, who was the first 
in Greece to have classified, defined, and formulated the various 
sciences, is called “The First Teacher,” and Mir Damad, who 
performed the same task on a smaller scale within the 
consolidated Twelve-Imam Shi'ah world of the Safavids is 
referred to by many in Persia as the Third Teacher. 

As for al-Farabi, it was because his Ihsaal- ‘uliim, the Latin 
De Scientiis was the first classification widely known to the 
Muslims - the effort of al-Kindi in this direction not being 
generally recognized by later generations - and because he really 
molded and formulated the various branches of knowledge in a 
complete and permanent form within Islamic civilization that he 
gained the title of “The Second Teacher .” 126 

ENDNOTES 

Chapter 1 

‘Several of the traditional sources speak of al-Farabi having many students. See, for 
example, Ibn Khallikan, Kitab wafayat al-a'yan. Eng. tr. by W. MacGuckin de Slane 
under the title Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. Ill, Paris: Oriental 
Translation Fund, p. 309; repr. New York & London: Johnson reprint Corporation, 
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1961; Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, ‘Uyun al-anba’ fi tabaqat al-atibba', Beirut, 1963, p. 603. 
However, only two of these students are known to us by name. They are the famous 
Jacobite Christian theologian and philosopher Abu Zakariya’ Yahya ibn ‘Adi (893- 
974) and his brother Ibrahim who was still with al-Farabi in Aleppo shortly before the 
latter’s death. 

‘This was the title given by Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, who appears to be the first scholar to 
have mentioned it. See his ‘Uyun, p. 604. 1 believe that this is the same treatise which is 
known to Muslim bibliographers as Kitab ft ism al-falsafah wa sabab zuhuriha (On the 
Name of Philosophy and the Cause of Its Appearance). 

3 I believe that the account of the chain of transmission of philosophical teachings from 
Aristotle to al-Farabi given by the latter’s contemporary, Abu’l-Hasan al-Mas‘udi 
(d.345/956), in his al-tanbih wa’l-ishraf (Cairo, 1938), was' based on this 
“autobiography” of al-Farabi, although he did not mention this by name. For an 
English translation of the above account, see S.M. Stern, “al-Mas‘udi and the 
philosopher al-Farabi,” al-Mas'udi Millenary Commemoration Volume, ed. S.Maqbul 
and A. Rahman. Aligarh, 1980, pp. 28-41. 

The other source, which contains a much longer quotation, is Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah’s 
Uyun, pp. 604-5. Mahdi refers to yet another surviving fragment of this lost treatise, 
which is distinct from that preserved by either al-Mas'udi or Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah. This is 
, in an Arabic manuscript attributed to a younger contemporary of al-Farabi by the 
name of al-Khattabi (931-98) which is currently preserved at the Kabul (Afghanistan) 
Library of the Ministry of Information. See M. Mahdi, “al-Farabi,” Dictionary of 
Scientific Biography, ed. C.G.Gillispie, New York, IV (1970), 526. This larger work is 
hereafter cited as DSB. 

* 4 A11 the known traditional biographies of al-Farabi are now available in a single book 
through the efforts of H.A. MahfQz, Professor of Oriental Studies at the University of 
Baghdad. See his al-Farabi fl-maraji' al-’arabiyah, Baghdad, 1975. 

Of these traditional accounts of al-Farabi’s life and works, see in particular Sa'id 
Ibn Ahmad al-Andalusi, Tabaqat al-umam. Najaf, 1967, pp. 70-72 (cf. Mahfuz, pp. 58- 
59); Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., pp. 307-11; Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, op. cit., pp. 603-09 (cf. 
Mahfuz, pp. 98-1 1 1); al-Bayhaqi, Tdrikh hukama’ al-Islam, Damascus, 1946, pp. 30-35 
(cf. Mahfuz, pp. 68-70) and also his Tatimmat suwan al-hikmah. Lahore (1935), pp. 16- 
20 (cf. Mahfuz, pp. 71-75); and al-Qifti, Tdrikh al-hukama' , Leipzig, 1903, pp. 277-80 
(cf. Mahfuz, pp. 90-96). 

5 For modern accounts of his life, see M.Steinschneider, al-Farabi, Des Arabischen 
Philosophen Leben und Schriffen, Saint Petersburg, 1869; I.Madkour, “al-Farabi,” A 
History of Muslim Philosophy, ed. M.M. Sharif, Wiesbaden, 1963, 1, 450-68; R.Walzer, 
f “al-Farabi”, in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., Leiden-London (1960- ), II, 778- 

81; M. Mahdi, op. cit., pp. 523-26; A.'Abd al-Wahid Wafi, “al-Farabi,” Turath al- 
insaniyah, Egypt, II, 569-82 (cf. Mahfuz, pp. 342-53). 

6 The traditional sources do not agree about al-Farabi’s line of ancestors. I have 
adopted the description given by Ibn Khallikan, which has generally been accepted by 
modem scholars as authentic. However, both names, Tarkhan and Awzalagh, appear 
in most of these sources whenever the name of al-Farabi is mentioned. 

Furthermore, modern scholars do not agree about the correct pronounciation of 
the name of al-Farabi’s greatgrandfather. Various pronunciations have been 
suggested, viz., Uzalaj (Rescher), Uzlagh (Langhade, De Boer), Uzluk (M. Turker 
Kuyel), mi Awzalagh (de Slane, Walzer, Mahdi).‘In my judgment Awzalagh is the best 
rendering into Arabic of the corresponding Turkish name. 

7 The term “philosopher-scientist’’ was first coined by S.H. Nasr. Justifying his use of 
this term as the most fitting description of this school of Islamic philosophy, he writes: 
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In this school, science was combined with philosophy and in fact was 
considered as a branch of it just as in another sense philosophy began 
with the classification of the sciences. The great figures of this school, 
like al-Kindi himself, were philosophers as well as scientists, although in 
some cases, like that of Abu Sulaiman al-Sijistanq philosophy 
dominated over science, and in others, like that of al-Biruni, science 
prevailed over philosophy. j 

S.H.Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, Harvard University Press, 1969, pp. 9-10. 

In the case of al-Kindi and al-Farabi, for example, it is their possession of the 
common traits associated with the philosopher-scientists, such as having a universal | 
interest in all the sciences, which justifies their inclusion in the same intellectual school, ! 
despite the fact that their philosophical views exhibit major distinguishing features, j 
“Most authorities, both traditional and modern, have traced al-Farabi’s place of origin j 
to Farab, the modern Otrar, in Transoxiana. One notable exception Is Ibn al-Nadim, j 
the author of Kitab al-fihrist ( The Book of Index), who lists al-Farabi’s birthplace as al- 
Fariyab in Khurasan. See Ibn al-Nadim, The Fihrist of al-Nadim, ed. and trans. 
B. Bodge, Columbia University Press, New York & London, 1970, II, 629. 

The earliest reference to Farab as al-Farabl’s birthplace was made by the 
fourth/tenth century geographer, Ibn Hawqal (d. 367/978). See his Surat al-ard, Beirut, 
p. 418. On the history and significance'of Farab in Islam, see G.Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, New York, 1966, pp. 484-85; also W.Barthold, “Farab,” 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., II, 778. 

9 Al-Farabi’s date of birth cannot be established with certainty. The given date has, 
generally been accepted by modern scholars based on Ibn Khallikan s report {op. cit., 
p. 310) that al-Farabi died at Damascus in 339/950 aged upwards of eighty years. 
10 M.Mahdi, op. cit., p. 523. 

"D.M. Dunlop, Arab Civilization up to 1500 A.D.. Beirut, London, 1971, p. 184. 
12 Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, 'Uyun, p. 603 (cf. Mahfuz, p. 98). 

13 R.Walzer, “al-Farabi,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., p. 778. 

14 Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., p. 307. 

15 Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, op.cit., p. 603. 

16 I believe that al-Amidl’s report of al-Farabi working as a gardener in Damascus 
while being diligently engaged in reading and writing philosophical books at night by- 
means of the watchman’s candle is probably true. Chronologically, this activity must 
have taken place during his first stay m that city after having left Baghdad, and not in; 
his younger days. Thus, Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah’s account, on the particular issue in; 
question, could be reconciled with that of Ibn Khallikam 

17 S.H.Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, p. 14. See also Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, op. cit., p. 603, 

1 “Concerning the Muslim traditional curriculum during al-Farabi’s time, see 
G.Makdisi, The Rise of Colleges: Institutions of Learning in Islam and the West, 
Edinburgh University Press, 1981, pp. 75-81; S.H.Nasr, Science and Civilization in 
Islam, pp. 65-79. 

19 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah: An Introduction to History, translated from the 
Arabic by F.Rosenthal, Bollingen Foundation, New York, 1958, 3, 300. 

20 That such a judgment is indeed false from the point of view of the Islamic revelatior 
understood in its totality has been, forcefully stated by Nasr: 

The Islamic revelation possesses within itself several dimensions and has 
been manifested to mankind on the basic levels of al-islam, al-iman and 
al-ihsan and from another perspective as Shari'ah, Tariqah and 
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Haqiqah.... We must avoid the mistake made only too often by many 
Orientalists during the past century of identifying Islam with only the 
• Shari'ah and kalam and then studying the relationship of “philosophy” 

or metaphysics with that particular dimension of Islam. Rather, in order 
to understand the real role of “philosophy” in Islam we must consider 
Islam in all its amplitude and depth, including especially the dimension 
of al-Haqiqah, where precisely one will find the point of intersection 
between “traditional philosophy” and metaphysics and that aspect of 
the Islamic perspective into which sapientia in all its forms has been 
integrated throughout Islamic history. 

See S.H. Nasr, “The Meaning and Role of Philosophy in Islam." Studio lslamica 36 
(1973), 58-9. 

21 In the words of Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, “he (may God’s mercy be upon him) was a true 
philosopher and an eminent authority in the philosophical sciences.” See his ‘Uyun p 
603. 

/ 22 This has been asserted by a number of scholars. See I. Madkour, op. cit., p, 451; 
A.A.Wafi, op. cit., p. 344; and S.H.Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam, p. 47. 
, 23 Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, III, 302. 

24 Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, 'Uyun. p. 604. 

2S A1-Farabi was reported to have claimed to have known up to seventy languages 
When he first encountered his patron, the Hamdanid prince Saif al-Dawlah, at the 
latter’s Court in Aleppo. See Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., p. 309. 

46 M.Mahdi, op. cit., p. 523; A.A.Wafi, op. cit., (Mahfuz, p. 344); S.H.Nasr, op. cit., p. 
47; T.J.De Boer, The History of Philosophy in Islam, London, 1965, p. 108. The 
question of the possibility of al-Farabi knowing either Syriac or Greek or both will be 
specifically discussed later. 

“’A.A.Wafi {op. cit., p. 344) is of the opinion that the whole of al-Farabi’. s pre- 
Baghdad education and learning was in his native city. I consider this as very unlikely 
n view of the fact that Islam in Farab was only a few decades old when al-Farabi had 
'eached this stage of his education. 

; 28 M.Mahdi, op. cit., p. 523. 

9 Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., p. 313. 

°E.G. Brown, Literary History of Persia, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1951, I, 339-76. 

Besides the above work of Brown, see Sa’id Naficy, “Persian Literature,” A History 
Muslim Philosophy, ed. M.M. Sharif, II, 1043-57. 

! M.Mahdi, op. cit., p. 523. 

3 Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, 'Uyun, p. 604. 

’S.H.Nasr, IICD, p. 178. 

5 The term kalam is translated by many scholars as dialectical theology. I have 
dopted this translation because al-Farabi himself identified kalam with the dialectical 
ethod. 

For traditional accounts of logic used in early kalam, see Kitab naqd al-nathr, ed., 
®ha Husain and ‘Abd al-Hamid al-’Abbadi, Cairo, 1938. The edited text, which 
Tins part of a larger work’written by a contemporary of al-Farabi, Ibn Wahb al- 
atib, but earlier wrongly attributed to Qudamah Ibn Ja’far (d. 337/948), and whose 
pal title was al-Burhanfi wujuh al-bayan, was later published in Majallat al-majma' al- 
Mmi al- 'arabi, Damascus (1949), no. 24; see also al-Maqdisi, Kitab al-bad ’ wa "l-ta'rikh, 
|d., C.Huart, Paris, 1 899, Vol.I, Chap.I; al-Qirqisani, Kitab al-anwar, trans., G.Vajda, 
ublished in Revue des Etudes Juives (hereafter cited as REP), no. 122 (1963); and Ibn 
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‘Aqil, Kitab al-jadal, ed., G.Makdisi, published as “Le Livre de la Dialectique d’Ibn 
'Aqil” in Bulletin d' Etudes Orientates, Damascus, no. 20 (1967). 

For a traditional account oflogic Used in early usul al-jiqh see A.S.al-Nashshar, 
Manahij al-bahth ‘inda mufakkiri al-islam wa naqd al-muslimin li'l-mantiq al-aristu- 
talisi, 2nd ed., Cairo (1967). This is a modern study of al-Zarkashl’s al-Bahr al-muhitfi 
usul al-fiqh cited by C. Brockelmann in his Geschichle der Arabischen Litteratur'fnd 
ed., Leiden, 1943, II, 112, and Supplement II, 108. 

Fora detailed modern treatment of the above subjects, see the various articles in 
G.E. von Grunebaum (ed.), Logic in Classical Islamic Culture, Wiesbaden, 1970,' 
especially that of Josef van Ess entitled “The Logical Structure of Islamic Theology ” 
pp. 21-50. 

37 G.Makdisi, op. cil., p. 81. 

'“These include (1) Kitab al-saghir fi’l-mantiq ‘ala tariqat al-mutakallimm ( Short 
Compendium on Logic in the Manner of the ‘Mutakallimun’). According to Rescher, this 
is 'the same work known under the title Kitab al-qiyds al-saghir, ed., M.Turker, 
“Farabi’nin bazi mantik eserleri,” Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakultesi 
Dergisi, vol. 16 (1958), pp. 165-286; trans., N. Rescher, al-Fdrdbi’s Short Commentary 
on Aristotle's ‘Prior Analytics', Pittsburgh, 1963. Hereafter, this translation will be 
cited as Short Pr. Anal. See section 8, pp. 93-1 1 1, where al-Farabi discusses the method 
ot transfer and the lard wa ‘aks method (“method of coextensiveness and 
coexclusiveness”) used by the mutakallimun and the fuqahd’ of his times. Al-Farabi, 
however, calls the latter method tariq al-wujud wa’I-irtifh' (“method of finding and 
raising”). 

(2) Kitab al-radd ‘ala ibn al-rawandi ft adab at-jadal ( Book of Refutation of Ibn al- 
Rawandi's Account of Dialectic). This work was directed against Ibn al-Rawandl when 
the latter was still a Mu’tazilite theologian and had not yet expounded his unorthodox 
views of prophecy and revelation; 

(3) Kitab al-khatabah ( Middle Commentary of Aristotle’s Topics, trans., G.Vajda, 

|, |, “Autour de la theorie de la connaissance chez Saadia” in REJ, Vol. 126 (1967). 

i !i 39 See LMadkour, “La logique d’Aristotle chez les Mutakallimun,” in Islamic 

Mi i Philosophical Theology, ed., P.Morewedge, SUNY Press, Albany, 1979, pp. 58-68; 

lj J| 1 Josef van Ess, op. cil., p. 32; also R.M. Frank, "Kaldm and Philosophy, A Perspective 

f ij i form One Problem.” in P. Morewedge op. cit., p. 74. 

ijj ! : 4l>Tlle reason cited in Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah's ‘Uyun (cf.Mahfuz, p. 99) that ai-Farabi 

M ; decides to read philosophy following an encounter with a man who has in his 

j' possession a number of Aristotle’s books does not invalidate my claim here but rather 

; I , lends support to h. For his readiness to immerse himself iri that study presupposes 

1 ( Mj some measure of interest in philosophy on his part. 

!i: i j| ; 41 In al-Farabi’s own lifetime, this tension between the grammarians and the 

lj proponents of the newly established Aristotelian logic {mantiq) was to result in the 

I celebrated debate in Baghdad in 320/932 between his teaeher, Matta ibn Yunus (d. 

j, : 328/940) and Abu Sa’id al-Sirafi (280-368/893979). The former defended logic ( mantiq ) 

M , as a universal art which is superior to and independent of grammar, while the latter, a 

M !| ' famous philologist and religious scholar in that city, defended grammar as a 

| , /: i comprehensive discipline which encompasses the logic of the mantiqiyun. On this 

M ‘ T debate, see M. Mahdi, “Language and logic in Classical Islam,” in Grunebaum (ed.). 

J I i op. cit., 51_-83j D.S.Margoliouth, “The Discussion between Abu Bishr Matta and Abu 

j! j !j Sa'id al-SirafT on the Merits of Logic and Grammar,” in Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

Mj ; Society (hereafter cited as JR AS ), 1905, pp. 79-129. 

: ,| |M : 421 slla ll deal with al-Farabi’s views on this question in chapter 5. 

■1 i|j i 43 R.Walzer, “al-Farabi,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., p. 779’ 
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44 M. Mahdi, “al-Farabi,” DSB, p. 523. 

45 M.Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy, New York & London, 1983, 2nd ed., p. 

£- 

K |Qg 

• 46 F.E.Peters, Aristotle and the Arabs : The Aristotelian Tradition in Islam, New York - 
' London, 1968, p. 161. 

47 T.JDe Boer, op. cit., p. 107. 

> 48p w.Ziinmermann, al-Fdrdbi's Commentary and Short Treatise on Aristotle's De 
Jnterpretatione, Oxford University Press, 1981, p. cvi, n. 1 . Hereafter, this work is cited 
' as Commentary on De Interpretatione. 

49 N Rescher, “al-Farabi on Logical Tradition,” in The Journal of the History of Ideas, 
F- vol. 24 (1963), p. 129. 

f. 50 lbn Abi Usaibi’ah, ‘Uyun (cf. Mahfuz, p. 103); for a detailed discussion of al-Farabi’s 
r association with Ibn al-Sarraj, see M. Mahdi’s introduction to his edition of al- 
’ Farabi’s Kitab al-huruf, Dar el-Mashreq Publishers, Beirut (1970), pp. 44-7, 

|“ 51 al-Qifti, Tarikh al-hukama\ p. 277 (cf. Mahfuz, p. 90); Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, 'Uyun 
, (Mahfuz, p. 101). 

I 52 Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., p. 307. 

/ 53 DeLacy O’Leary, How Greek Science Passed to the Arabs, London, 1949, p. 117. 
54 0n these first translators, see ibid. pp. 155-64. 

55 N.Rescher, op. cit., p. 132. The question of whether there was another Arabic 
translation of the Posterior Analytics before and besides that of Matta ibn Yunus has 
been raised by R.Walzer. Walzer refers to a recent study of the Hebrew and Latin 
translations of the Posterior Analytics, based on Ibn Rushd’s three treatments of this 
Aristotelian work, which shows that Ibn Rushd and also Gerard of Cremona (d. 1 1 87) 
knew and used another translation besides that of Matta ibn Yunus. Its translator is 
? n ot known. But Walzer has conjectured that he may well be the translator Maraya 
i mentioned in the well-known Paris MS J of al-Hasan Ibn Suwar’s edition of the 
Categories of Aristotle, and that al-Farabi may have read the Posterior Analytics with 
1 Yuhanna ibn Haylan using Maraya’s Arabic translation. See R. Walzer, Greek into 
• Arabic: Essays on Islamic Philosophy, Cambridge, 1962, p. 99. 

Walzer himself admits that his above suggestion is purely conjectural. But even if 
j it turns out to be true, that is to say Maraya’s Arabic version of the Posterior Analytics 
in fact existed in al-Farabi’s youth, the question I have posed regarding the possible 
language of instruction remains, for as pointed out by Mahdi, we do not know whether 
Yuhanna Ibn Haylan knew Arabic and whether he had access to Maraya’s translation 
if it indeed existed at the time he taught al-Farabi. See_M. Mahdi, “al-Farabi and the 
Foundation of Islamic Philosophy,” Essays on Farabi, ed. I.Afshar, Tehran (1976). 

; 56“The complete silence of Arabic sources about Ibn Haylan in any connection except 
as the teacher of al-Farabi, Ibn Haylan’s isolation from the intellectual life of Baghdad 
where Arabic was the main language of instruction in philosophy, and the report that 
al-Farabi arrived at Baghdad knowing Turkish and a number of other languages but 
not Arabic (that is, he did not know Arabic well enough to study philosophy in that 
language) all indicate that he must have studied with Ibn Haylan in Syriac or Greek or 
both. It is unlikely that the language of instrnction (which included elaborate 
commentaries on Aristotle’s Organon) could have been in any of the Turkic dialects, in 
Sogdian, or even in New Persian.” M. Mahdi, “al-Farabi,” DSB, p. 523. 
51 I.Madkour, La Sophistique ( Logique d'al-Shifa’), Cmro (1958), Preface, p.v; also his 
“al-Farabi,” A History of Muslim Philosophy, p. 451; and F.W.Zimmemiartn, op. cit., 
p.xlvii; and al-Farabi , Calalogo de las Ciencias, edicion y traduction castellana por A. 
Gonzales Palencia, Madrid, 1932, p. 27. At several places in a number of his works, al- 
Farabi has given an explanation of the origin of the name of the sophistic art (safsatah). 
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See for example, his Ihsa ' at- 'ulum, ed. ‘Uthman Amin, Cairo, 1949, p, 65; and Risalat 
sudira biha al-kitab , ed. and trans., D.M. Dunlop “al-Farabi’s Introductory Sections 
on Logic” in The Islamic Quarterly, 3,4 (Jan. 1957), pp. 226 (text) and 231 (trans.). 
Those who maintain the view that al-Farabi could not have known Greek have argued 
that his explanation is etymologically incorrect and that he made the mistake of 
confusing a nomen agentis with a nomen actionis for, in the words of Zimmermann, 
“sophist could never mean sophistry." In my view it is insufficient to conclude that al- 
Farabi did not know Greek on the basis of this “etymological error” alone. 

™ Al-Farabi , Kitab al-huruf ( The Book of Letters: Commentary on Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, ed. with introduction and notes by M. Mahdi, Beirut, 1969. For Greek 
terms used in this work, see p. 252; see also Zimmermann, op. cit., p. xlvii. 

59 For example, Zimmermann admits that al-Farabi did possess some knowledge of 
Greek grammar (op. cit., p. cxxxvi) but posits that the knowledge was possihly gained 
from an Arabic adaptation of the Syriac version of Dionysius Thrax’s Ars 
Grammatica. As to whether there was such an Arabic adaptation during al-Farabi’s 
time, nothing is known. That the Syriac translation was the direct source of his 
knowledge of Greek grammar is very likely but could not have been the only sonrce, for 
H. Gatje (“Die Gliederung der sprachlichen Zeichen nach al-Farabi” in Der Islam, vol. 
47 (1971), pp. 124) has shown that there are material agreements as well as 
disagreements between al-Farabi and Diopysius Thrax. 

60 M. Mahdi, “al-Farabi” in DBS, pp. 523-24. 

61 In 618 A.D. Stephanus of Alexandria, who belonged to the school of Olympiodorus 
and was the last to occupy the Alexandrian chair of philosophy, was appointed an 
Imperial Professor at Constantinople by Heraclius (reign: 610-641). This appointment 
of Stephanus established an important link between the Alexandrian school and that 
of Constantinople. See K. Gyekye, Arabic Logic: Ibn al-Tayyib’s Commentary on 
Porphyry's 'Eisagoge', SUNY Press, Albany, 1979, p. 14. 

62 Ibn Khallikan, op. cit. p. 307 
63 Ibid, p. 307 

^al-Qiftl, op. cit., p. 278 (Mahfuz, p. 91); Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, Uyun, (Mahfuz, p. 101) 
65 On these figures associated with the last days of ‘Abbasid political power, see 
Montgomery Watt, The Majesty that was Islam, London, 1976, pp. 156-8. 

66 Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, ‘Uyun (Mahfuz, p. 108). 

67 Ibn Khallikan, op. cit:, pp. 307-308. According to Hegel, however, it was Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric and not his De anima that al-Farabi read two hundred times. F. Rosenthal 
remarked that Hegel’s direct source could not be traced. See F. Rosenthal, “The 
Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship,” in Analecta Orientalia, 24 (1947), 4. 
68 N. Rescher, “al-Farabi on Logical Tradition,” The Journal of the History of Ideas, 24 
(1963), 131, n. 17. 

69 D.M.Dunlop, ed. and trans. with introduction and notes, al-Farabi: Fusul al-madani 
( Aphorisms of the Statesman), Cambridge University Press, 1961, p. 72. Hereafter cited 
as Fusul al-madani. _ 

10 According to Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, the report was that of al-Amidi. See n. 16 above. 
There is also the report that al-Farabi practiced medicine during his stay in Aleppo and ; 
Damascus. See S.H. Nasr, Islamic Science: An Illustrated Study, World of Islam 
Festival Publishing Company, London, 1976, p. 177. (Hereafter cited as Islamic 
Science ). We do not know whether this medical practice took place during al-Farabi’s 
first or second stay in Damascus (see below), if the report is indeed true. 

71 Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., p. 309. » 

72 M. Mahdi, op. cit., p. 524. 

73 According to Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., p. 308, the political work in question is Kitab at - 
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siyasat al-madaniyah whose composition al-Farabi first began while he was still in 
Baghdad. In Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah’s account, however, the completed work refers to the 
six fusul (sections) which al-Farabi had been asked to give to his work previously 
completed at Damascus, namely Kitab al-madinal al-fadilah, as a summary of it. See 
the 'Uyun (Mahfuz, 107). That al-Farabi has indeed written a summary of the al- 
Madinat al-fadilah in six chapters is now established beyond any doubt by the editon of 
the Arabic text by M. Mahdi. See al-Farabi, Kitab al-millat wa nusus ukhra ( Book of 
Religion and Related Texts), ed. with introduction and notes by M. Mahdi, Beirut 
(1968), pp. 77-86. This disproves the thesis held earlier by D.M. Dunlop that the six 
fusul is none other than the al-siyasaj al-madaniyah. On Dunlop’s arguments that led 
him to this view, see Fusul al-madani, pp. 1 1-3. It seems to' us that Dunlop has always 
understood both Ibn Khallikan and Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah to refer to one and the same 
political work that was completed by al-Farabi in Egypt. But it becomes apparent now, 
assuming Ibn Khallikan’s report to be true, that each biographer had a different work 
of al-Farabi in mind. Its implication is that al-Farabi had two unfinished works, al- 
Siyasat al-madaniyah and al-Madinat al-fadilah, at the time he left Baghdad for Syria. 
74 On these various literary figures associated with the famous Sayf al-Dawlah circle of 
learned men, seeE.G. Brown, op. cit., pp. 370-71. On thecircle itself, see Ibn Khallikan, 
op. cit., II, 334. 

15 Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., III. 309. 

76 S.H.Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, p. 136, n. 23. 

77 Most traditional biographers had not mentioned the exact circumstances of al- 
Farabi’s death. But al-Bayhaqi gave the following account: “al-Farabi was journeying 
from Damascus to Ascalon, and was met by a company of the thieves called “the Lads” 
(fityan). Al-Farabi said to them, “Take what I have of riding animals, arms and 
clothing, and let me go.” But they refused and determined to kill them. Seeing that 
there was no escape, Abu Nasr (al-Farabi) dismounted and fought till he was slain with 
his friends. This greatly displeased the rulers of Syria (i.e. the Hamdanids) who buried 
Abu Nasr, pursued the thieves, and crucified them on tree-trunks closeby his grave.” 
Al-Bayhaqi, Tarikh hukama' al-isldm, pp. 33-4 (c.f. Mahfuz, pp. 69-70), trans. D.M. 
Dunlop, op. cit., pp. 14-5. 1. Madkour has rejected the above report by al-Bayhaqi as 
incredible (see his “al-Farabi,” A History of Muslim Philosophy, p. 452) while Dunlop 
finds no reason to doubt the accountjsee his Arab Civilization to A.D. 1500, p. 185). 
78 I was told by Dr. Nasr that al-Farabi ’s tomb was discovered recently in Damascus by 
a Persian scholar, Muhammad Javad Mashkar, who in his search made use of the 
descriptions of its location given in the historical documents as his guide. The tomb was 
found outside the southern wall of the city just as the historical documents have 
, described it. 

1 79 The number mentioned by Ibn Khallikan (op. cit., Ill, 310) is four while Ibn Abi 
► Usaibi’ah (Mahfuz, p. 99) puts it as fifteen. 

80 The most up-to-date list of works attributed to af-Farabi is that of the Turkish 
scholar, Mujgan Cunbur. See his Farabi Bibliografyasi, Ankara, 1973. This work is 
highly useful since it provides in a single volume important information about the 
locations of extant manuscripts of works attributed to al-Farabi, what manuscripts 
have been edited and what have been translated into other languages and studied. It 
also contains a fairly complete list of books and articles on al-Farabi in various 
languages up to the time of its writing. Its author consulted all of the major modern 
bibliographies before it. These include: A.Ates, “Farabi’nin Eserlerinin 
Bibliografyasi,” Turk Tarih Kurumu Belleten, Ankara, XV: 57 (1951), 175-92; 
j; N. Rescher, al-Farabi: An Annotated Bibliography, Pittsburgh University Press, 1962; 
i and K. Georr, Bibliographic Critique d' al-Farabi, Paris, 1964. A more recent 
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bibliography, organized on more or less the same pattern as that of M. Cunbur, is H.A. 
Mahfuz and J.A. Yasin’s Mu'allafat al-farabi, Baghdad, 1975. See also the still 
indispensable account of al-Farabi’s works by M. Steinschneider, op. tit., pp. 1 1-135, 
especially for medieval Hebrew versions. 

8 7 See n. 99 below. 

82 On the traditional bibliographies, see the works mentioned in n. 4 above. For a 
discussion of those works traditionally attributed to al-Farabi but whose authenticity 
has been questioned by a number of modern scholars, see A Sayili, Belleten, XV (1951), 
60-4. 

83 Rescher, for example, classifies the writings of al-Farabi that are in print under seven 
different headings: logic, rhetoric and poetics, theory of knowledge, metaphysics and 
general philosophy, physics_ and natural science, music, and ethics and political 
philosophy. See his al-Farabi: An Annotated Bibliography, pp. 42-7. See also Walzer’s 
classification in “al-Farabi”, Encyclopaedia of Islam, pp. 780-81. 

84 ‘Uthman Amin (ed.), Ihsa al-'ulum, p. 43. 

85 On thejdace of the Isagoge in the Syriac curriculum of Aristotelian logic inherited by 
al-Farabl, see Short Pr. Anal., pp. 21-2. 

86 Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah, ‘Uyun, p. 609. 

87 A.Ates, op. tit. 

89 “He deserves to be classified as the first specialist in logical studies among the 
Arabic-speaking peoples, with the possible exception of his teacher, Abu Bishr Matta 
Ibn Yunus, who, however, was rooted in the Syriac milieu and was primarily rather a 
translator of logical texts than a student of logic.” Short Pr. Anal., p. 12. 
"S.H.Nasr., Three Muslim Sages, p. 14. 

90 Says al-Farabi: “We shall see to it that the canons which we shall lay down here are 
exactly those which Aristotle contributed to the art of logic. (However), we shall strive 
to express these matters, as much as possible by means of words familiar to people who 
use the Arabic language. We shall use for the explanation of these matters examples 
familar to people of anr day. For Aristotle, when he laid down these matters in his 
books, expressed them by means of works customary among the people of his 
language, and used examples that were familiar to and current among the people of his 
day.” Short Pr. Anal., p. 49. 

91 Ibn Khaliikan, op. cit., 111, 308. This passage was quoted by Ibn Khallikan from 
Sa’id Ibn Ahmad al-Andalnsi, op. cit., pp. 70-71 (cf. Mahfuz, p. 58). 

"Quoted by L.Strauss, “Quelques remarques sur la science politique de Maimonide et 
de Farabi,” in REJ, 100 (1936), 5. 1 have cited the English translation by F.Najjar, ed. 
with introduction and notes, Kitab al-siyasat al-madaniyah (al-Farabi's 'Political 
Regime’), Beyrouth, 1964, Preface, p. 9. 

"This appears to be the better known title of al-Farabi’s treatise on the intellect. (See 
M. Cunbur, op. cit., p. 3). However, the title mentioned in the bio-bibliographies of al- 
Qifti and Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, the only primary Muslim sources to have referred to this 
work, is Kitab fl'l-'aql. The latter two, moreover, state that al-Farabi wrote two 
versions of this work, one long, the other short. There is yet another title by which the 
work was possibly known, as indicated by medieval Latin and Hebrew translations. 
The Latin title De Intellectu et Intellecto is a rendering of the Arabic al- 'aql wa'l-ma'qul 
{The Intellect and the Intelligible). In the Hebrew version, we have the plural ma'qulat 
instead of its singular form. On the various Latin translations, its merits and demerits, 
see E. Gilson, “Les Sources Greco-Arabes de L'Augustinisme Avicennisant,” in 
Archives d’histoire doctrinale el litteraire dumoyen age, vol.IV (1929), AppendiceT (Le 
Text Latin Medieval du De Intellectu d’alfarabi), pp. 108-12. Gilson’s French 
translation of his own critical edition of De Intellectu appears on pp. 1 26-41 , As for the 
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various Hebrew versions of the above work of al-Farabi, see L. Massignon, “Sur le 
Texte Original Arabe du “De Intellectu” d’al-Farabi,” in the same issue of the above 
journal, pp. 151-2. 

94 In our own times, al-Farabi’s above treatise has been translated into German, 
French, Italian, Russian and Turkish. On these translations, see al-Farabi, Epistola 
Sull'lntelletto, trans. Francesca Lucchetta, Padova, 1974, pp. 14-5; also, M. Cunbur, 
op. cit., p. 4. 

95 This work has been edited by the Egyptian scholar, ‘Abd al-Rahman _Badawi, and 
published with other philosophical treatises under the title Rasa’il falsafiyat li’I-kindi 
wa’l-farabi wa ibn bajjah wa ibn 'adi (Philosophical Treatises of al-Kindi, al-Farabi, Ibn 
Bajjah and Ibn ‘Adi), University of Libya Press, Benghazi, 1973. For a discussion of the 
aims and nature of this work, see ‘A.Badawi, “al-Farabi, defenseur d’Aristote contre 
Galien,” Essays on Farabi, pp. 25-34. 

96 See n. 38 above, pt. (2). No extant manuscript of this work has been reported. 
97 This treatise has been edited and translated into English by M. Mahdi. See his “al- 
Farabi Against Philoponus,” in The Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 26(1967), 223-60. 
It deals mainly with John Philoponus’ criticism of Aristotle’s views on the eteniity of 
the world and motion. 

"No manuscript of this work has yet been located. 

"On al-Farabi’s medical interests, see M. Plessner, "al-Farabi uber Medizin, eine 
ubersehene und seine neuentdeckte Quell,” XXI Congress Internationale di Storia 
Medicina , 1970, pp. 1533-9. 

100 On al-Farabi’s commentary upon Books I and V of Euclid’s Elements, see H. Suter, 
Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber, 1900, p. 55. This commentary was 
translated into Hebrew probably by Moses Ibn Tibbon. See M. Steinschneider, op. cit., 
p. 73. See also Euclid, The Thirteen Books of the Elements, trans. with introduction and 
commentary by Sir Thomas L. Heath, vol. 1 (Books I and II), p. 88; and A. Kubesov 
and B.A. Rosenfeld, “On the Geometrical Treatise of al-Farabi,” in Archives 
Internationales d’Hisloire des Sciences, 21 (1969), 50. 

101 On the various musicological works of al-Farabi, see H.G. Farmer, Al-Farabi’s 
Arabic-Latin Writings on Music, Glasgow, 1934, pp. 4-6; also his A History of Arabian 
Music to the Thirteenth Century, London, 1 929, pp. XV, 1 76, 264. Al-Farabi’s greatest 
work in music, Kitab al-musiqa al-kabir, was translated into French by Baron R. 
d’Erlanger, La Musique Arabe, Paris, 1930-1935, vols. I and II. 

102 See H.G.Farrfier, al-Farabi's Arabic-Latin Writings on Music, p. 4; and O. Wright, 
“al-Farabi: Music,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd edn., p. 526. 

103 H.G.Farmer, op. cit., p. 6. 

104 M. Steinschneider, op. cit., p. 81, See also Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume, 
Cincinnati, 1925, pp. 263-315; and H.G. Farmer, op. cit., p. 6. 

I05 For a discussion of al-Farabi’s influence on musical theorists of medieval Europe, 
see H.G. Farmer, “Clues for the Arabian Influence on European Musical Theory,” in 
JRAS (1925), pp. 61-80 ; also his “The Influence of al-Farabt’s Ihsa’ al-'ulum (De 
Scientiis) on the writers on Music in Western Europe," in JRAS (1932), pp. 561-92. 
106 S.H.Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, p. 16. 

1 "This treatise has seen several editions and has been translated into Turkish, German 
and Russian. See N. Rescher, al-Farabi: An Annotated Bibliography, p. 46; and Mahfuz 
and ai-Yasin, op. cit., p. 470. It is also known by the name Risalah fi Jadilat al-'ulum 
wa'l-sina'at (On the Excellence of the Sciences and the Arts), derived apparently front 
the same expression used in fast (section) I of the treatise. In this section, al-Farabi 
maintains that the excellence of one science over another is by virtue of at least one of 
three things: the nobility of its subject matter, the demonstrative nature of its mode of 
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inquiry, or the great benefits which accrue from it whether these are anticipated ones or 
they are already present. As for astronomy (’Urn al-nujum). says al-Farabi, its 
excellence lies in the nobility ofits subject matter. See lines 9-15 of the Arabic text in F. 
Dieterici. al-Farabi's Philosophische Abhandlungen. Leiden (1896 edn.). p. 105. 
108 Majid Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy, p. 1 14. 

l0, This is also known as Maqalal ji aghrad aristutalis ft kul maqdlat min kitah al- 
mausiim hi'l-huruf (Treatise on the Aims of Aristotle in Each Chapter of the Book 
Designated by Letters), for each of the twejve chapters of Aristotle's Metaphysics is 
known by a Greek letter. See Ibn Abi Usaibi'ah, Uyun , (Mahfuz, p. 110): and F. 
Dieterici. op. cit., p. 34. According to Mahdi, al-Farabi’s above treatise also bears in 
some manuscript copies the title of Risalat al-huruf, the same title mentioned at the end 
of the other commentary, Kitah al-huruf which clearly indicates the intimate link 
between these two studies of the same work of Aristotle. See M. Mahdi, Kitah al-huruf 
p. 36. ' ' 

1 l0 This appears to be the same work as that listed in the bibliographies of Ibn Abi 
Usaibi ah and al-Sufdi under the title of Kitah al-alfaz wa'I-huruf. In earlier sources, 
such as in several writings of Ibn Rushd and Maimonides, it is simply known as Kitah 
al-huruf On the possible reasons for the later addition of the word al-alfaz to the title, 
see M. Mahdi. op. cit.. pp. 34-35. 

On the importance of this work, Mahdi writes: "Students of the history of the 
Arabic language will immediately recognize the importance of this work for a better 
grasp of the history and meanings of scientific terms in that language. Its date and 
volume, the position of its author in the development of Arabic and Islamic 
philosophy, and the paucity of other sources on this subject, suffice to recommend it to 
the student of the origin and development of the language of science in medieval Islam. 
It is necessary to point out, however, that the work is equally important for the student 
of premodern linguistic theory, and theories of the origin and development of religion, 
science, and philosophy." Ibid., Preface, p. xi. 

1 "'Uthman Amin (ed.), Ihsa' at-'ulum, p. 99. 

11 2 See S. Pines, "ibn Sina et i'auteur de la Risalat al-fusus fi’l-hikma." Revue des Etudes 
lslamiques (hereafter cited as PEI), vol. 19(1951), pp! 121-6; F.Rahman, Prophecy in 
Islam: Philosophy and Orthodoxy, University of Chicago Press, 1958 & rep. 1979, pp. 
2 1 -2; K.Georr, "Farabi est-il hauteur de Fucuc-al-hikam?," REI, vol. 1 5 ( 1 94 1 -46), pp. 
31-9. In the ease ofPines. he argues for its Avicennian origin mostly because incertain 
manuscripts it has been attributed to Avicenna. Rahman and Georr, on the other 
hand, argue against the authenticity of the treatise mainly by citing the inconsistency 
between al-Farabi's terminological usage and doctrinal expressions in this work, 
especially pertaining to psychology, and those to be found in his other works. 

' 'See S.H.Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, p. 136, n. 25. Here, Nasr argues, in reply to 
Pines, that there are many other works, especially of the nature of the Fusus al-hikam, 
by various authors falsely attributed during later periods to Ibn Sina. And to Georr’s 
argument (n. 1 10 above) Nasr replies that it is not unusual to find al-Farabi expressing 
ideas in one way in one work and another in the next. (cf. my discussion of al-Farabi’s 
psychology in chap. 2). Insofar as the ideas expounded in the Fusus al-hikam are 
concerned, they may, without doubt, easily fit into al-Farabi’s realm of thought as it 
has been understood and studied in the East over the centuries. I would further add 
that the totality of al-Farabi s works displays a richness of intellectual perspectives 
which could not be ignored in any attempt to judge the authenticity of any of his works. 

1 l4 See T.Izutsu, The Structure of Sabzawarian Metaphysics, pp. 56-61. 

" 5 Nasr, op. cit., p. 137, n. 26. 

1 16 F .Schuon, Sufism: Veil and Quintessence, World Wisdom Books, 1981, p. 119. 
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’This work which has been edited by F. Najjar (see n. 90 above) is also known as 
MabddT al-mawjuddt (Principles of Beings), the very title cited by Maimonides in his 
letter to Ibn Tibbon. The medieval Hebrew translation of this work, attributed to 
Moses (d. 1283), the son of (Samuel) Ibn Tibbon, was published in 1850 by Professor 
Philoppowski in his Sepher ha-Asiph. See'S. Munk, Melanges de Philosophic Juive et 
Arabe, Paris, 1859, pp. 344-5. _ 

Although this work is eclipsed in contemporary scholarship by al-Madinat al- 
fadilah (see F. Najjar, op. cit., p. 1 0, Preface), it has often been cited by leading Muslim 
scholars and historians of the medieval period as one of al-Farabi’s greatest works. See 
Sa'id al-Andalusi, Tahaqdt al-umam, p. 72. 

,18 See al-Farabi, Plato's Laws, trans. M. Mahdi, in Medieval Political Philosophy: A 
Source-hook , ed. R. Lerner and M. Mahdi, The Free Press of Glencoe, Canada, 1963, 
pp. 83-94; (the latter work is hereafter cited as Medieval Political Philosophy ). See also 
L. Strauss, “How Farabi read Plato’s Laws,” in Melanges Louis Massignon. 
Damascus, 1957, vol. Ill, pp. 319-44. On Ibn Sina’s views on this question, see for 
example M. Mahdi, “Avicenna: On the Divisions of the Rational Sciences,” in Lerner 
and Mahdi (eds.), op. cit., p. 97. 

"“This was especially true of the Spanish school of philosophy, among both Muslims 
and Jews. See D.M. Dunlop, Fusul al-madani, pp. 7, 18-19. On the influence of al- 
Farabi’s political philosophy upon Maimonides, see L. Strauss, "Quelques Remarques 
sur la Science Politique de Maimonide et de Farabi,” op. cit. On the genera! reception 
of al-Farabl’s political ideas in the Islamic world, see T.W. Arnold, The Caliphate, 
Oxford, 1924. 

1 20 See E.I.J. Rosenthal, Aver roes' Commentary on Plato's Republic, Cambridge, 1956, 
pp. 208, 283; also D.M. Dunlop, op. cit.,_ p. 19. 

,2I The medieval Latin version of al-Tanbih 'ala sabil al-sa‘adah is known by the name 
Liber exercitationis ad vianfelicitatis whose edition by D.H. Salman appeared in 1940. 
Al-Farab?s commentary on Plato's Laws was translated as Alfarabius Compendium 
Legum Platonis whose text was edited and translated into modern Latin by F. Gabrieli, 
and published in London in 1952. 

l22 See E. Wiedemann, “Zur Alchemie bei den Arabern” in Journal fur praktische 
chemie, N.F., 76(August 1907), 1 1 5-22. The Arabic text was published for the first time 
by A. Sayili, together with its Turkish translation. See Belle ten, XV: 57 (1951), 69-79. 
123 See, for example, Kilab ara ahl al-madinai al-fadilah, ed., A. N. Nadir, Beirut (1968); 
hereafter cited as al-madinal al-fadilah. Chapter 24 of this work, entitled On the Cause 
of Dreams, is wholly devoted to the theory of dreams. In his The Philosophy of 
Aristotle, al-Farabi makes a distinction between the study of dream-interpretation and 
the investigation into the nature and causes of dreams. See al-Farabi's Philosophy of 
Pluto and Aristotle, trans. M. Mahdi, Cornell University Press, Ithaca (1969), sec. 87, 
p. 121. (This work is hereafter cited as The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle ). For a 
modern discussion of al-Farabi’s theory of dreams, see M. Wali-ur-Rahman, "al-, 
Farabi and His Theory of Dreams,” Islamic Culture, 10 (1936), 137-51. 

1 24 On the question of the transmission of al-Farabfs writings to the medieval Jews and 
readers of Latin, and the influence of al-Farabi upon the Scholastics and other 
European philosophers, see the various works cited by N. Rescher, al-Farabi: An 
Annotated Bibliography, pp. 50-1. On the Latin translations, see in particular D.H. 
Salman, “The Medieval Latin Translations of al-Farabi’s works,” in The New 
Scholasticism, 13 (1939), 245-61. 

12S For a discussion of these different explanations, see Nasr, “Chira Farabira 
mu'aliin-i thani khandihand?” in Essays on Farabi, First Part, pp. 14-9. 

I26 Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, p. 134, n. 13. 
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CHAPTER 2 


AL-FARABI’S PSYCHOLOGY IN 
ITS RELATION TO THE 
HIERARCHY OF THE SCIENCES 

j| 2. 1 The Idea of the Unity and Hierarchy of the Sciences 

r No proper, in-depth philosophical study of al-Farabi’s classification 
I of the sciences, indeed of any worthy classification, is possible 
• without a prior investigation into certain aspects of epistemology. 
I This investigation must provide the philosophical basis of 
classification. It is only in the light of such an epistemological 
\ paradigm that we can unveil the true significance of why, for 

' example, al-Farabi chose the scheme of classifying the sciences that 

he did, why a number of sciences in his day, such as alchemy and the 
f interpretation of dreams, were excluded from his enumeration 
(although he wrote treatises on them), and why the religious sciences 
of jurisprudence ( ‘ilm al- fiqh) and kalam (dialectical theology) do not 
seem to occupy a central position in his classification. N. Rescher, in 
fact, treated the Ihsa al-‘ulum, the treatise in which the above 
> classification is given, as one of al-Farabi’s important works on 

\ epistemology . 1 

The most fundamental idea related to traditional epistemology 
1 to which al-Farabi fully subscribed is that of the unity and the 
hierarchy of the sciences. The profound relationship between this 
idea and traditional epistemology may be expressed by saying that in 
f one sense the idea is the fruit of traditional inquiry into epistemology, 
while in another sense it is a basis of that inquiry. The former is true, 
because this idea results from the application of the doctrine of 
Tawhid (Unity of the divine principle ) 2 to the whole domain of 
human intelligence and its activities of thinking and knowing. In 
inquiring into the problem of how a person knows - that is, the 
i methodology of knowledge (al- ‘ilm) in its most comprehensive sense 
' - one cannot but be confronted by the hierarchic nature and reality of 
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the subjective and objective poles of knowledge. We are, in other 
words, confronted with the hierarchy of the faculties and powers of > 
knowing within the human knowing subject and the world of beings 
that are knowable and known. 

This hierarchy in both the microcosmic and macrocosmic orders 
of reality represents many manifestations of the divine principle. The 
idea of the hierarchy of the sciences, al-Farabi would say, is rooted in 
the nature of things. The sciences constitute a unity because, as will be 
explained in chapter three, their ultimate source is one, namely the 
divine intellect. This is true regardless of the intermediary agencies 
through which people may have acquired these sciences. 

The idea of the unity and hierarchy of the sciences may also be 
regarded as a basis for traditional epistemology. This is true in a 
human society closely bound to revelation, like the society in which 
al-Farabi lived and thought. 3 There, the idea of a hierarchy of reality 
is very much alive. Thanks to the teaching of revelation, that idea is 
accepted as an axiomatic philosophical truth. It is evident that the 
idea of hierarchy is rooted in Islamic revelation from the following 
teachings of the Qur’an and hadiths. First, the Qur’anic verses 
themselves are of various grades in respect of value although all of 
them are believed to be of divine origin. This is because they deal with 
different levels of reality. 

The celebrated Verse of the Throne (ayat al-kursi)* was 
described by the Prophet as the chief (sayyidah) of the Qur’anic j 
verses. 5 As explained by al-Ghazzali, the reason for this is that the ] 
verse is exclusively “concerned with the divine essence, attributes and 
works” and that “it contains nothing other than these.” 6 Moreover, 
according to another prophetic hadith, the greatest divine name ( al - 
ism al-a‘zam ) lies in the Verse of The throne. 7 The Prophet also said 
that the Chapter of Sincerity or Purity ( Surat al-ikhlas), which is 
made up of four short verses, equals one third of the Qur’an. The high 
position occupied by this chapter is due to the fact that it concerns the 
knowledge of the Haqiqah or the divine reality, which is the most 1 
excellent of the three fundamental forms or levels of knowledge i 
contained in the Qur’an. The other two divisions of the Qur’anic I 
verses deal respectively with the Tariqah and the Shari'ah, both of j 
which reflect the Haqiqali at their own levels. The Tariqah, the ] 
esoteric spiritual path to God, is the qualitative and vertical extension 
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of the Shari'ah, the divine law which is the general path to God. 

The scriptural evidence cited above indicates that the hierarchic 
structure of the Qur’an reflects the structure of dbjective reality. 
There are, however, numerous verses which refer directly to the 
hierarchy of creation. These speak of the tripartite division of the 
universe into the heavens, the earth, and the intermediate world. 8 
There is also the lower heaven 9 and the higher angelic world which is 
nearer to God. 10 Angels, according to both the Qur’an and hadiths, 
have been created by God with different ranks. “ Revelation also 
teaches that both Paradise and Hell are characterized by 
degrees. 12 

One finds numerous references in the Qur’an and hadiths to the 
idea of degrees of intellectual and spiritual realization or the 
subjective experience of reality. We have, for example, a hierarchy of 
believers and knowers, as testified by the following verse: “God raises 
in degrees those of you who believe and those to whom knowledge is 
given.” 13 According to Ibn ‘Abbas (d.68/687-688), a companion of 
the Prophet, the learned rank seven hundred grades above ordinary 
believers. 14 There is, further, the hierarchy of witnesses of divine 
unity. Says the Qur’an: “God bears witness that there is no god but 
Him, and so do His angels and those endowed with knowledge 
standing firm on justice. ” 15 We may also mention here the three 
main categories or divisions of mankind after the Day of Judgment. 
In Qur’anic terminology, these are (1) those nearest to God ( al - 
muqarrabun), (2) the Companions of the Right Hand ( ashab al- 
maimanah ), that is the righteous generally, and (3) the Companions 
of the Left Hand ( ashab al-mashamah ), those who will be placed in the 
abode of misery because they have rejected God and His Message or 
have led a wicked and sinful life. 16 

The above references to the Qur’an and the prophetic traditions, 
although by no means exhaustive, are sufficient in our view for the 
purpose we have in mind, namely to demonstrate that the idea of 
hierarchy is rooted in the Islamic revelation. Since the hierarchic 
structure of reality extends to all domains of cosmic manifestation, 
including the realm of human intelligence and cognition, its 
corollaries in these domains (one of which is the hierarchy of the 
sciences) are operative in most people’s minds when they deal with the 
place of things in the cosmic order. Thus, in the second sense referred 
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to earlier and in the way of looking at the genesis of philosophical and 
scientific concepts, al-Farabi’s inquiry into psychology represents no 
more than an attempt to give a rational dress to the metaphysical idea 
of the hierarchy of beings and of knowledge. Al-Farabi certainly did 
not discover the above metaphysical idea through the process of 
rational .inquiry. Rather, this idea acts as one of the principal guides 
to that inquiry, while at the same time being confirmed by it. 

Although the idea of hierarchy was generally accepted by 
medieval Muslim thinkers, it was by no means conceptualized and 
understood in only one way. We may speak of the distinctly Farabian 
exposition of this idea. Accordingly, in the next three chapters, I will 
deal with what I consider to be al-Farabi’s treatment and 
understanding of the specific idea of the unity and the hierarchy of the 
sciences. 

2.2 The Bases of the Hierarchy of the Sciences 

To speak of the hierarchy of the sciences is to speak of the reasons 
why one science or another is accorded a nobler rank or precedence 
over others. According to al-Farabi, the true basis of such an 
ordering consists of one or more of three elements. In his Risdlat ft 
fadilat al- ‘ulum wa 'l-sind'at ( Treatise on the Excellence of the Sciences 
and the Arts ), 17 he writes: ] 

The excellence of the sciences and the arts is only by virtue of one 
of three things: the nobility of the subject matter, the profundity 
of the proofs, or the immensity of the benefits in that science or J 

art, whether these benefits are anticipated or are already 
present. As for the (science or art) which excels others because of I 

the immensity of its benefits, it is like the religious sciences (al- 
'ulum al- shar’iyah ) and the crafts needed in every age and by - 

every nation. As for that which excels others because of the 
profundity of its proofs, it is like geometry (al- handasah). As 
regards that which excels others because of the nobility of its 
subject matter, it is like astronomy film al-nujum). However, all 
these three things or any two of them may well be combined in a 
single science such as metaphysics ( al-'ilm al-ildhi ). 1 8 

In the above passage, al-Farabi cites three criteria by means of 
which the hierarchy of the sciences might be established. The first, the 
nobility of the subject matter ( sharaf al-mawdu % is derived from the 
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fundamental principle in ontology that the world of beings is 
hierarchically ordered. We may, therefore, speak of the first criterion 
as constituting the ontological basis of the hierarchy of the sciences. 
According to al-Farabi, astronomy fulfills the criterion of having a 
noble subject matter because it deals with the most perfect of bodies, 
namely the celestial bodies. 19 The second criterion, the profundity of 
the proofs ( istiqsa al-barahin), is based upon the view that 
systematization of truth claims in the different sciences is 
characterized by different degrees of clarity and certainty. According 
to this view, the methods of discovering truth claims and of proving 
them are more perfect and vigorous in some sciences than in others. 
On the basis of the second criterion, al-Farabi considered geometry 
to be superior to many other sciences. This was, in fact, a prevalent 
view in hrs time. The rigor of geometrical proofs was generally 
admired as perfect. Insofar as the idea of profundity of proofs 
pertains directly to methodological issues, the second criterion may 
be regarded as constituting the methodological basis of the hierarchy 
of the sciences. 

As for the third and last criterion, namely the magnitude of the 
benefits fizam al-jadwa) which can be derived from the science in 
question, it is based upon the fact that both practical and spiritual 
needs which concern the volitional aspects of the soul are also 
hierarchically ordered. For al-Farabi, as well be shown in chapter 
four, the question of practical human needs and of the benefits or 
usefulness of objects (including the sciences and arts) and human acts 
belongs to the ethico-legal domain. It is significant that he mentions 
the sciences of the Shari'ah as an example of knowledge which is 
deemed excellent on account of its usefulness. This is because, in 
Islam, the idea of hierarchy of human needs and of values of human 


acts in all spheres of life is based upon the ethico-legal teaching of the 
Shari'ah . 20 In his political philosophy, of which ethics is a part, al- 
Farabi defines practical human needs in terms of ethical categories of 
the useful and the good, which agree with the teaching of the 
Shari'ah . 21 Since the third criterion pertains directly to ethico-legal 
issues, it may be described as the ethico-legal basis of the hierarchy of 


the sciences. Although al-Farabi dealt with the three above bases for 
hierarchically ordering the sciences, it is apparent that he is primarily 
concerned with the methodological basis. That this is so will be made 
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clear in my discussion of his classification of the sciences. One should 
not lose sight of al-Farabi’s central concern with the theme of the 
degrees of profundity of proofs. It bears an essential relationship to 
his scheme of classification of the sciences. However I will refer to his 
views on all three bases. 

A proper treatment of al-Farabl’s theory of methodology entails 
a discussion of his conception of logic. The latter, in turn, 
presupposes an understanding of the fundamental elements of his 
psychology. Al-Farabl’s psychology deals extensively with the theory 
of the intellect ('aqf). Included in the theory is the idea of the 
prophetic intellect which he defines as the Vehicle of divine revelation 
( wahy ). This idea of the prophetic intellect is of particular importance 
to our understanding of his conception of the relationship between 
revelation, intellect and reason. I will present in this chapter a detailed 
discussion of al-Farabi’s psychology - that is, his theory of the 
faculties of the soul. His theory of the relationship between 
revelation, intellect and reason will be treated in the next chapter. 
This will be followed in the same chapter by a discussion of his 
conception of methodology. 

2.3 The Hierarchy of Faculties of the Human Soul 

Al-Farab! discusses psychology mainly in four of his well known 
works, the Risalat fi’l-'aql, al-Madinat al-fadilah, al-Siyasat al- 
madaniyah , and Fusus al-hikam. In the discussions in the four works 
taken together he explains the hierarchical process of the 
development of the various faculties of the soul, the nature and 
functions of each, and the final purpose to which the activities of all of 
these are directed. In the Risalat fi’l-'aql, which is wholly devoted to a 
discussion of the intellect {‘aql), al-Farabi- explains the different 
senses in which the word intellect has been used . 22 He also gives an 
exposition of the various stages which the development of the human 
intellect may undergo in the process of actualizing the possibilities 
latent within it. As has been shown by a number of scholars, the 
elements of al-Farabi’s psychology (especially the doctrine of the 
intellect) were drawn from various sources - Aristotelian and 
Neoplatonic as well as Islamic . 23 

Following Aristotle, al-Farabi describes the human creature as a 
rational animal ( al-hayawan al-natiq) who is superior to all other 
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creatures. Humanity enjoys domination over other species by virtue 
of having an intelligence ( nutq ) 24 and a will ( iradah ), both of which 
are functions of the rational faculty . 25 According to al-Farabi, the 
faculties of the human soul ( al-nafs al-insaniyah) are five in number. 
He describes the order of their generation in man as follows: 

When man comes into being, the first faculty to appear is that by 
which he is nourished, namely the vegetative faculty ( al-quwwat 
al-ghadhiyah). After that there develops the faculty with which 
he perceives the tangible objects such as heat, cold and the rest. 

This is also the faculty with which he tastes and smells, hears 
sounds, and sees colors and all other objects of vision such as 
light rays. Along with the senses is developed (the faculty) with 
which he yearns for the sensibles; he either likes or dislikes them. 

Then, after that, appears another faculty with which he retains 
the impressions of the sensibles upon his soul after the sensible 
objects have disappeared from his senses. This is the imaginative 
faculty (al-quwwat al-mutakhayyilah). This faculty combines 
some (of the impressions of the) sensibles with others as well as 
separates some from others, producing different combinations 
and separations. Some of these are false and some are true. 
Associated with this faculty is the power of desire toward the 
objects of imagination. After that there appears in him the 
rational faculty ( al-quwwat al-natiqah ) with which he is able to 
perceive the intelligibles in order to distinguish between the 
noble and the based and to gain possession of the arts and the 
sciences. There is also associated with this faculty the desire 
toward that which has been perceived by the intellect . 26 

The order of development of the faculties of the human soul is 
the vegetative, the sensitive (al-quwwat al-hassah ), the appetitive ( al- 
quwwat al-nuzu'iyah), the imaginative, and the rational. Together 
they constitute the hierarchical order of pre-eminence, since each 
faculty exists for the sake of the one above it. The highest member of 
this hierarchy is the rational, for it rules or orders all the others. 

The human, says al-Farabi, gains knowledge of a thing either 
through the rational faculty, the imaginative faculty, or sensation . 27 
In maintaining this tripartite division of the cognitive faculties, he 
echoed the ancient doctrine that “only the like can know the like.” 
Corresponding to the tripartite structure of body (corpus), soul 
(anima, psyche) and spirit (spiritus), with which the sensitive, the 
imaginative and the rational are respectively identified, is the 
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tripartite structure of the corporeal, the psychic, and the spiritual 
worlds of the cosmos. It is significant that al-Farabi employed the 
same set of terms (i.c., jism, nafs, and ‘aqt) for the triadic nature of 
both the knower and the known. That terminological usage reflects 
his belief that microcosm and macrocosm correspond to one another. 
It also reflects his view that the reality of the subject and object of 
knowledge constitutes an organic whole. 

2.3.1 The Sensitive Faculty 

The sensitive faculty is the lowest of the cognitive faculties since it 
exists for the sake of both the imaginative and the rational. Al-Farabi 
- like many other Islamic philosophers - believed that in the process 
of development of the human individual the sensitive precedes the 
imaginative. That is to say, the cognitive power of the human soul is 
first developed through the external senses. The imaginative is, 
however, viewed as possessing a higher ontological status than the 
sensitive. Al-Farabi expressed the relationship between the two 
faculties by saying that the imaginative is a form (surah) for the ruling 
element of the sensitive and that the latter is matter ( maddah ) for the 
imaginative. 28 The ruling element of the sensitive faculty refers to the 
common sense (al-hassat al-mushtarakah). Al-Farabi defines it as the 
power or faculty (quwwat) which receives all the impressions of the 
five external senses. It is necessary to clarify what he means by the 
imaginative faculty as a form for the common sense and the latter as 
matter for the former. An important idea in al-Farabi’s psychology is 
that each lower faculty serves as matter for the higher. It is upon this 
idea that he constructs his system of the hierarchy of cognitive 
faculties of the soul. According to him, the common sense is matter 
for the imaginative in the sense that the existence of the former is the 
preparatory condition for the coming into being of the latter. The 
common sense is the instrument through which the imaginative 
attains perfection. 29 

Viewed as form, the imaginative is the ‘reality’ for the sake of 
which the common sense exists. In Aristotelian terms the imaginative 
is the final cause of the common sense. As will be seen later, al-Farabi 
extends or enlarges the above idea of form and matter in an ‘upward’ 
direction right to the realm of the universal, supra-individual 
Intellect. It seems to me that his motive for doing so - which is of 
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Neoplatonic inspiration - is to establish the pure forms of universals 
contained in the Intellect as the real content of all knowledge. 

Al Farabi’s above conception of form permits him to speak of 
the imaginative as form for the sensitive faculty as well. The 
implication is that the imaginative necessarily imposes a limit to the 
capacity of the sensitive to know things. The sensitive faculty can only 
know the external world that is of its own nature, namely, the 
material world which analogously is matter for the imaginal world 
(‘alam al-khayal , the Latin mundus imaginalis). The last named is the 
object of the imaginative faculty. Herein lies the significance of the 
sensitive faculty for man’s intellectual realization, despite the fact 
that as a mode of knowing it is limited by nature. In al- Farabi’s view, 
the indispensability of sensation for acquiring the arts and the 
sciences stems from the following consideration: the forms of sensible 
things perceived first by the external senses and then by the 
imaginative faculty constitute potential intelligibles. These will 
become actual intelligibles when man’s potential intellect (‘aql bi’l- 
quwwah) becomes actual as a result of being illuminated by the active 
intellect (a/- ‘aql al-fa “al). 30 

According to al-Farabi, perception, whether by the sensitive or 
the imaginative faculty, involves some kind of abstraction of the form 
of the perceived object. By abstraction he means the detachment of 
form from matter or its material accidents. There are degrees of 
abstraction. Sense neither abstracts form completely from matter, 
nor from the accidents of matter. Sensation cannot retain the forms 
of sensible objects after the absence of their matter. It needs the 
presence of matter for the presence of form. A higher degree of 
abstraction of form is effected through the imaginative faculty. This 
is explained below. 

2.3.2 The Imaginative Faculty 

In his theory of the imaginative faculty al-Farabi deals with what he 
calls the five internal senses ( al-hawass al-batinah). 31 These are: 

(1) the faculty of representation (al-quwwat al-musawwirah) 

(2) the faculty of estimation ( al-quwwat al-wahm) 

(3) the faculty of memory ( al-quwwat al-hafizah) 

(4) the faculty of compositive human imagination 
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(5) the faculty of compositive animal imagination ( al-quwwat al- 

mutakhayyilah) 

The faculty of common sense, which al-Farabi describes as the 
ruling element of the external senses and as the recipient of sensed 
forms, is excluded from both the external and internal senses. It seems 
that he makes of it a neutral sense occupying an intermediate position 
between the two. 32 It is not the function of common sense to preserve 
the forms it receives. That function belongs to the faculty of 
representation which is situated in the fore-brain. This faculty retains 
those forms even after the sensed objects have disappeared. Since this 
faculty does not need the presence of matter for the presence of form, 
its power of abstraction is said to be more perfect than that of 
sensation. However, the forms in the representative faculty are not 
divested of their material accidents. These forms are perceived with 
all their material attachments and relationships such as position, 
time, quality and quantity. It is impossible for a form in the 
representative faculty to be such as to admit all the individuals of the 
species to share in it. 

The faculty of representation only conserves forms of sensible 
objects which are perceived by the external senses. There are, 
however, non-sensible forms connected with the individual sensible 
objects that cannot be perceived by the external senses. Al-Farabi 
attributes the function of perceiving such forms to the faculty of 
wahm (estimation). 33 In illustrating this faculty, he gave the following 
example: when a sheep sees a wolf it perceives not only the latter’s 
sensible form but also its enmity toward it. The wolfs enmity, which 
is non-sensible, is perceived directly by the sheep’s faculty of wahm. 

Al-Farabi gave no other example to illustrate the function of 
wahm. Moreover, in the above example, he offered no further 
clarification concerning the perceptive: power of wahm. He does not 
say whether the sheep’s sense of fear at the sight of the wolf is as a 
result of a previous experience or is an instinctive interpretation by its 
soul of the latter’s image. According to Ibn Sina, the operations of 
wahm need not be purely instinctive but may be based on previous 
experience. 34 

Although al-Farabi was vague about how wahm operates, he 
was clear enough in spelling out its basic function, namely, the 
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association of non-sensible entities like good and evil with the 
individual sensible objects. The operation of wahm represents 
another stage of abstraction. Since it abstracts non-material entities 
from matter, its abstraction is said to be more perfect than that 
performed by the representative faculty. But insofar as the non- 
material entities are perceived in their particularity there is no 
difference between the two abstractions. 

Non-material entities perceived by wahm are retained in a 
different faculty, namely the faculty of memory ( al-quwwat al- 
hafizah). The relation of the faculty of memory to wahm is the same as 
that of the representative faculty to the common sense. Likewise, its 
relation to the non-material entities perceived by wahm is the same as 
j; that of the representative faculty to sensed forms. 

Another internal faculty is creative in its nature. It possesses a 
compositive function. It produces new composite images out of the 
images stored in the representative faculty through what is called the 
' process of combination (khalt or tarkib) and separation ( tafsil ). That 
is to say, it combines certain images with others and separates some 
images from others as it chooses. The animal with this faculty 
performs the above function both in its waking and sleeping states. 
Some of the newly produced images are objectively true and some 
false, according as there is, or there is not, a thing in the external 
world corresponding to them. With reference to humans al-Farabi 
calls this compositive faculty al-mufakkirah (rational imagination) 
and with reference to animals al-mutakhayyilah (sensitive ima- 
gination). 

Al-Farabi explains the distinction between the two kinds of 
compositive imagination as follows: in compositive human ima- 
gination the rational faculty makes use of the created images, with the 
help of wahm; in animal imagination the compositive power is 
utilized by the faculty of wahm. I will deal a little further with the 
question of how the rational faculty employs the images when 
discussing next that faculty. Al-Farabi’s explanation of the nature of 
compositive animal imagination suggests that the supreme internal 
faculty in the animal is wahm. This may be inferred from his 
description^ wahm as being served by the rest of the animal faculties. 
The faculty of memory serves it by conserving its objects of 
perception. The representative and compositive faculties serve it by 
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letting the images they produce be used by it. Al-Farabi did not 
explain the manner in which wahm is using the images. On the basis of 
his own definition of the function of wahm, I think what he probably 
means is that this faculty operates on the images by associating good 
or evil, pleasure or pain with them. 

Viewed as a whole, al-Farabi's treatment of the imaginative 
faculty lends itself to the following criticism. First, his terminological 
usage lacks precision. He is found to use the same term to denote 
several entities although only one such case is known. Al- 
mutakhayyilah, a key term in traditional Islamic psychology, is used 
by him in three different senses: (1) hi the general sense of a generic 
noun representing all the internal faculties, which are intermediary 
between the sensitive and the rational faculties; 35 (2) referring to a 
specific function of imagination or internal faculty, namely, the 
faculty of compositive animal imagination, as is the case in the above 
classification of the internal senses; 36 and (3) referring to the 
combination of compositive animal imagination and the repre- 
sentative faculty. 37 There is also a case, the only known one, in which 
al-Farab! employs different terms to denote the same faculty. He 
applies two terms, al-hafizah and al-dhdkirah, to the faculty of 
memory which conserves non-material entities perceived by wahm. 

A second criticism of al-Farabi’s treatment of the imaginative 
faculty is the lack of concrete examples to illustrate the functions of 
the different internal faculties he had enumerated. He also left 
unexplained the manner of operations of some of the faculties. These 
terminological and conceptual shortcomings notwithstanding, al- 
Farabl had clearly defined the basic functions of the imaginative 
faculty, namely, retention, composition and estimation of images. He 
made clear that these functions exist for the sake of the rational 
faculty. 

2.3.3 The Rational Faculty 

In the Fusul al-madani, al-Farabi summarizes the constitution and the 
range of functions of the rational faculty in the following terms: 

The rational faculty is that by which a man understands. By ii 
comes deliberation ( rawiyah), by it he acquires the sciences (al- 
'ulum) and arts ( sina'at ), and by it he distinguishes between the 
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fair and the ugly in actions. It is partly practical ('amali) and 
partly theoretical ( nazari ). The practical is partly a matter of 
skill (mihniyah) and partly reflective (fikriyah ). The theoretical is 
that by which man knows the existents which are not such that 
we can make them or alter them from one condition to another, 
e.g. three is an odd and four an even number. For we cannot 
alter three so that it becomes even, while still remaining three, 
nor four so that it becomes odd, while still four, as we can alter a 
piece of wood so that it becomes round after being square, 
remaining wood in both cases. 

The practical is that by which are distinguished the things 
which are such that we can make them or alter them from one 
condition to another. What is a matter of skill and art is that by 
which the skills are acquired, e.g. carpentry, agriculture, 
medicine, navigation. The reflective is that by which we 
deliberate on the things which we wish to do, when we wish to 
know whether to do it is possible or not, and if it is possible, how 
we must perform the action. 38 

From the above passage we may derive a number of important 
principles of al-Farabi’s classifications of the sciences. The first of 
these is that the rational faculty is partly theoretical and partly 
practical. This principle is the basis for his fundamental division of 
the sciences into the theoretical and the practical. Furthermore it is 
the constitution of the rational faculty described above which gives 
rise to the four elements that constitute human perfection or 
happiness, namely theoretical virtues, deliberative virtues, moral 
virtues, and practical arts. These four elements of human happiness 
in turn serve as a basis for his scheme of classification in the Ihsa al- 
‘ulum. These two principles will be discussed rn chapter four. What I 
wish to consider here are the various degrees of the acquisition of 
knowledge by the rational faculty. 

According to al-Farabi, the function of the theoretical rational 
faculty is to receive the forms of intellectual objects. He calls 
intellectual objects intelligibles ( ma'qulat ). The forms of intelligibles 
are universals. These are immaterial forms which are completely free 
from matter and material attachments. There are two kinds of 
intelligibles that are imprinted on the rational soul. 39 Intelligibles of 
the first kind are forms abstracted from their matters in some manner 
which I shall presently explain. Before these universal forms were 
abstracted from their matters they were potential intelligibles. When 
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they were abstracted, they became actual intelligibles. The second 
kind of intelligibles consist of forms that are always in actuality, that 
is, forms which are not and never were in matter. These latter 
intelligibles refer to the First Cause and the whole hierarchy of 
separate intelligences ( al - ‘uqul al-mufariqah) situated below it. Placed 
in the lowest rank in this hierarchy is the active intellect whose 
function in the acquisition of knowledge by the rational faculty is 
discussed below. According to al-Farabi, all human beings share a 
“certain natural disposition” which he calls the potential intellect 
(‘ aql bi’l-quwwah).* 0 This intellect possesses the capacity to receive 
intelligible forms or universals. The actualization of this capacity 
occurs when the potential intellect is illuminated by the active 
intellect. The potential intellect becomes an actual intellect (‘aql bi'l- 
fi‘l) in relation to the intelligible forms it has received. It is still a 
potential intellect in relation to other intelligible forms. The first 
forms to be imprinted on the rational soul are the intelligibles which 
the potential intellect abstracts from the matters. What makes 
possible this simultaneous transformation of the potential intellect 
and the potential intelligibles into their states of actuality is their 
illumination by the aetive intellect. 

Al-Farabi describes the relation of the active intellect to the 
potential intellect by the analogy of the relation of the sun to the eye 
in darkness. The eye is only potential sight as lcng as it is in 
darkness . 41 It is the sun, insofar as it gives the eye illumination, which 
makes the eye actual sight and visible things actually visible. Further, 
the sunlight enables the eye to see not only objects but also the light 
itself as well as the sun which is the source of that light. In a similar 
manner, “light” from the active intellect makes the potential intellect 
an actual intellect and the potential intelligibles actual intelligibles. 
The potential intellect is then able to perceive that “light” as well as 
the active intellect. 

Al-Farabi identified the active intellect with the holy spirit (Ruh 
al-Quds) or Gabriel, the archangel of divine revelation . 42 He also 
called it “a separate form of man” or true man ( al-insan ‘ala’l- 
haqiqah ). 43 The active intellect is a perfect repository of intelligible 
forms. As such, it serves as a model of intellectual perfection. Man 
attains the highest level of being possible for him when he realizes 
within himself the being of the true man. That is to say, when man’s 
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intellect comes to resemble the active intellect. Al-Farabi’s 
conception of the active intellect exemplifies how he sought to 
harmonize Greek philosophical theories with the religious beliefs of 
Islam. 

With the abstraction of universals by the potential intellect, the 
process of abstraction of forms from matter reaches its most perfect 
stage. This abstraction presupposes not only a contact between the 
potential and active intellects but also the presence of images of 
sensible things in the imaginative faculty. In saying that these 
imaginative forms emerge into the rational faculty as intelligibles, al- 
Farabl did not mean that the source of the latter forms is the 
imaginative faculty. According to him, the source of intelligible forms 
is the active intellect. The forms which exist in the material world are 
bestowed by the active intellect . 44 In this intellect the forms exist as 
universals and are absolutely separate and simple. When these forms 
descend into the imaginal and sensible worlds they enter into a 
plurality. But with the help of the active intellect these particularized 
forms are onee again raised in the intellect of man to the domain of 
the universal. 

There are levels of actualization of all the possibilities latent 
within the human intellect. The first possibility to be realized by the 
human intellect is the possession of what al-Farabi calls primary 
intelligibles ( ma’qulat ula ). 45 These intelligibles constitute one of the 
four classes of indemonstrable premises usually mentioned by 
Muslim coinmehtators on Aristotle’s Organon.* 6 Indemonstrable 
premises are those syllogistic premises which are grasped without a 
syllogism or recourse to a middle term. From them are derived all 
other syllogistic premises. Of the four kinds of indemonstrable 
premises, the primary intelligibles are the most worthy of being 
adopted as the premises of demonstrative syllogisms employed in the 
philosophical sciences. Al-Farabi defines demonstration as a 
syllogism composed of premises which are true, primary, and 
necessary. I will discuss further his concept of demonstrative 
syllogism fn the next chapter. 

Al-Farabi divides primary intelligibles into two kinds according 
to the manner in which they arise in the intellect. Of the first kind are 
intelligibles which occur to an individual without any inquiry or prior 
desire to know them. The individual is not aware of how and when 
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these intelligibles come to exist in his intellect. These intelligibles \ 
appear to be natural (fitriyah ) to the intellect in the sense that they are. 
common to alt who are equipped by natural dispositioir to receive 
them. Al-Farabi calls them “primary principles” ( al-mabadi’al - , 
ula ). 47 As examples, he mentions the following: every three is an odd 
and every four an even number; every part of a thing is smaller than 
the thing and every whole is greater than its part; two quantities 
which are equal to a third are equal to one another. 48 

Al-Farabi calls primary intelligibles of the second kind “axioms . 
of certainty” ( awa’il al-yaqin). These intelligibles are deliberately ’ 
sought by men. They arise in the intellect as a result of inquiry and ; 
experience but without recourse to reasoning. The distinction - 
between the two kinds of primary intelligibles may be best - 
understood by referring to al-Farabi’s notions of conception g 
( tasawwur ) and assent ( tasdiq ). In al-Farabi, conception is variously ■ 
described as understanding the meaning of a thing, what its name } 
signifies, or what it is. 49 Conception of a thing is free from judgment , 
about the existence of that thing. j 

There are various levels of conception. The lowest level is the i 
concept of what a name signifies. It is a necessary condition of the - 
higher forms of conception. The highest level of conception is perfect j 
definition ( al-hadd al-tamm) which signifies the essence of the thing . 
defined. As for assent, al-Farabi defines it as “the belief that a thing 
about which a judgment has been made exists outside the mind as it is 1 
believed to be by the mind.” 59 Equivalently, assent is the belief that a^ 
judgment made abont a thing is true since al-Farabi understands] 
what is true as a thing’s existence outside the mind corresponding to j 
what is believed by the mind. Assent may then be true or false , ,j 
depending on whether the thing toward which it is directed exists orJ 
does not exist. Assent applies to both simple and predicate existence ] 
of a thing. A 

There are also various levels of assent. Since assent is in the] 
nature of belief, it admits of degrees of certainty. Al-Farabi makes] 
clear that certainty involves only assent to what is true. The notion of I 
certainty is not applicable to an assent to what is false. Each level of ] 
assent corresponds to a particular degree of certainty. In one of his j 
works, al-Farabi classifies assent into certainty, approximate] 
certainty (muqarib li’l- yaqin ), and trust {sukun al-nafs). 51 He j 
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describes certainty as being composed of three elements: (1) the belief 
that something is or is not in a specific condition, (2) the belief that 
! that thing cannot be other than it is, and (3) the belief that belief (2) 
cannot be otherwise. 52 Approximate certainty is composed of the 
f first two beliefs only while trust is merely the first belief. 

| The class “certainty” is in turn divided into “necessary 
'certainty” and “certainty at times”. The former refers to necessary 

1 beliefs in what is true and necessary. Primary intelligibles are 
examples of such beliefs. The latter sub-class refers to beliefs in what 
is true but not necessary. By non-necessary object of belief al-Farabi 
peans an object which may undergo changes hi its futnre state of 
existence. Al-Farabi’s classification of assents is important in 
understanding his theory of methodology. I will deal with it in greater 
Retail in the next chapter. My present discussion of his notions of 
conception and assent merely aims at clarifying the distinction 
between the two kinds of primary intelligibles previously mentioned, 
j Al-Farabi maintains that all knowledge is either conception or 
|ssent. In general, every assent must be preceded in time by a 
Sufficient amount of conception or by other forms of assent unless it 
ttself is the lowest form of assent. 53 The distinction between primary 
principles and axioms of certainty lies in the fact that the relations 
letween assent and conception in the two cases are different in 
jature. The knowledge of primary principles is not sought and is 
5rior in time to all other knowledge. In other words, the assent to a 
primary principle is not preceded in time either by conception or 
pother form of assent. The knowledge of a primary principle is 
certainly dependent on the knowledge of the definitions of the terms 
yhich constitute the subject and the predicate of the proposition 
pvolved. Al-FarabT explains, however, that in this case the 
knowledge of the definitions is immediate and is simultaneous with 
|ie assent to the proposition containing the terms. For example, 
iyhen the meanings of the terms “whole” and “part” are understood 
Completely, then the proposition “the whole is greater than its part” 
s known immediately. Further, the definitions of “whole” and 
'part” are grasped by most people in an immediate manner from the 
iime their intellects begin to perceive. 

In contrast, the knowledge of axioms of certainty is sought. The 
tssent to them is only given after inquiry and experience. By 
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“experience” al-Farabi means the process of arriving at the perfect 
definitions of the terms contained in the axioms. In his commentary 
on Aristotle’s Topics he says that this process should be called 
“scientific induction” if at all the term “induction” is to be used . 54 
“Scientific induction” resembles ordinary induction in that it 
produces a judgment about a universal, derived from judgments 
about particular cases of that subject. However, ii differs from the 
latter in the following respect: “scientific induction” seeks to 
establish a universal proposition for its own sake. Ordinary induction 
aims at verifying universal premises to be used in syllogisms. Further, 
the assent to a universal proposition established by “scientific 
induction”, if it does arise, is of the degree of necessary certainty. In 
ordinary induction the assent to a universal premise is at best of the 
degree of approximate certainty, which is the level of dialectical 
arguments in general . 55 

The sole example which al-Farabi gave of a universal pro- 
position produced by “scientific induction” is the statement “all 
teaching and all learning which proceed through reasoning come 
from prior knowledge.” The universal judgment in this example is 
arrived at only after the definitions of the terms constituting the 
subject 56 become completely known. The definition of the subject is 
not known spontaneously but as a result of experience, that is, after 
an examination of individual instances of learning and teaching 
which proceed through reasoning. Al-FarabT asserts, however, that 
the necessary certainty about the above proposition does not derive 
from the certainty that all the particular instances of teaching and 
learning have been exhaustively investigated. For the latter certainty 
is an impossibility. Rather, the necessary certainty results primarily 
from the universality of the proposition which is productive of 
intuition . 57 In some individuals, says al-Farabi, the intuitive capacity 
is so strong that they are able to form a universal judgment about a 
subject on the basis of knowledge of just a few particular instances of 
the subject. 

Al-Farabi describes both kinds of primary intelligibles as 
immediate knowledge. In the case of the axioms of certainty, they are 
said to be immediate in the sense of known without a middle term. 
The predicate of such an axiom is an inherent part of the subject. 
Thus knowledge of the predicate existence is known through the 
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definition of the subject itself. Axioms of certainty are not immediate 
in the temporal sense because the definition of the subject is only 
known completely through experience. Only the primary principles 
are immediate in both senses. 

ATFarabi’s notions of conception and assent are also useful in 
clarifying the manner in which the imaginative serves the rational 
faculty. Primary intelligibles result from self-evident combinations of 
single universal either as affirmative or negative propositions. These 
single universal are conceived in the mind (nafs) through the 
assistance of the faculties of memory and wahm. The faculty of 
rational or deliberative imagination ( al-mufakkirah ) operates on the 
individual forms stored in the representative faculty and on the 
individual meanings of sensible objects perceived by wahm and stored 
in memory. It does this by discerning similarities and differences 
between these individual forms or between the individual meanings. 
As a result of this discernment the accidental universals come to be 
conceived. By distinguishing between the essential and the accidental, 
the essential universals are next to be conceived. It is also the faculty 
of deliberative imagination which combines these single universal 
meanings into affirmative and negative propositions. 

Al-Farabi identifies the primary intelligibles with the principles 
of all the four philosophical sciences which he enumerates in the Ihsa 
al-'ulum and in some other works . 58 The sciences are mathematics, 
natural philosophy, political philosophy, and metaphysics. Al- 
Farabl maintains that most of the principles of these sciences are 
acquired gradually through “scientific induction”. There is a certain 
order in which these principles generally come into the possession of 
the intellect. In al-FarabPs view, this is the natural order of learning 
the principles of the sciences. He describes the general rule 
determining this order as follows: one begins with what is easiest for 
the intellect to comprehend, followed by the next easiest, and so on . 59 
The ease with which principles can be grasped is in direct proportion 
to the “distance” of their subjects from matter. Metaphysical 
principles are the exceptions. Although objects of metaphysical 
inquiry are absolutely free of matter, they are not easily 
comprehensible unless one has acquired knowledge of the principles 
of some of the sciences. For example, the knowledge of the four 
Aristotelian causes 60 in natural philosophy, which al-Farabi calls the 
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principles of being, is necessary in understanding the idea of God as 
the first or ultimate cause of all beings. 

According to al-Farabi, the principles of mathematics are the 
easiest to grasp. In mathematics itself, the easiest to comprehend are 
the principles of arithmetic, then come those of geometry, optics, 
astronomy, music, and mechanics, in that order . 61 Mathematics is 
followed by natural philosophy, then metaphysics, and then political 
philosophy. In the Ihsa' al-‘ulum, al-Farabi enumerates these four 
philosophical sciences in this order. I will discuss further the 
principles of these sciences and the significance of their order of 
enumeration at various places in the next four chapters. 

Al-Farabi refers to the intuitive perception of intelligible forms 
by the intellect as intellection. There are degrees of intellection. The 
reception of primary intelligibles constitutes the first degree. Al- 
Farabi believes in the doctrine of the identity of the intellect and its 
intelligible objects in the act of intellection . 62 Thus he says that the 
illuminated potential intellect, in receiving the primary intelligibles as 
forms, becomes those forms, just as a piece of wax receives forms not 
by being imprinted on its surface but by pervading its totality so that 
the wax is turned into an image . 63 Al-Farabi also believes that both 
the primary intelligible forms and the resulting actual intellect, 
insofar as they are actual, acquire a new ontological status in the 
totality of beings ( al-mawjuddt ). 64 

The process of the acquisition of actuality by the potential 
intellect reaches its perfect stage when that intellect becomes an actual 
intellect not only in relation to all the primary intelligibles but also to 
the secondary ones derived from them . 65 When that stage is reached, 
the resulting actual intellect begins to reflect upon itself and its 
contents. Al-Farabi argues that the actual intellect can contemplate 
every intelligible by receiving its form. The contents of the actual 
intellect are, in fact, pure intelligibles abstract from matter. Further, 
the actual intellect can know itself because it is both intellect and 
intelligible thing. The actual intellect’s contemplation of itself and its 
contents constitutes a second degree of intellection. It is a higher kind 
of intellection than the. first, since its objects are intelligible forms 
abstract from matter and do not depend on the imaginative and 
sensitive faculties. When the actual intellect possesses this second 
intellective power, it becomes what al-Farabi calls the acquired 
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intellect ( al-'aql al-mustafad ). 66 

The acquired intellect thus refers to the actual intellect when it is 
both self-intelligible and self-intelleetive. Al-Farabi is here giving a 
technical meaning to the term “acquired intellect”. According to him, 
the “acquired intellect” is the most developed form of the human 
intellect. However, it admits of degrees of perfection. Of all things in 
the sublunary world, the “acquired intellect” is the closest ill 
resemblance to the active intellect . 67 Both intellects are forms of 
form, meaning that both are self-intelligible and self-intellective. 
Their contents are of the same kind insofar as they are pure 
intelligibles abstract from matter. Al-Farabi also says that the 
acquired intellect does not need a body for its subsistence nor 
corporeal and animate powers for its thinking activities . 68 This is 
another respect in which the “acquired intellect” resembles the active 
intellect. 

The two intellects, however, are not of the same rank. It was 
mentioned earlier that the active intellect is absolutely separate and is 
the perfect repository of intelligible forms. Although the contents of 
the two intellects are similar insofar as they are intelligibles abstract 
from matter, they are not of the same ontological order. The active 
intellect and its contents never cease being actual whereas the 
“acquired intellect” represents a stage of the acquisition of actuality 
by the potential intellect. The two intellects differ in another respect. 
Intelligible forms contained in them are in an inverse order. The order 
in which the active intellect contemplates existing things is from the 
more perfect to the less perfect of them . 69 In the case of the thinking 
activity of the human intellect, we ascend from that which is best 
known to us to that which is unknown. That which is more perfect in 
existence, al-Farabi insists, is more unknown to us. 

When the human intellect becomes the “acquired intellect” it is 
capable of contemplating the active intellect itself. The degree of 
perfection of the “acquired intellect” depends on the extent to which 
it actually acquires intelligible forms from the active intellect. In its 
highest perfection the “acquired intellect” attains union with the 
active intellect. By “union” al-Farabi means that the “acquired 
intellect” participates in the reality of the active intellect without 
being essentially identified with the latter. For there is a part of the 
active intellect’s reality which is transcendent to or not participated 
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by the human soul . 70 Through its union with the active intellect, this 
“prophetic intellect” becomes the human vehicle of divine revelation. 
In according the highest position to the prophetic intellect in the 
hierarchy of the faculties of the human soul, al-Farabi remains 
faithful to the religious view that revelation is the highest source of 
knowledge. 

His notion of the acquired intellect is the key to his solution to 
the problem of the relationship between revelation and reason as well 
as of the relationship between religion and philosophy, which will be 
examined in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE METHODOLOGICAL BASIS 
OF THE HIERARCHY 
OF THE SCIENCES 

The last chapter presented al-Farabi’s view of the hierarchy of the 
faculties of the human soul. That hierarchy culminates in the 
prophetic intellect, which he identifies with the active intellect, the 
archangel of divine revelations. In this chapter three main topics are 
discussed. The first is al-Farabi’s conception of the relationship 
between revelation on the one hand and intellect and reason on the 
other. The second is his theory of the relationship between religion 
and philosophy. The third is his conception of methodology. 

3.1 Revelation, Intellect, and Reason 

One of the fundamental articles of faith ( arkan al-iman ) in Islam is 
belief in divine revelation ( wahy ). The human recipient of this 
revelation is known as a prophet ( nabiy ) or messenger ( rasul ) of God. 
Muslims believe that prophets and messengers are the best and the 
noblest of God’s creatures. Al-Farabi accepted fully this religious 
tenet. But whereas the ordinary believer is content to accept its truth 
at the level of faith , 1 al-Farabi the philosopher sought to understand 
the reality of divine revelation as a philosophical truth. Thus, he says 
in his Kitab al-millat al-fadilah: “Theoretical opinions in religion 
have their proofs in theoretical philosophy, while they are taken in 
religion without proofs .” 2 

Armed mainly with the tools of Aristotelian psychology, al- 
Farabi set out to expound his doctrine of prophecy and revelation 
within the framework of a comprehensive theory of the intellect. He 
describes the nature of the prophetic intellect as the vehicle of 
revelation as follows: 

The supreme ruler [i.e., the prophet] without qualification 
is he who does not need anyone to rule him in anything what- 
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ever but has actually acquired the sciences and every kind of 
knowledge; he has no need of anyone to guide him in anything. 
Such a one is able to comprehend each of the particular things he 
ought to do. He can guide others safely in all matters in which he 
instructs them, employ all those who do any of the acts for which 
they are equipped, and determine, define, and direct these acts 
toward happiness. This is found only in the one who possesses 
superior natural dispositions when his soul is in union with the 
active intellect. 

He can only attain his [union with the active intellect] by 
first acquiring the passive intellect and then the intellect called 
the acquired ( al-mustafad ); for, as is stated in On the Soul, union 
with the active intellect results from possessing the acquired 
intellect. This one is the true prince according to the ancients; he 
is the one of whom it ought to be said that he receives revelation. 
For a person receives revelation only when attains this rank, 
that is, when there is no longer any intermediary between him 
and the active intellect; for the passive intellect is like matter and 
substratum to the acquired intellect, and the latter is like matter 
and substratum to the active intellect. It is then that the power 
that enables one to understand how to define things and actions 
and how to direct them toward happiness emanates from the 
active intellect to the passive. This emanation that proceeds (al- 
ifadat al-ka’inah) from the active intellect to the passive through 
the" mediation of the acquired intellect is revelation (wahy).* 


Al-Farabi’s philosophical explanation of wahy contains 
reference to the participation of three kinds of intellects. The first is 
the active intellect, a cosmic entity which acts as a transcendent 
intermediary between God and man. The second is the aco^ired 
intellect ( al-‘aql al-mustafad) which the Prophet acquires only insofar 
as his soul is in union with the active intellect. In this union the 
acquired intellect receives transcendent knowledge from the active 
intellect. The third, the passive intellect (al-'aql al-munfa‘il ), refers to 
the actual receptive intellect of the prophet in general . 4 The acquired 
intellect is a special intellective power which enters the prophet’s 
mind as the result of his union with the active intellect. The receptacle 
in the prophet’s soul which receives this special intellective power is, 
according to al-Farabi, the passive intellect. For this reason the 
acquired intellect is spoken of as the intermediary between the passive 
intellect and the active intellect. 



Methodological Basis of Hierarchy of Sciences 

The ultimate source of revelation is God: “Since the active 
intellect emanates from the being of the First Cause , 5 it can be said 
that it is the First Cause that brings about revelation to this person 
through the mediation of the active intellect .” 6 In the passage cited 
above, which occurs in the al-Siyasat al-madaniyah, al-Farabi 
summarizes all that is essentially contained in the traditional doctrine 
of revelation as expounded by the falasifah ? 

According to al-Farabi, revelation possesses two dimensions 
corresponding to which are two fundamental prophetic functions. 
The first is the theoretical dimension. It comprises knowledge of what 
al-Farabi calls the natural intelligibles ( al-ma’qulat al-tabi‘iyah). 8 
These are the objects of the theoretical-rational faculty alone. They 
are defined as those “existents which are not such as that we can make 
them or alter them from one condition to another .” 9 In the above 
passage, al-Farabi calls the highest type of this knowledge gnosis 
(, ma'rifah ). Elsewhere he calls it wisdom ( hikmah ), which he defines as 
“the most excellent knowledge of the most excellent existents .” 10 
Through wisdom man knows true happiness. Al-Farabi notes that 
one who has received this dimension of revelation has acquired the 
sciences and gnosis. This dimension corresponds to the intellectual 
function of the prophet in his capacity as a sage and philosopher . 11 
For al-Farabi, every prophet is a sage and a true philosopher but the 
converse is not necessarily true. 

The second dimension is the practical one. It comprises 
knowledge of what al-Farabi calls the voluntary intelligibles ( al - 
ma'qulat al-iradiyah). 12 These are the objects of the practical-rational 
faculty, more specifically, that part called the deliberative faculty (al- 
quwwat al-fikriyah). The voluntary intelligibles are those which can 
be made to exist outside the soul by the will when the accidents and 
states that accompany them as they come to be have come into actual 
existence by the will . 13 They are things which are found useful for the 
attainment of an end which in this case is truly good and virtuous 
namely the attainment of supreme happiness. This meaning of 
happiness is perceived by the theoretical intellect. Al-Farabi calls this 
second dimension of revealed knowledge “practical wisdom.” It 
acquaints humans with what must be done to attain happiness . 14 

Practical wisdom refers primarily to the divine laws, for he says: 
“Once the conditions that render their actual existence possible are 
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prescribed, the voluntary intelligibles are embodied in laws .” 15 This 
dimension therefore corresponds to the law-giving and legislative 
function of the prophet in his capacity as a ruler, king or statesman. It 
is in referring to this dimension of revelation and this prophetic 
function that al-Farabi says that the one who receives revelation is 
able to “comprehend well each one of the things that he ought to do, 
to guide well all others in everything in which he instructs them,... .and 
to determine, define and direct these acts toward happiness.” 

Furthermore, according to al-Farabi, revelation is a kind of 
cosmic intellection. He describes it as that objective phenomenon 
which occurs when the prophet’s soul is in intellective union with the 
supra-individual active intellect. Through the latter, which as the 
lowest of the cosmic intellects understands the essence of the First 
Cause and secondary causes (the principles of the heavenly bodies), 
as welt as its own essence , 16 the prophet possesses a supra-rational 
vision of the One and of the whole realm of the spirit. The prophet’s 
experience of revelation is not limited, however, to having a vision of 
these spiritual realities in their essence. This can only be experienced 
by a few. Since the message of revelation is meant for aH to whom the 
prophet is sent, his experience of revelation must also embrace the 
level of understanding of these spiritual realities that is within the 
possible reach of the rest of that collectivity. 

Al-Farabi maintains that spiritual or intellectual truths (for 
example, principles of being by which he means the four Aristotelian 
causes; the hierarchy of beings; the meaning of supreme happiness) 
are either understood philosophically or imagined. To understand 
them is to grasp their essence. To imagine them is to perceive their 
images. Al-Farabi uses the following analogy to explain the 
difference between these two levels of understanding: 

We see a person, we see a representation of him, we see his 
image reflected in water, and we see the image of a 
representation of him reflected in water. Our seeing the person 
himself is like the intellect’s cognition of the principles of beings, 
of happiness, and so forth; while our seeing his reflection in 
water and our seeing a representation of him is like imagination 
since we are seeing that which is an imitation of him. 17 

Similarly, says al-Farabi, when we imagine spiritual realities, we 
are in fact perceiving imitations of them rather than cognizing the 
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spiritual realities themselves. 

According to al-Farabi, in the case of many people, spiritual 
truths cannot be grasped in their essence either because of certain 
impediments in their natural constitutions or because of their habits. 
Their understanding of these spiritual realities is through images 
(sing., khayal), symbols (sing., mithal) and imitations or similitudes 
(sing., muhakah) provided by revelation. Revelation in its totality is 
experienced by the prophet not only spiritually and intellectually 18 
but also through imagination and sensation. For example, the angel 
of revelation actually appears to the prophet in visual form and the 
angel speaks in audible form. It is the prophet’s imaginative faculty, 
described by al-Farabi as “the highest degree of perfection a person 
can reach with his imaginative powers ,” 19 which transforms the 
intelligibles bestowed upon it by the active intellect into “vivid and 
potent symbols capable of impelling to aetion .” 20 

In the Fusus al-hikam, al-Farabi gives a detailed explanation of 
the prophet’s experience of revelation. What happens when an angel 
and the prophetic spirit meet is that both the internal and external 
senses of the prophet get attracted to the world of the spirit. The angel 
is presented to the senses in accordance with the power of the one who 
sees the angel not in the absolute but the relative form. The prophet 
hears the angel’s speech as a voice even though it is intrinsically a 
spiritual communication ( wahy ). By “spiritual communication” al- 
Farabl means that the mind of the angel communicates its content 
directly to the human mind. According to al-Farabi, this is what 
constitutes real “speech,” since it conveys the meaning of the 
addressor’s mind (to the addressee’s mind) in a direct manner. 

In ordinary human communication, the addressor cannot touch 
the mind of the addressee directly in the manner in which a seal 
touches a piece of wax and cannot render it like itself. Consequently, 
the addressor has to adopt an exterior ambassador, like voice, writing 
or gesticulation. As for the communieation between the angel of 
revelation and the prophet, it is at once spiritual and imaginative- 
perceptual. It is a direct spiritual communication because the 
prophetic spirit is pure, so that there is no veil between it and the mind 
of the angel. The latter shines upon the former as the sun shines upon 
clear water. The communication is also imaginative-perceptual 
because 
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the prophetic mind is impressed by an impression which then 
overflows also in the internal sense (i.e., imagination). When the 
imaginative faculty is strong, the angel’s impression on it is such 
that it is perceived (visibly and audibly). Thus the recipient of 
revelation contacts the angel by his interior (mind) and receives 
revelation internally, but the angel also appears to him in a 
visual form and his speech takes on an audible form. In this way, 
the angel and the revelation come to his cognitive faculties in 
both ways (i.e., spiritual and imaginative-perceptuai ). 21 

Since the prophet’s imaginative faculty is strong and perfect, neither 
the sensations coming from the external world nor its services to the 
rational soul overpower it to the point of engaging it utterly. On the 
contrary, despite this engagement it has a superfluity of strength 
which enables it to perform its proper function. The condition of the 
prophet’s imaginative faculty with all its engagements in waking life 
is like the condition of other souls when they are disengaged in sleep. 
It is by virtue of its perfection that the prophet’s imaginative soul is 
able to figurize the intelligibles bestowed upon it by the active intellect 
in terms of visible symbols. These figurative images, in turn, impress 
themselves on the perceptual or sensitive faculty . 22 

In explaining the conversion of intelligibles of the higher world 
into objects of prophetic visions, al-Farabi introduces an activity or 
function of the imaginative faculty which was not encountered before 
in our discussion of that faculty. This activity is termed muhakat . 23 
The term conveys the idea of ‘imitating’, ‘copying’, ‘re-enacting’ or 
‘expressing in symbols.’ In its activity of muhakat the imaginative 
faculty may concern itself either with sensibles ( mahsusat ), 
intelligibles or impressions conveyed to it by the appetitive. faculty . 24 

Prophetic ‘imitations’ of revealed truths with images and 
symbols are necessary because for those devoid of philosophical 
knowledge they provide the only effective means of understanding 
those truths. According to al-Farabi, it is not the prophet himself who 
creates these images and symbols. The working of ‘imitation’ within 
the prophet’s imaginative faculty is not the result of his intellectual 
deliberation. He is completely passive before that activity just as the 
objects of our dreams are not determined by us. Al-Farabi maintains 
that the images and symbols too are revealed to the prophet. 

Al-Farabi’s doctrine of the visual and acoustic symbolization of 
spiritual truths by the imaginative faculty, which was later taken over 
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by Ibn Sina, agrees with the views presented in the Qur’an and the 
numerous traditional accounts of the prophet’s revelation. 

For al-Farabi, religious images and symbols (such as those 
referring to the angel of revelation) possess an objective validity 
within the context of the religious tradition in question although they 
are private to the prophet, hence not empirically verifiable to most 
people . 25 By objective validity is meant that meaning-wise, the 
images and symbols admit of a common emotional and rational 
experience by the members of the religious community. Even the 
philosophers belonging to that community accept the validity of the 
symbols seeing that the prophet himself is the source of both the 
interpretation of their meanings and the philosophical understanding 
of the truths which these symbols reflect and embody. 

The above view of the relation between revelation and the 
rational faculty underlies al-Farabi’s account of the relationship 
between revelation, intellect and reason. Revelation understood as 
the prophet’s intellectual or spiritual vision of the essence of the 
spiritual realities, is of the same nature as the pure intellection 
[ta’aqqul) or intellectual intuition of the philosophers and sages 
(hukama') or the mystic’s experience of gnosis ( ma'rifah ). For this 
reason, intellection has been described by many traditional 
authorities, ancient as well as modem, as “Revelation on the scale of 
the microcosm .” 26 It is necessary to stress that, for al-Farabi, the 
above similarity pertains only to the nature of the intellectual 
experience in the two cases. 

Revelation, however, is superior to intellection in a number of 
respects. First, the prophet’s intellectual experience of the reality of 
divine things during revelation is not preceded by his learning about 
these things from an external human source, or by some kind of 
reasoning which likewise presupposes the possession of certain data 
concerning them. As explained, al-Farabi insists that the prophet has 
no human teacher or guide and that he becomes the recipient of 
divine revelation precisely because he possesses superior natural 
dispositions. A perfect soul likewise makes his intellect the perfect 
substratum for the angel of revelation. 

If al-Farabi insists that revelation does not occur until and unless 
the acquired intellect (al-'aql al-mustafad) has been attained, this does 
not in any way contradict his earlier assertion that the prophetic mind 
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does not need external instruction. In his view the attainment of the 
acquired intellect does not necessarily depend for its realization on 
the amount of knowledge one receives from external instruction. Al- 
Farabi has made it clear that the acquired intellect must precede 
revelation in time because the former alone can become matter and 
substratum for the active intellect. In maintaining this view, al-Farabi 
was possibly influenced by the popular idea in Islam that prophecy 
begins at the age of forty. Prior to his first experience of revelation, 
the prophet already possesses intellectual maturity and has exhibited 
a certain level of theoretical and practical wisdom, thanks to his 
superior natural dispositions. 

As for intellection or intellectual intuition, says al-Farabi, its 
realization in general is only possible within the fold of a religious 
orthodoxy or revealed tradition. In other words, intellection depends 
on revelation for its effective realization. In the Tahsil al-sa'adah, for 
example, al-Farabi explains clearly the necessary intellectual and 
moral training which a person must undergo and the qualifications he 
should possess before he can reach that summit of philosophical 
experience, which is intellection . 27 He also emphasizes the fact that 
philosophical training and realization presupposes the existence of a 
living philosophical and spiritual tradition whose origin is prophetic. 
He goes so far as to say that the pursuit of philosophy is legitimate 
only when it is rooted in a nd never divorced from a revealed tradition, 
including its religious rites and legal-moral injunctions. Thus: 

A philosopher must perform the external {bodily] acts and 
observe the duties of the law for if a person disregards a law 
ordained as incumbent by a prophet and then pursues 
philosophy, he must be deserted. He should consider unlawful 
for himself what is unlawful in his millah (i.e., religious 
community ). 28 

In more precise terms, revelation helps to promote intellection in 
two ways. First, the theoretical dimension of revelation provides a 
wealth of data for the human mind to reflect upon. Initially, the 
theoretical revealed data are accepted on the basis of faith or by way 
of imagining them . 29 Later, in contemplating upon these data, the 
philosophically-nrinded person may arrive at an intellection or 
intuitive understanding of them. Another way in which revelation 
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promotes intellection is by providing knowledge of religions rites and 
moral injunctions. Al-Farabi thinks that the observance of these rites 
and injunctions helps to facilitate the path to intellection. 

Revelation is also superior to intellection by virtue of the fact 
that the former, unlike the latter, is not only experienced by the 
intellect but also by the other cognitive faculties. Spiritual truths 
received by the prophet’s intellect are transformed into images and 
symbols by the imaginative faculty. This is not the case with other 
kinds of intellection. 

According to al-Farabi, there is another lesser level of 
intellectual intuition which is associated with the acquisition of the 
first intelligibles. Although they resemble each other in the sense that 
truths are apprehended in a direct manner in both cases, they refer to 
qualitatively different experiences. This is because the corresponding 
objective truths involved are at different levels. As for the remaining 
ways of knowing objects through the rational faculty, these kinds of 
knowledge are acquired through the indirect processes of discursive 
reasoning which employ syllogisms (qiyas ). 30 Although al-Farabi 
uses the same term ‘aql for both intellect and reason, as is true of 
Islamic intellectual tradition in general, he is clear enough about their 
distinguishing features and functions. According to him, intellect is 
the principle of reason in the sense that the latter is the handmaid of 
the former. 

The principles or premises ( muqaddamah ) upon which the 
highest kind of reasoning 31 is based come from the intellect. Upon 
these premises reason produces a body of syllogistic discourse 
( mukhatabah ). 32 The aim of this discourse is to enable premises 
derived from supra-rational experience to be apprehended rationally 
by those devoid of that experience so as to lead them to that kind of 
experience itself. 

The importance in al-Farabi’s view of the above role of reason in 
relation to the intellect (described by Schuon as the descending or 
Communicating function of reason ), 33 becomes apparent when he 
makes this ability to conduct a rational discourse of supra-rational 
truths one of his main criteria to determine the true worth of a 
philosopher. The perfect philosopher is one who not only possesses 
the highest truths or wisdom but also the ability to conduct a rational 
discourse concerning these truths for the benefit of others . 34 As for 
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the person who receives the discourse, the hope is that he will be led 
from the rationally formulated proofs to an intellectual intuition of 
transcendent truths. Al-Farabi says that there are individuals who, 
through a syllogistic discourse, attain an intuitive understanding of 
intellectual and spiritual truths . 35 In such cases reason becomes an 
instrument for reaching the divine truths in revelation. 

In Islamic intellectual tradition the distinction between intellect 
and reason is well noted. Some later Muslim thinkers used the term 
al- ‘aqlal-kulfi for intellect in contrast to al- ‘aql al-juz’i for reason. The 
intellect is compared to a sun that shines within man and reason to the 
reflection of this sun on the plane of the mind . 36 The intellect is the 
instrument through which an intuitive uncierstanding of transcendent 
truths is attained. Reason is the instrument of discursive thought 
(fikr). Al-Farabi characterizes the intellect as the faculty which 
“cannot be in error in regard to what occurs to it, but atl the species of 
knowledge which reach it are true and certain and cannot be 
otherwise .” 37 By this statement al-Farabi means that in contrast to 
reason which can err, the intellect is by nature beyond error. He seems 
to argue that reason is not entirely free from the possibility of error 
inasmuch as it operates by syllogisms. I will deal further with this 
question in my discussion of al-Farabl’s theory of methodology. 

Al-Farabl’s distinction between intellect and reason has an 
important bearing on his philosophy of science. Reason, says al- 
Farabl, operates upon various kinds of data. Some of these are 
furnished by man’s mental faculty. These are the kind of data which 
are not totally free from the possibility of doubt and error. Through 
the imaginative power of composition and separation of sensible 
impressions, the human being, both during waking and sleeping 
hours, is capable of imagining things which do not have an objective 
existence outside the soul. Reason may well be fed with this kind of 
data, the objective truth or falsity of which it has no authority to 
judge. ■ 

For al-Farabi, all data which are not known to be certain must 
be judged in the light of those which are . 38 The highest category of 
certain truths comprises the metaphysical truths furnished by 
revelation and intellection. This category refers to the secondary 
intelligibles which are none other than the Platonic ideas or the 
archetypes of the physical and imaginal worlds. Consequently, for al- 
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Farabi the claims of reason concerning the nature and reality of the 
physical and imaginal worlds ought to be judged in the light of their 
metaphysical principles. 

Al-Farabi’s view of the nature of the relationship between 
revelation, intellect and reason may be summarized as follows: 
Reason is not opposed to the intellect or revelation if it is correctly 
used. Reason, in fact, should serve both the intellect and revelation. 
Al-Farabi is a well-known example of those Muslim thinkers who 
emphasized the positive aspect of reason as a ladder which leads one 
to the verities of revelation. There is unity of revelation, intellect and 
reason in the sense that their ultimate source is one, namely the 
Divine Intellect. 

3.2 Religion, Philosophy and the Sciences 

In the Tahsil al-sa'adah al-Farabi has clearly stated his views on the 
nature of religion and of philosophy and the relationship between 
them: 


When one acquires knowledge of the beings or receives 
instruction in them, if he perceives their ideas themselves with 
his intellect, and his assent to them is by means of certain 
demonstration, then the science that comprises these cognitions 
is philosophy. But if they are known by imagining them through 
similitudes that imitate them, and assent to what is magined of 
them is caused by persuasive methods , 39 then the ancients called 
what comprises these cognitions religion. And if those 
intelligibles themselves are adopted, and persuasive methods are 
used, then the religion comprising them is called popular, 
generally accepted, and external philosophy . 40 

Al-Farabi revived the ancient claim that religion is an imitation 
\°f philosophy. According to him, both religion and philosophy deal 
with the same reality. Both comprise the same subjects and both give 
an account of the ultimate principles of the beings (that is, the essence 
of the First Principle and the essences of the incorporeal second 
principles). Both give an account of the ultimate end for the sake of 
which man is made - that is, supreme happiness - and the ultimate 
end of every one of the other beings. However, says al-Farabi, in 
everything of which philosophy gives an account based on 
intellectual perception, religion gives an account based on 
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imagination. In everything demonstrated by philosophy, religion 
employs persuasive methods. 

The purpose of prophetic ‘imitations’ of revealed truths with 
images and symbols has been explained. The nature of these religious 
images and symbols needs further discussion. According to al- 
Farabl, religion draws the similitudes of transcendent truths from the 
natural world, the world of arts and crafts, or from the realm of socio- 
political institutions. For example, the intelligibles of utmost 
perfection, like the First Cause, the angelic beings or the heavens are 
symbolized by sensibles which are excellent, perfect, and beautiful to 
look at . 41 Thus, in Islam, the sun symbolizes God, the moon the 
prophet, and the stars the companions of the prophet. 

Functions of political offices such as the kingship with the whole 
hierarchy of his subordinates and their respective functions provide 
images and symbols for the understanding of the hierarchy of beings 
and the divine acts in the creation and administration of the universe. 
Human production of arts and crafts provides similitudes of the 
actions of natural powers and principles by means of which natural 
objects come into being. For example, the four Aristotelian causes 
which al-Farabl also terms the four principles of being may be 
explained by referring to the principles of the production of art 
objects. In general, says al-Farabl, religion attempts to bring the 
similitudes of philosophical truths as close as possible to their essences. 

In Islam, the above views concerning the distinction between 
religion ( millah ) and philosophy (falsafah ) have generally been 
identified with the mashshai school of philosopher-scientists to 
which al-Farabi belongs. Rahman has shown that this distinction was 
given a detailed formulation in the later developments in Greco- 
Roman religious philosophy . 42 However, the fundamental idea 
intended to be conveyed through that distinction is not something 
foreign to the perspective of Islamic revelation. The same idea is 
expressed by the Sufis in terms of the exoteric-esoteric distinction. 
That idea is that truth or reality is one but its comprehension by the 
human mind is of various degrees of perfection. Although himself a 
Sufi, al-Farabl speaks here as a representative of the philosophical 
tradition. 

In the perspective of the falasifah the two fundamental 
approaches to the truth are philosophy and religion. What is being 
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contrasted here is not philosophy, understood as a rational system 
formulated independently of intellection and revelation, and religion, 
understood as a total revealed tradition. This is quite clear from al- 
Farabi’s language, as well as from his descriptions of philosophy and 
religion. The term used by him to refer to religion as distinct from 
philosophy is millah and not din .* 3 This shows that al-Farabl wishes 
to contrast philosophy not with a revealed tradition hi its tdtality , 44 
but with the exoteric dimension of a revealed tradition. Hence he used 
the term millah rather than the term din. Millah is appropriate since it 
refers to a divinely sanctioned religious community with its body of 
beliefs and laws or moral-legal injunctions based on revelation. The 
external dimension of a revealed tradition should be identified with 
the beliefs and practices of this religious community. 

In the above-cited passage al-Farabi seems to argue that there 
are two kinds of philosophy. One is what he calls a popular, generally 
accepted and external philosophy. From his description of the 
characteristics of this philosophy and those of kalam, particularly the 
one given in the Ihsa’ al-'ulum, there is no doubt that al-Farabl 
regards kalam as an example of this kind. The other is an esoteric 
philosophy meant for the elite, a philosophy into which only those 
who are intellectually and spiritually prepared may be initiated . 45 
This philosophy can best be described as a science of reality based on 
the method of certain demonstration ( al-burhan al-yaqini), a method 
which is a combination of intellectual intuition and logical conclusion 
( istinbat ) which is certain. It is therefore a superior kind of knowledge 
to religion {millah), since the latter is based on the method of 
persuasion {al-iqnd 1 ). 

Furthermore, for al-Farabl this philosophy refers to that eternal 
truth or wisdom ( al-hikmah ) which lies at the heart of all traditions. 
This may be identified with the philosophia perennis promulgated in 
the West by Leibniz and comprehensively expounded in this century 
by Schuon . 46 Speaking of some of the ancient possessors of this 
traditional wisdom, al-Farabi writes: 

It is said that this science existed anciently among the 
Chaldeans, who are the people of al-‘Iraq, subsequently 
reaching the people of Egypt, from there transmitted to the 
Greeks, where it remained until it was transmitted to the Syrians 
and then to the Arabs. Everything comprised by this science was 
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expounded in the Greek language, later in Syriac, and finally in 
Arabic . 47 

Referring to the Greeks, al-Farabi says that they call this 
knowledge of eternal' truth “unqualified” wisdom and the highest 
wisdom. They called the acquisition of it “science,” and the scientific 
state of mind “philosophy”. By the latter they meant the quest and 
the love for the highest wisdom. According to al-Farabi, the Greeks 
also held that potentially this wisdom subsumes all the virtues. For 
this reason, they called it the science of sciences, the mother of 
sciences, the wisdom of wisdoms and the art of arts. What they 
meant, says al-Farabi, is the art that makes use of all the arts, the 
virtue that makes use of all the virtues, and the wisdom that makes 
use of all the wisdoms. 

Al-Farabi seems to be fully aware of the fact that while the 
essence of this eternal wisdom is one and the same in all traditions, it 
has not found the same modes of expression in these traditions. He 
did not, however, say what these modes of expression are in the case 
of pre-Greek traditions. But he refers to the Greeks, more precisely 
Plato and Aristotle and particularly the latter, as the originators 48 of 
new forms of expression and exposition of this ancient wisdom, 
namely the dialectical or the logical. Knowledge of its forms came to 
be inherited by Islam through the Syriac Christians. 

As we have seen, al-Farab! defines the highest wisdom as “the 
most excellent knowledge of the One as the First Cause of all 
existence and as the First Truth which is the source of all truths . 49 
Following Aristotle, al-Farabi uses the term philosophy to refer not 
only to this metaphysical knowledge expressed in rational forms, but 
also the sciences which are derived from the former based on the same 
method of certain demonstration. Thus, al-Farabi’s philosophy 
comprises four parts: the mathematical sciences, physics (natural 
philosophy), metaphysics, and the science of society (politics). 

The philosophy-religion distinction is thus envisaged by al- 
Farabl in the context of one and the same revealed tradition. But the 
distinction has a universal validity, being applicable to all revealed 
traditions. By viewing each tradition in terms of its hierarchic 
divisions into philosophy and religion, al-Farabi was able to provide 
a theory to explain the phenomena of the diversity of religions. 
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According to him, the many religions differ from one another 
because the same intellectual and spiritual truths can have many 
different imaginative representations . 50 There is, however, a unity of 
all revealed traditions at the philosophical level, since the 
philosophical account of reality is one and the same for all nations 
and peoples . 51 

At the same time, al-Farabi entertains the idea of the relative 
superiority of one religious symbolism over another in the sense that 
the symbols and images employed in one religion are closer to the 
spiritual truths they seek to convey, i.e., are more adequate and 
effective, than those employed in another religion. It is noteworthy 
that al-Farabi is not known to have derogated any religion by name, 
although he does contend that some religious symbols and images are 
objectionable or harmful. He writes: 

The imitations of those things 52 differ in excellence; some 
of them are better and more perfect imaginative representations, 
while others are less perfect; some are closer to, others are more 
removed, from the truth. In some the points of contention are 
few or unnoticeable, or it is difficult to contend against them, 
while in others the points of contention are many or easy to 
detect, or it is easy to contend against them and to refute them . 53 

The philosophy-religion distinction as al-Farabi has formulated 
it again brings into focus the centrality of the hierarchy of the sciences 
in his thought. When this distinction is applied to both the theoretical 
and practical dimensions of revelation previously described, we will 
arrive at a result which throws further light on the way al-Farabi 
treats the religious sciences in his classification in contrast to the 
philosophical sciences. Kalam and fiqh, the only religious sciences 54 
to appear in his classification, are for him the external or exoteric 
sciences of the theoretical and practical dimensions of revelation 
respectively. Metaphysics ( al-'ilm al-ilahi ) and politics ( al-'ilm al- 
madani ) are their respective philosophical counterparts. 

3.3 Al-Farabi’s Theory of Methodology 

A major theme in al-Farabi’s philosophy of science film) is the 
question of the degrees of profundity of proofs. He maintains that 
some sciences are more excellent than others because they employ 
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more perfect methods of arriving at truth claims and of proving them 
than those used in the latter. His conception of methods of proofs is 
found in his logical theory which deals primarily with syllogisms. 

The term ‘ilm (science) is used by al-Farabi in several senses. This 
study is primarily interested in his notion of “science” understood as 
an organized body of knowledge and as a discipline having distinctive 
goals, basic premises, and objects and methods of study. For it is the 
“sciences” understood in this sense which al-Farabi seeks to classify. 
Every science so defined is comprised of cognitions ( ma'arif) which 
encompass both conception and assent. In chapter two it was noted 
that the term conception is variously described by al-Farabi as 
understanding the meaning of a thing, what its name signifies or what 
it is. There are levels of conception ranging from what a name 
signifies to the perfect definition. By assent, al-Farabi means the 
belief that a judgment made about a thing is true. This belief admits of 
degrees of certainty. 

Al-Farabi describes proof (dalil) in its general sense as an 
argument or reasoning by means of which the assent that is sought is 
attained. He mentions three types of proofs, namely syllogism 
( qiyas ), induction ( tasaffuh ), and rhetorical ( khutabiyah ) proof . 55 
Since assent admits of degrees of certainty, al-Farabi identifies each 
type of proofs with a particular level of certainty the nature of which 
is discussed below. In fact, one of the main characteristics of his 
theory of methodology is the idea of the correspondence between 
methods of proofs and degrees of certainty attained by the human 
mind. 

Al-Farabi describes syllogism as a form of argument in which 
two propositions, called premises, are joined together in such a way 
that a third proposition, called the conclusion, necessarily follows . 56 
The two premises share a common element called the middle term (al- 
hadd al-awsat). There are said to be three figures of syllogisms (i.e., 
the first, second and third figures) corresponding to the three 
positions of occurrence of the middle term in the premises of a 
syllogism . 57 

Al-Farabi calls syllogisms of the first figure, that is syllogisms in 
which the middle term is the predicate of one premise and the subject 
of the other, perfect syllogisms because it is self-evident in these cases 
that the conclusions follow necessarily from the premises. In the case 
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of all other syllogisms the conclusion is also necessary but only 
known after the syllogisms -have been reduced by some process 58 to 
the perfect syllogisms. 

The term “syllogism” in the above description is used in its 
technical sense of “the form of an argument”. The term refers to the 
special way in which any premises are arranged. In the context of this 
technical meaning al-Farabi is able to speak of the demonstrative, 
dialectical, and sophistical arguments as syllogisms for they all share 
the same form of reasoning . 59 In certain of his treatises the term 
“syllogism” is used in a more general sense to include rhetorical and 
poetical arguments. These five kinds of syllogism differ from each 
other in their “matter” (mawadd), that is, in the nature of their 
premises. There is an hierarchy of syllogistic methods or proofs 
corresponding to an hierarchy of the premises of a syllogism. This 
correspondence may best be explained by referring to the four classes 
of indemonstrable premises grasped without a syllogism: received 
opinions ( maqbuldt ), generally accepted opinions ( mashhurat ), sense- 
knowledge ( mahsusat ), and primary intelligibles. For all premises 
used in a syllogism are ultimately reducible to the four classes. 

Demonstrative syllogisms are said to be composed of premises 
that are true, primary and necessary. Al-Farabi identifies these 
premises mainly with primary intelligibles and premises derived from 
them through valid syllogisms. But he also includes certain kinds of 
sense-knowledge among the demonstrative premises. Demonstrative 
proof ( burhan ) is the most certain kind of proof since assent to 
primary intelligibles is of the degree of necessary certainty, the 
highest possible. The certain and thus excellent nature of 
demostration is derived from the certain nature of its pre- 
mises. 

Al-Farabi accepts the validity of some kinds of sense-knowledge 
as premises for demonstrative syllogisms. The objects of sense- 
knowledge which he considers valid for demonstration are those 
things which are such that they have always been observed to be the 
same everywhere in the past and present and that no syllogism 
concluding the opposite exists. He contends that sense-knowledge of 
such kind affords certainty, which he calls certainty at times to 
distinguish it from necessary certainty . 60 Demonstrative proof is the 
method employed in the philosophical sciences alone. 
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Dialectical syllogisms are said to be composed of premises that 
are only approximately certain. Al-Farabi equates such premises 
with the generally accepted opinions. He defines generally accepted 
opinions as statements which are acknowledged by “all men or the 
majority of men, or by all scholars ( 'ulama') and men of intelligence 
(‘uqala’) or the majority of these,” when no one takes exception to 
those statements. 61 In al-Farabi, the main difference between 
demonstrative premises and generally accepted opinions appears to 
be in the manner in which assent is given to each kind of premise. 
Whereas assent to demonstrative premises is produced on the basis of 
intellection and rational examination, generally accepted opinions 
are acknowledged on the basis of faith or the testimony of other 
people. But what is generally acknowledged, argues al-Farabi, is not 
necessarily true. It is only generally accepted that people should 
accept such opinions especially if these came from scholars, 
intellectuals and experts in some field. 62 

To understand why al-Farabi characterizes generally accepted 
premises as being only approximately certain, it is useful to recall his 
classification of assent into certainty, approximate certainty, and 
trust. Complete certainty is comprised of three types of beliefs: ( 1 ) the 
belief that something is or is not in a specific condition, (2) the belief 
that that thing cannot be other than it is, and (3) the belief that belief 
(2) cannot be otherwise. Approximate certainty refers to the first two 
beliefs only. Likewise, the assent to a generally accepted proposition 
is in the nature of those two beliefs. For the third belief presupposes a 
critical examination of the first two beliefs. Yet critical examination is 
what is lacking in the adoption of generally accepted opinions. In 
other words, the belief that a generally accepted opinion cannot be 
otherwise is not scrutinized. 

The primary consideration in accepting generally accepted 
opinions is not that they are true or valid but simply that there is a 
general consensus concerning them. Moreover, “because fame or 
popularity and not truth is the standard for their acceptance, 
opinions which are contrary to or contradict one another may both 
be generally accepted simultaneously” 63 Far this reason, al-Farab! 
ranks dialectical proof below demonstration in excellence. He 
describes it as the kind of proof generally employed in the religious 
sciences like kalam and jurisprudence. 
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Dialectical proof, however, is ranked above the sophistical, 
rhetorical and poetical in excellence. Strictly speaking, says al- 
Farabi, rhetorical and poetical arguments are not syllogistic. A 
necessary condition for an argument to be syllogistic is that it should 
be composed of at least two simple statements connected together in 
the manner displayed by the three figures of syllogism previously 
described. Al-Farabi argues that one of the main characteristics of 
rhetorical proofs is the omission of one of the two main premises 
from which the conclusion results. 64 The popular view is that 
rhetorical proofs are syllogisms. The omission of a premise is claimed 
to be done for the sake of brevity. Since al-Farabi grants the fact that 
demonstrative and dialectical syllogisms may omit a premise for the 
sake of brevity or because the premise is too obvious, he has to 
distinguish between the two “types” of omission. He maintains that 
the real purpose of omitting a premise in rhetorical arguments Is to 
hide the fact that the omitted premise is unsuitable for a syllogism. 65 
Rhetorical proofs may then be considered as syllogisms only if the 
popular understanding or usage of the term is to be accomodated. In 
certain treatises of his, al-Farabi does make such an accomodation. 

The main aim of rhetorical arguments is to persuade the hearer 
to accept whatever beliefs by making his soul feel contented with 
those arguments, without however reaching certainty. 66 Al-Farabi 
identifies rhetorical premises generally with received opinions. Of the 
four indemonstrable premises, received opinions are ranked the 
lowest in terms of the degree of certainty which the premises afford. 
Like generally accepted opinions, received opinions secure their 
adoption on the basis of the testimony of other people. In al-Farabi’s 
view, the certainty associated with received opinions is only of the 
level of trust for these opinions are not even generally acknowledged. 
Rather, these opinions are simply received from a single individual or 
at best a group of people, 67 without investigating whether or not the 
thing believed could be otherwise. Thus, trust refers only to the first 
of three beliefs comprised in complete certainty. 

As for poetical arguments, these too do not fulfill the necessary 
condition for a syllogism. In poetical arguments, the two main 
premises need not even be connected. Poetical arguments simply seek 
to imitate objects through speech and to produce imagination in the 
people’s souls so that they may desire or avoid a given object. The 
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premises of poetical arguments are imagined propositions. That is to 
say, the meanings associated with the words used in the propositions 
are imitations of the things signified by the words. 

Al-FarabI maintains that, from the point of view of discovering 
truths or verification ( tashih ) of truth claims, both rhetorical and 
poetical arguments are of no use to the sciences. 

Al-Farab! appears to distingnish between sophistical arguments 
that are syllogistic and those which are not. In either case, sophistical 
reasoning does not lead to the kind of certain knowledge that is 
sought in the sciences. For when the form of the argument is 
syllogistic, its premises only appear to be generally accepted when in 
fact they are false. Or, when the premises are generally accepted, the 
arguments only appear to be sound syllogisms when in fact they are 
not. 68 The main aim of sophistical arguments, says al-Farabi, is on 
the one hand to lead the hearer into error, falsification ( tamwih ) and 
trickery ( makhraqah ) and on the other hand to produce a favorable 
opinion of the speaker as a man of wisdom and knowledge when in 
fact he is not. 69 

As for the method of induction, al-Farabi defines it as the 
examination of all the particular instances subsumed under a 
universal subject in order to determine whether a predicate or 
judgment made about that thing applies or does not apply to it 
universally. 70 In chapter two, a distinction was made between 
scientific (i.e. complete) induction and ordinary induction. Al-Farabi 
does not recognize the latter as a reliable method of proof to be used 
in the philosophical sciences since it does not afford certainy. In his 
view, induction should be identified with the dialectical method 
because at best it effects an assent of the degree of approximate 
certainty. Induction, he says, is widely employed in the religious 
sciences, more so than in the philosophical sciences. 

It may be inferred from the above discussion that, from the point 
of view of the sciences which al-Farabi seeks to classify, the proofs 
which really matter are the demonstrative and the dialectical. The 
philosophical sciences are deemed more excellent than the religious 
sciences because the former employ the demonstrative method and 
the latter the dialectical. 

There is still a need to explain al-Farabi’s contention that the 
philosophical sciences themselves are distinguished from each other 
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in excellence on the basis of the methods of proof they employ. Since 
the central idea in al-Farabi’s conception of methodology is the 
hierarchy of premises employed in syllogistie proofs, the explanation 
may be sought in the nature of the premises in the philosophical 
sciences. He has distinguished between two kinds of demonstrative 
premises: (1) sense-knowledge which affords “certainty at times” and 
(2) the primary, necessary premises which afford complete eertainty. 
Metaphysics and mathematical sciences like geometry and arithmetic 
employ only premises of the second category. Natural philosophy 
employs premises which are substantially drawn from sense- 
perceptions. A clearer picture of the hierarchy of the philosophical 
sciences will emerge in chapter six when I discuss the position 
accorded by al-Farabi to each of these sciences in his classification. 

ENDNOTES 

Chapter 3 

‘Faith, like love, is the participation of man in what he does not know with immediacy 
but which he yet accepts with his mind and heart. Knowledge which removes the veil of 
separation does not annul this faith but comprehends it and bestows upon it a 
contemplative quality.” S.H.Nasr, Knowledge and the Sacred, Crossroad, New York, 
1981, p.326. 

In al-Farabi’s terminology, faith corresponds to acceptance of truths in the form 
of images ( mutakhayyalah ) while philosophical knowledge corresponds to acceptance 
of truths as cognitions ( mutasawwarah ). "....the ones who follow after happiness as 
they cognize it and accept the principles as they cognize them, are the wise men. And 
the ones in whose souls these things are found in the form of images, and who accept 
them and follow after them as such, are the believers.” Medieval Political Philosophy, 
p. 41. 

2 See M.Mahdi, Kilab al-millat, p. 47. 

3 Medieval Political Philosophy, p. 36 

4 Al-Farabi uses the term at- 'aql al-munfa 'il interchangeably with ‘aql bi 7-/I7(the actual 
intellect). 

5 In several of his works, al-Farabi clearly says that the First Cause is God insofar as He 
is the Cause of all causes and the Cause of all existence, and as He is envisaged in His 
ontological aspects. See, for example, al-Siyasat al-madaniyah, p. 31; Ihsa’ al-'ulum, p. 
100; Fusul al-madani, p. 173. 

6 F. Najjar, op. cit., pp. 36-7 

7 His more detailed exposition of this doctrine is given in his al-madinat al-fadilah. See 
The Perfect State, especially chapters 13 and 14. 

8 In section 2 of his Kitab al-millat al-fddilah (M.Mahdi, op.cit., pp. 44-5), al-Farabi 
enumerates the ideas comprised by the theoretical dimension of religion. These 
encompass the fundamental articles of the Islamic faith ( Iman ). See also his al-madinat 
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al-fadilah (chapter 33, pp. 146-50) where these ideas are dscribed as “the common 
things which must be known by all the inhabitants of the virtuous city” and where he 
discusses the different levels of acceptance of these same ideas by different people. 

9 Al-Farabi mentions mathematical objects as an example of such existents. Man 
cannot alter, for example, the property of oddness of odd numbers to the property of 
evenness while those numbers still remain odd. 

10 Fusiil al-madani . sect. 48, p.48 

“With Ibn ‘Arabi, for example, we have an analogous division of the prophetic 
functions: the saintly and the legislative or law-giving functions. Every prophet is a 
saint but not every saint is a prophet. Moreover, if for al-Farabi the prophet as sage 
and philosopher is greater than the prophet as law-giver ( Fusul al-madani, sect. 89, 
pp.72-3), so for Ibn ‘Arabi the prophet as saint is greater than the prophet as law-giver. 
1 2 These embrace the body of religions rites and practices and the domain of moral- 
legal injunctions which govern the whole sphere of human life. See al-Madinat al- 
fadilah, chaps. 25 and 26); also M.Mahdi, op. cit., p.46). 

13 the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, pp. 26-8. 

Fusul al-madani, sect. 49, p. 48 
1 5 The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, p. 45 (sect. 56) 
l6 al-Siyasat al-madaniyah, p. 34. 

17 Medieval Political Philosophy, p. 40 

18 The respective Arabie terms for intellectual and spiritual are ‘aqliyah and ruhaniyah. 
These terms refer to two different aspects of the human soul. Intellectual experience 
refers to the vision of truth or acquisition of knowledge by the highest cognitive faculty 
of the human soul, namely al-'aql. Spiritual experience refers to the transformation of 
the very substance of the human soul so that it becomes God-like, made possible by the 
soul’s total submission to, and realization of the truth gained through intellectual 
experience. See S.H.Nasr, Knowledge and the Sacred, p. 311. 

19 al-Madinat al-fadilah, p. 115; La Vertueuse, p. 75 
20 See F.Rahman, op. cit., p. 36 

21 A1-Farabi, Fusils al-hikam, p. 86 (fuss 46). The translation is from Rahman, op. cit., 
p. 74 

22 “The imaginative faculty represents many of the things supplied by the active 
intellect by means of visible sensibles whieh imitate them. The objects of representation 
are in turn impressed on the faculty of common sense; orice their impressions are 
present in the faculty of common sense, the faculty of sight is affected by those 
impressions, and they are impressed on it”. See The Perfect State, p. 223. 

23 This term occurs many times in chapter fourteen of al-Madinat al-fadilah. See ibid, 
pp. 211-27. 

24 Impressions conveyed to the imaginative faculty by the appetitive faculty pertain to 
qualities or dispositions like wrath, desire or emotion in general. The imaginative 
faculty imitates the appetitive faculty by putting together the actions which are actually 
brought about by the instruments of the latter faculty when a desire or emotion occurs 
within it (i.e., the appetitive). The imagining or ‘imitating’ of such actions sometimes 
stir the subordinate limbs and organs to perform in reality those actions. For example, 
a man sometimes gets up in his sleep and walks away without any exterior cause. This is 
because that action is imitated by the imaginative faculty as if it had happened in 
reality. See The Perfect State, pp. 217-9. 

“According to many hadiths, a number of the companions of the prophet witnessed 
some of the bodily effects of his experience of revelation. Among these visible signs 
were his profuse sweating ahd the tremendous heaviness of his body. The prophet’s 
camel was said to have fallen under the heavy impact of his body. 


“‘‘Revelation is a kind of cosmic Intellection whereas personal Intellection is 
comparable to a Revelation on the scale of the microcosm”. F.Schuon, Logic and 
Transcendence, Perennial Books, London, 1984, p. 33. 

Thus, concerning the various forms of wisdom that are the fruits of this 
intellection, Nasr writes: “In the more universal sense of ‘revelation’, they are in fact 
the fruit of revelation, that is, a knowledge which derives not from a purely human 
agent but from the Divine Intellect, as in fact they were viewed by the long tradition of 
Islamic, Jewish, and Christian philosophy before modern times.” Knowledge and the 
Sacred, p. 13. 

11 The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle •, pp. 35-6. 

28 A1-Farabi, Sharh risalat zainun al-kabir, p. 9. Translation from Rahman, op. cit., p. 
63. 

29 “Until they acquire the theoretical virtues, they ought to be instructed in things 
theoretical by means of persuasive methods. They should comprehend many 
theoretical things by way of imagining them. These are the things - the ultimate 
principles and the incorporeal principles - that a man cannot perceive by his intellect 
except after knowing many other things." The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, pp. 
35-6. 

30 “A premiss known to be factual is either known by a syllogism or it is not arrived at 
by a syllogism. Those premises which we have ascerrained to be factual but whose truth 
is not derived from a syllogism, are of four kinds:(l) received, (2) well-known (3) 

sensory, and (4) intellectual by nature The only known statements to be added to 

these four kinds are those which can be known from a syllogism.” Short Pr. Anal., pp. 
58-9. As noted in chapter 1 (n. 38), this work is in fact a treatise on syllogism. 
“The different kinds of reasoning are discussed below under the section dealing with 
al-Farabi’s theory of methodology. 

“The nature of this syllogistic discourse as seen by al-Farabi is discussed under his 
theory of methodology. 

“F.Schuon, op. cit., p. 37. 

3 *The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, sect. 54, p. 43. 

“This is true of Islamic intellectual tradition in general: 

“The link between intellect and reason is never broken, except in the 
individual ventures of a handful of thinkers, among whom there are few 
that could properly be called scientists. The intellect remains the 
principle of reason; and the exercise of reason, if it is healthy and 
normal, should naturally lead to the intellect. That is why Muslim 
metaphysicians say that rational knowledge leads naturally to the 
affirmation of the Divine Unity”. 

S.H.Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam, p. 26. 

“S.H.Nasr, Sufi Essays, SUNY Press, Albany, 1972, p. 54. 

37 Fusul al-madani, p. 42 (sect. 31). _ 

“This is clearly implied by al-Farabi when he classifies the indemonstrable premises of 
syllogisms into four classes according to the degree of certainty which they afford. 
These premises are discussed in detail under al-Farabi’s theory of methodology. 
“The term iqnd ' here translated as “persuasive” is used in a more general sense than 
persuasion which al-Farabi identifies with rhetorical arguments. See my discussion 
below (p. 133-4). 

i0 The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, pp. 44-5. 
il The Perfect Stale, p. 219. 
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42 F. Rahman, op. cit., pp, 61-3. 

43 Both these terms are Qur'anic and are usually rendered as community and religion 
respectively. I cite here one verse in which the two terms appear together: Say: Lo! As 
for me, my lord hath guided me unto a straight path, a right religion ( din), the 
community of Abraham ( millat Ibrahim), the upright who was no idolator (VI: 161). 

For a good discussion of the etymological meanings of the word din and its 
derivative concepts, see S.M.N.al-'Attas, Islam: The Concept of Religion and the 
Foundation of Ethics and Morality, Kuala Lumpur, 1976. 

44 ‘....the Arabic term al-din means at once tradition and religion in its most universal 
sense, while religion as used in its widest sense is understood by some to include the 
application of its revealed principles and its later historical unfolding so that it would in 
turn embrace what we mean by tradition....” S.H.Nasr, Knowledge and the Sacred, p. 
73. 

For al-Farabi, as we shall see, his philosophy refers to the inner or esoteric 
dimension of al-din understood in the sense indicated above by Nasr. 

45 Al-Farabi considers Aristotle’s philosophy to be such a philosophy. Its complete 
realization demands tbe fulfillment of certain conditions in the manner prescribed by 
the traditional methods of its study. Thus, in his treatise entitled Fi ma yanbaghl an 
yuqaddam qabla ta'allum falsafah Arista (On What Must Precede the Study of 
Aristotle's Philosophy), Cairo (1910), al-Farabi lists nine different conditions which 
ought to be fulfilled by anyone who aspires to embark upon the philosophical path. 
These include the knowledge of the different schools of philosophy, the ultimate goal 
of philosophy and knowledge of the moral and spiritual state which the student of 
philosophy should acquire (see p. 2). The power of the rational faculty becomes 
sharpened when man pnrifies his soul and directs his desire toward the Truth instead of 
the sensual pleasures (p. 1 5). 

46 See for example his The Transcendent Unity of Religions, Stations of Wisdom, Light 
on the Ancient Worlds, Esoterism as Principle and Way, Gnosis: Divine Wisdom, besides 
the works that I have cited previously. 
il The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, p. 43. 

4a “The philosophy that answers to this description was handed down to us by the 
Greeks from Plato and Aristotle only. Both have given us an account of philosophy, 
but not without giving us also an account of the ways to it and of the ways to re- 
establish it when it becomes confused or extinct.” Ibid, p.50. 

Although al-Farabi’s view of Plato and Aristotle is that “their purpose is the same 
and that they intended to offer one and the same philosophy,” he is also clear about the 
fact that their methods of expounding that philosophy are different. Thus, he says at 
the beginning of his The Philosophy of Aristotle: “Aristotle sees the perfection of man 
as Plato sees it and more. However, because man’s perfection is not self-evident or easy 
to explain by a demonstration leading to certainty, he saw fit to start from a position 
anterior to that from which Plato started.” Ibid, p. 71. In his Harmonization of the 
Opinions of Plato and Aristotle, he attributes Aristotle’s methodological departure 
from Plato to the former’s “excess of natural power”. What al-Farabi means is that 
Aristotle in formulating his metaphysical truths does not begin from those truths but 
from the world of the senses and common experience and then goes to ascend to those 
truths. 

* 9 Fusul al-madani, sect. 34, pp. 43-4 
50 Medieval Political Philosophy, p. 41. 

51 Al-Farabi’s view of the philosophical unity of religions is almost identical to 
Schuon’s idea of the transcendent unity of religions. See F.Schuon, The Transcendent 
Unity of Religions, Wheaton-Madras-London, 1984. In his introduction to this edition 
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of the work, Huston Smith writes: “There is unity at the heart of religions. More than 
moral it is theological, but more than theological it is metaphysical in the precise sense 
of the word.... that which transcends the manifested world." (p. xxiii). 

52 These refer to the principles of beings, their ranks of order, happiness, and the 
rulership of the virtuous cities. 

53 Medieval Political Philosophy, p. 41. 

54 Religious as this term is commonly understood and not in the sense of having the 
monopoly or exclusivity to the knowledge of God and of that related domain which is 
usually considered as being the concern of religion. For, in the universal sense of the 
term “religious,” al-Farabi’s metaphysics and politics are also of a religious character. 
55 Galston (op. cit., pp. 62-96) has given a good analytical account of al-Farabi’s views 
concerning these three types of proofs. 

56 Short Pr. Anal., p. 59. 

5, In syllogisms of the first figure the middle term is the predicate of one premise and the 
subject of the other; in the second the middle term constitutes the predicate of both 
premises; in the third the middle term is the subject of both premises. 

5 *Short Pr. Anal., p. 62. The process of reducing “imperfect” syllogisms into the 
perfect ones involves the addition of one or more propositions. Al-Farabi mentions 
two methods by which the reduction process could be realized. One is the method of 
conversion ('aks). In this case the additional propositions are implicit in the original 
premises. The other method is called al-iftirad, translated by Rescher as ecthesis. In this 
method the additional propositions are laid down as hypotheses. See pp. 66-72 of the 
above treatise for al-Farabi’s discussion of the two methods. 

59 See Introductory ‘Risalah’ on Logic, pp. 255-6. 

60 He calls the certainty derived from sense-knowledge “certainty at times” because its 
duration may not extend necessarily to the future. 

6, Short Pr. Anal., p. 58. 

62 Galston, op. cit., p. 137. 

6:3 Ibid, p. 139. 

61 A1-Farabi, Kitdb al-khatdbah ( The Book of Rhetoric), in J.Langhade (ed.), al-Farabi: 
deux ouvrages inedils sur la rhetorique, Beirut, 1971, p. 63. 

65 Ibid, p. 69 

66 Introductory ‘Risalah’ on Logic, p. 231. 

67 Short Pr. Anal., p. 58. 

6B Galston, op. cit., pp. 67-8. 

69 Introductory 'Risalah' on Logic, p. 231. 

10 Shorl Pr. Anal., 88. 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE ONTOLOGICAL AND THE 
ETHICAL BASES OF THE 
HIERARCHY OF THE SCIENCES 


In chapter two, I asserted that the ontological basis of the hierarchy 
of the sciences is derived from al-Farabi’s hierarchically ordered view 
of the world , 1 and the ethical basis is derived from his hierarchical 
ordering of human practical and spiritual needs. In this chapter, I will 
examine how each basis is conceptually related to al-Farabi’s 
classification of the sciences. 

4. 1 The Ontological Basis 

The idea of a hierarchy of beings, expressed by al-Farabi by the term 
maratib al-mawjudat, found rich formulations and expositions in the 
writings of many of the great thinkers throughout the ages . 2 As 
pointed out by Arthur O.Lovejoy , 3 this idea “has been one of the 
half-dozen most potent and persistent presuppositions in Western 
thought” and the phrase The Great Chain of Being used to express it 
“was long one of the most famous in the vocabulary of Occidental 
philosophy, science, and reflective poetry.” Until a little more than a 
century ago when the modern idea of an evolutionary chain, which is 
its temporalized, linear version, began to gain currency in Western 
thought, it was, Lovejoy says, “probably the most widely familiar 
conception of the general scheme of things, of the constitutive pattern 
of the universe .” 4 

In the Islamic philosophical tradition itself, al-Farabi appears to 
have been the first to give a systematic treatment of the hierarchy of 
beings in terms of a hierarchy of intelligences and souls and their 
effusion or emanation (fayd) from God. This theory, which was 
without doubt influenced by the Plotinian cosmological scheme, was 
inherited by Ibn Sina with further elaboration and certain 
modifications . 5 In his overall exposition of the idea, however, which 
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includes some other schemes of classification of beings, al-Farabi has 
drawn his materials from diverse sources, Aristotelian as well as 
Neoplatonie. But the final synthesis is characteristically Farabian. 6 

Al-Farabi discusses the doctrine of hierarchy of beings mainly in 
his two major works, namely al-Siyasat al-madaniyah and al-Madinat 
al-fadilah. The term he uses for being or existent is mawjad. There are 
many beings ( mawjudat ) and they vary in excellence. He offers several 
schemes of hierarchically ordering the beings. In one scheme, the 
hierarchy, in a descending order of perfection, is given as follows: 7 

(1) God who is the cause of the existence of all other beings 

(2) The angels which are completely immaterial beings 

(3) The celestial bodies 

(4) The terrestrial bodies 

In another scheme, the hierarchy of beings is described in terms 
of the six grades ( maratib ) of incorporeal principles ( mabadi *) which 
govern the constitution of bodies and their accidents. 8 In the 
descending order of their ranks, these “principles” are: (1) The First 
Cause ( al-sabab al-awwal ), (2) The Second Causes ( al-asbab al- 
thawanl), (3) the active intellect ( al-'aql al-fa“al), (4) soul (nafs), (5) 
form {surah), and (6) matter ( maddah ). It is necessary to explain al- 
Farabi’s usage of the term “principle” here since the Arabic term 
mabda’ of which it is a rendering is used with a wide variety of 
meanings. Etymologically, the term mabda’ conveys the basic idea of 
that which is primary or essential and that whieh is anterior to 
something else. 9 Al-Farabi dwells on this idea of anteriority in his 
logical works. 

According to him, a thing is said to be anterior to another in five 
ways: (1) in time ( zaman ), (2) by nature ( bi’l-tab r ), (3) in rank 
{martabah ), (4) in excellence ( fadl ), nobility {sharaf) and perfection 
(, kamal ), and (5) as cause ( sabab ) of the existence of the other thing. 10 
Al-Farabi understands “cause” in its Aristotelian sense as referring 
to the material, formal, efficient or final cause of the existence of a 
particular being. A cause may be proximate or remote, essential or 
accidental, universal or particular, and actual or potential. 11 His 
description of the six listed “principles” shows that each of these 
principles may be said to be anterior to either celestial or terrestrial 
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bodies or both in at least one of the five ways. But the only common 
element of anteriority with respect to these bodies shared by the six 
principles is the idea of anteriority as cause understood m one or 
more of the senses indicated above. For example, prime matter 
{maddah did) is anterior to terrestrial bodies in time and as cause but 
not so in excellence. 12 

By “principle” {mabda 1 ) al-Farabi usually means “cause.” 1 3 The 
six listed principles refer to causes of the existence of bodies. Thus, for 
example, he says that the soul is a principle of the animate 
substance 14 as an agent, as a form and as an end. 15 The idea of 
mabda’ as something primary and essential appears in al-Farabi’s 
discussion of the nature and goal of the philosophical sciences. For 
him, knowledge of the causes of things constitutes essential elements 
of definitions and serves as a source of middle terms to be employed 
in demonstrative proofs. The primary goal of the sciences is to gain 
knowledge of the causes of all things. 

In yet another related scheme of classifying beings, al-Farabi 
divides the genera of beings into three kinds, according to the number 
of their causes. 15 The first admits of having no cause at all for its 
existence. Al-Farabi is here referring to the First Being {al-mawjud al- 
awwal) or the First Cause which he says is the ultimate principle for 
the existence of all other beings. Regarding this ultimate principle, we 
can have only the principles of our knowledge of it and not the 
principles of its being. The second possesses all the four causes, that is 
the material, the formal, the efficient, and the final. This second kind 
refers to the genera of sensible bodies, including the celestial ones. 
The third admits of having only three causes. Beings belonging to this 
kind do not possess the material cause. These are the completely 
immaterial beings other than the First Being and beings which in their 
essence are not bodies but inhere or dwell in bodies. 

It is possible on the basis of these three closely related schemes of 
classification of beings to establish the ontological basis of al- 
Farabi’s hierarchy of the sciences. 

4.1.1 The Subject-Matter of Metaphysics 

The highest philosophical science is metaphysics {al-'ilm al-ilahl) 
because its subject-matter is comprised of the absolute incorporeal 
beings which occupy the highest rank in the hierarchy of beings. In 
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religious terminology, these incorporeal beings refer to God and the 
angels. In philosophical terminology, they refer to the First Cause, 
the second causes, and the active intellect. 

Absolutely incorporeal beings are beings which are neither 
bodies nor in bodies. They have never been nor will they ever be in 
bodies. 16 They are intellects and intelligibles in act. The First Cause is 
the most perfect Being, having no associate or contrary, is necessary, 
self-sufficient, and beyond definition, 17 and completely transcendent 
with respect to all other beings. 

The First Cause is the immediate cause ( al-sabab al-qarib ) of the 
second causes and the active intellect. 18 These latter are often 
grouped by al-Farabi under the same class of existents that he calls 
“second beings” ( al-mawjuddt al-thawani). In one of the above 
classifications of beings, the active intellect has been mentioned 
separately as an ontological principle. I will explain later why al- 
Farabi has done so. He also calls the second beings the separate 
intelligences ( al-'uqul al-mufariqah). 

The separate intelligences come into existence from First Being 
through the metaphysical process of ‘emanation’ ( fayd ). 19 They are 
arranged in a fixed order of rank and merit. The order of their 
generation is the order of their ranks within the hierarchy of second 
beings. As a result of the self-thought of the First Being, a second 
existent called the ‘second intellect’ permanently emanates from the 
former. The ‘second intellect’ thinks of its own essence and also 
thinks the First Being. As a result of the latter kind of thinking, the 
‘third intellect’ necessarily comes into existence; and as a result of the 
former intellectual activity, the First Heaven follows necessarily. This 
process, of generation of intellects and the heavens, whereby each 
intellect thinks the First Being to produce a lower intellect and thinks 
of its own essence to produce a celestial body continues until il 
reaches its termination with the eleventh intellect and the ninth 
heaven. 20 The last and lowest separate intellect is the active intellect; 
the last and lowest heaven, the heaven of the moon. 

The ten separate intellects are, next to the First Cause, the most 
excellent of beings, since they are free from all matter and 
potentiality. Each one of these intellects is unique in its species. The 
active intellect alone among them is not a generator of another 
separate substance or of a heavenly body. It is not a principle of the 
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celestial world, but of the sublunar world. As the last of the heavenly 
intellects, it serves, together with the sphere of the moon, as the link 
between heaven and earth. 21 The beings of the terrestrial world owe 
their perfections to both the active intellect and the celestial bodies. 22 

In its capacity as an agency which governs the sublunar world, 
the active intellect depends on the celestial bodies for the substrata 
upon which it acts. 23 With respect to humanity, the active intellect 
acts as a principle of the human intellect, that is as an end, as a form, 
ahd as an agent. 24 In my view, it is because of this special role and 
function of the active intellect as a principle of terrestrial beings that 
al-Farabi mentions it as a separate ontological principle from the rest 
of the second beings in his hierarchy of the principles of bodies. 

4.1.2 The Subject-Matter of Natural Science 

The lowest of the philosophical sciences is natural science ( al - ‘ilm al- 
tabi'J) because its subject-matter is comprised of terrestrial bodies, 
which possess the lowest rank in the hierarchy of beings. More 
precisely, natural science deals with natural bodies for, as will be 
explained in section 4. 1 .4, al-Farabi distinguishes between terrestrial 
bodies which come into existence by nature and those whose existence 
is brought about by human will. Al-Farabi divides natural, terrestrial 
bodies into the following different grades: (1) rational animals, (2) 
non-rational animals, (3) plants, (4) minerals, and (5) the four 
elements. These natural bodies are described as belonging to the 
world of generation and corruption in contrast to the incorruptible 
and eternal nature of the celestial world. 

Each natural body is made up of form {surah) and matter 
{maddah). 25 Al-Farabi maintains two kinds of existence of bodies, 
namely potential existence and actual existence. A body is merely a 
potential entity as long as its matter continues to exist without its 
form. A body becomes actually existing only when its form is present. 
None of the natural bodies is actual “from the very outset.” ‘In the 
beginning’ all natural bodies exist only potentially in their ‘common 
prime matter’ (al-maddat al-ula al-mushtarikah), 26 an incorporeal 
existent which al-Farabi says is the eternal outcome of ‘celestial 
matter.’ 27 

Ont of this prime matter arise the first natural bodies, namely the 
four elements ( ustuqussat ): fire, air, water, and earth. As a result of 
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the mixing of the four elements in various proportions and degrees of 
complexity, the other kinds of natural bodies come into actual 
existence. The source of the forms by which the natural bodies 
become actual may be traced to the active intellect. 

Qualitative differences in the mixtures of the elements in the 
different species of natural bodies are related to the presence of 
entities called sduls within these bodies. Al-Farabi accepts the 
Aristotelian definition of the soul as the form and entelechy of the 
body. There are different kinds of souls depending on the kinds of 
bodies with which they enter into relations. Each kind of soul is 
described in terms of its powers or faculties. The most perfect kind is 
the human soul which in addition to having the faculties of the 
plant and non-rational animal souls possesses the rational 
faculty . 28 

The different branches of natural science deal with the 
generation and properties of the different mixtures of the four 
elements in natural bodies and in the case of ensouled bodies with the 
nature and functions of the faculties of their respective souls. Thus, in 
al-Farabi, psychology is a branch of natural science. 

4.1.3 The Subject-Matter of Mathematics 

The mathematical sciences ( 'ulum al-ta‘alim ) and political science (al- 
‘ilm al-madani) appeur to occupy a kind of intermediate position 
between metaphysics and natural science. To see that this is so, it is 
necessary to identify the subject-matter of each of these sciences and 
to show that it is comprised of beings which ontologically are situated 
between the eternal beings studied by metaphysics and the natural 
bodies studied by natural science. 

According to al-Farabi, the subject-matter of mathematics is 
comprised of numbers and magnitudes ( a‘zam ). 29 By magnitudes he 
means lines, surfaces, and solids, which are said to be continuous 
quantities ( al-kam al-muttasil ). 30 Numbers are discreet quantities (al- 
kam al-munfasil ). 31 Numbers and magnitudes exist either as abstract 
or concrete quantities. As concrete quantities, they exist in material 
objects in such forms as weight, shape, color, and motion. As abstract 
quantities, that is, as pure numbers and magnitudes, they exist in the 
human mind as intelligibles which have been stripped off their 
accidental attributes and material attachments. 
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In chapter two, it was asserted that al-Farabi confers an 
ontological status to the intelligibles acquired by the actual human 
intellect in the totality of beings. Moreover, these mathematical intel- 
ligibles exist in the active intellect. These mathematical intelligibles 
are said to be a kind of ‘intermediate’ beings for they are neither like 
the metaphysical intelligibles which have never been in matter nor 
like the natural intelligibles which are not completely free of mater. 

Al-FarabPs mathematics also deals with numbers and 
magnitudes as these entities inhere in other beings. These “other 
beings” range from the celestial bodies, which fall outside the domain 
of natural science, to the natural objects studied by natural science. 
Consequently, some branches of his mathematics, like the study of 
weights and mechanics, are found to be closer to natural science than 
are the other branches. But mathematics studies natural bodies only 
insofar as these bodies possess the mathematical “properties of 
measurement and orderly proportions, composition and 
symmetry ” 32 by virtue of the fact that either numbers or magnitudes 
or both are inherent in them. 

Al-Farabi maintains that there are beings in which number and 
magnitude are inherent essentially. What he means is that number 
and magnitude enter into the very definitions of these beings. These 
beings refer to the celestial bodies, including light which al-Farabi 
makes the subject-matter of his mathematical science called ‘ilm al- 
manazir (optics). Al-Farabi regards the celestial bodies as 
mathematical entities. It is pertinent to mention here the fact that the 
arabic term hay ’ah used by al-Farabi to refer Jo the state of a thing 
also means the mathematical forms of the heavens. Thus, in Islamic 
science, astronomy is often called Him al-hay’ah (the science of the 
shape of the heavens ). 33 

It is necessary to make a brief reference to the position of the 
celestial bodies within al-Farabi’s hierarchy of beings. In al-Madinat 
al-fadilah, al-Farabi presents the view that the celestial bodies occupy 
an intermediate ontological position between the separate intellects 
and terrestrial bodies . 34 According to him, the celestial bodies belong 
to the same genus as the terrestrial bodies because they have matters 
and forms by which they become substances. However, celestial 
matter and celestial forms are ontologically more excellent than their 
terrestrial counterparts in the sense explained below. 
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The form of each celestial body cannot have contraries and the 
substratum of this form cannot receive any other form than the one it 
has and cannot be without it. 35 This means that, in contrast to 
sublunar matter which can be linked to contrary forms in turn, the 
matter of each celestial body is permanently linked to the same form. 
As a result, each body is the only representative of its species. 
Moreover, celestial matter is eternally actualized and provided with 
form, unlike the common prime matter of terrestrial bodies which ‘in 
the beginning’ was merely potential existence. 

Al- Farabi maintains that the form of each celestial body is actual 
intellect ( ‘aql bi’l-fVl ). 36 But this intellect is inferior to the separate 
intellects in that it is not completely free from matter and substratum 
and in that the objects of its thought are not entirely intellects. In this 
respect, a celestial body has something in common with man. 
However, unlike the human soul, the soul of a celestial body 37 has 
neither the sensitive nor the imaginative faculty nor earthly desires or 
emotions found in man. 38 The soul of a celestial body has only the 
intellectual faculty and the power of desire associated with this 
faculty. Its joy and pride in its own essence and its love for the First 
Being are all intellectual in nature. 

Al-Farabi also maintains that celestial bodies have the finest and 
most excellent of whatever they have in common with terrestrial 
bodies. They have the best of shape, which is the spherical and they 
have the best of visible quality, which is light. And their motion is the 
best of possible motions, which is circular. 39 

It is clear from the above explanation that al-Farabl has 
subordinated the celestial bodies to the separate intellects in his 
hierarchy of beings and at the same time views them as ontologically 
superior to terrestrial bodies. He states explicitly that the celestial 
bodies constitute an intermediate domain ofinquiry between natural 
science and metaphysics. 40 Correspondingly, astronomy, a major 
branch of al-Farabi’s mathematics, is counted among the 
intermediate sciences. So is his optics which deals with the related 
subject of light. Al-Farabi believes in the incorporeal nature of 
light. 41 

Mathematical objects are also said to be intermediate between 
metaphysical and natural objects in the following sense. The genus of 
beings studied by natural science possess all the four Aristotelian 
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causes that are related to the same genus; metaphysical beings 
(excluding the First Being), three causes related to the same genus: 
they do not have the material cause. As for the causes of numbers and 
magnitudes, there are two possibilities. Pure numbers and 
magnitudes possess only one cause related to the same genus, namely 
the formal cause. Their efficient and final causes belong to a different 
genus, namely the separate intellects. Numbers and magnitudes 
possess all the four causes only when they exist in material objects. 42 

To summarize, we may assert that the main branches of 
mathematics like arithmetic, geometry and astronomy deal with 
entities which occupy an intermediate ontological position between 
metaphysical beings and natural bodies. Other branches of 
mathematics, like the science of weights, mechanics, and engineering, 
deal with objects that are closely related to the subject-matter of 
natural science. 

4.1.4 The Subject-Matter of Political Science 

According to al-Farabi, political science (al- ‘ilm al-madani ) 
investigates the various kinds of voluntary actions and ways of nfe; 
human tendencies, morals and states of character that lead' to these 
actions and ways of life; the ends for the sake of which they are 
performed, and how they must exist in man. 43 Political science also 
distinguishes between ends which are true happiness and those which 
are presumed to be so although they are not. On the basis of this 
description, al-Farabi’s political science appears as a very 
comprehensive discipline. In short, this science deals with that vast 
domain called man and human society. 

Natural science too deals with man but as a natural body. 
Political science studies man insofar as he possesses will ( iradat ) and 
choice ( ikhtiyar ) by which he brings about the existence of many 
kinds of beings, which al-Farabi calls voluntary beings ( mawjudat 
iradiyah). Man is studied in this science both as an individual and in 
relation to his fellow men. In my discussion of al-Farabi’s psychology 
(chapter two, pp.72-4), I refer to his notion of the appetitive faculty or 
the power of desire. This faculty is one of the five faculties of the 
human soul, the other four being the vegetative, the sensitive, the 
imaginative, and the rational. According to him, human desire is of 
three kinds. The first is the desire toward the objects perceived by the 
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sensitive faculty; the second the desire toward the objects of 
imagination; and the third the desire toward the objects perceived by 
the rational faculty. 

Al-Farabi uses the same term ‘will’ ( irddat ) to mean both desire 
in its general sense of all the three kinds and desire of the first two 
kinds only. 44 What he terms ‘choice’ refers to desire that is the 
outcome of deliberation or rational thought alone, and so is unique to 
man. 

Al-Farabi divides terrestrial beings into three groups:(l) natural 
beings, (2) voluntary beings, and (3) beings which are both natural 
and voluntary. 45 Natural beings are those whose existence is brought 
about neither by art ( sina'at ) nor by human will. 46 Examples are the 
minerals, plants, and animals. Voluntary beings are those whose 
existence is brought about by human will; for example, human crafts, 
and human actions that are the product of choice. The existence of 
the third group of beings is brought about by the combination of 
nature and human will, as for example in agricultural activity which 
al-Farabi calls an art. 

The realm of voluntary heings, as conceived by al-Farabi, 
embraces the habitual states of the human soul, man’s spiritual, 
mental (fikrlyah) and physical ( badaniyah ) activities 47 as well as the 
products of these activities. By habitual states ( malakat ) of the soul, 
al-Farab! means the virtues ( fada’il ) and the vices ( radhail ). Virtues 
are the states of the soul by which a person does good deeds ( khayrat ) 
and fair actions {af'al jamllah)f s Vices are the states of the soul by 
which a person does wicked deeds ( shurur. ) and ugly actions 
(qahlhah). Al-FarabT’s notions of virtue and vice will be discussed 
further in the next section (4.2). The existence of voluntary beings 
presupposes the existence of spiritual and natural beings. This fact 
perhaps explains why al-Farabl’s political treatises always begin with 
an exposition of the nature of spiritual and natural beings and their 
respective ontological positions in the universe. 

Al-FarabT’s political science deals with the entire realm of 
voluntary beings. It should be noted, however, that this science does 
not seek to study the different kinds of voluntary actions and their 
products in all their aspects. It is merely concerned with their ethical 
and societal aspects. 49 The intermediate nature of political science, in 
relation to natural science and metaphysics, stems from the 
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corresponding nature of the human soul and its activities. Human 
activities range from the lowest kind, which man shares with the non- 
rational animals, to the highest kind, which he shares with the 
separate intelligences. According to al-Farabi, the most perfect state 
of the human soul is attained when his theoretical intellect becomes 
like the separate intellects. 50 For then the human intellect would be 
able to contemplate God in the most perfect manner possible, 
without the help of the lower faculties of the soul. Man should 
emulate the pure intellectual activity of metaphysical beings. 

In general, human activities are ontologically inferior to the 
intellectual activity of metaphysical beings for two main reasons. 
First, the objects toward which human activities are directed are 
inferior. It is sufficient to consider the objects of the highest kind of 
human activity, namely rational activity. Like the intellects of 
celestial bodies, the human intellect does not think of the separate 
beings alone. It also thinks of inferior objects like celestial bodies, 
and, inferior still, terrestrial bodies. Second, human activities, apart 
from the pure thinking activity realized in certain individuals, can 
only be performed with the help of various faculties of the soul and 
their instruments. In performing these activities, the organs of the 
human body need matter to act upon. In contrast, the thinking 
activity of metaphysical beings has no need of auxiliaries. 

As beings, the different states of the human soul are inferior to 
the metaphysical states of the separate intelligences. Again, it is 
sufficient to consider just the virtuous states of the soul. The states of 
perfection of the human soul are not immutable by nature in the way 
that the separate intelligences are so. Virtuous states of the soul need 
to be sustained through the performance of virtuous actions, which 
need the support of matter for their existence. At the societal level, 
virtuous ways of life can only be preserved through political 
actions, which again need the support of material accidents and 
states. 51 

Human activities, however, are generally superior to the 
activities of non-rational animals. Spiritual and rational activities of 
man are the most excellent activities of terrestrial beings because they 
are the activities of the most excellent faculty of the soul, namely the 
rational faculty. Even in those kinds of activities which are shared by 
both man and the non-rational animals, the human ones are deemed 
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superior because, in general, they are not indiscriminate actions but 
defined and determined actions 52 which result from choice and man’s 
moral character. Human activities, whether individual or collective, 
reflect a higher level of organization and purposiveness than what is 
indicated by the activities of the non-rational animals. In general, al- 
Farabi, would say, human activities are superior to those of non- 
rational animals because man possesses a superior kind of will called 
choice, which arises out of rational deliberation that is unique to 
him. 

In al-Farabi’s account of natural science and political science, 
there is some overlapping between the two disciplines with respect to 
their subject-matters. This overlapping pertains mainly to 
psychology. Al-Farabl’s natural sciences discusses the different 
faculties of the human soul and establishes the conclusion that man’s 
final perfection is intellectual in nature, namely the perfection of the 
theoretical intellect. Political science incorporates this idea of man’s 
final perfection into its body of knowledge and makes it the central 
theme of its inquiry. For natural science does not deal with the 
question of how man, in the context of his terrestrial existence, may 
attain that perfection. 

To conclude, it may be asserted that the subject-matter of al- 
Farabl’s political science occupies a kind of intermediate ontological 
position between the subject-matters of natural science and 
metaphysics. Being an intermediate science, political science shares 
certain things in common with the highest science (metaphysics) and 
with the lowest science (natural science). However, the greater part of 
the subject-matter of political science clearly lies, ontologically 
speaking, between the subject-matters of natural science and 
metaphysics. 

4.2 The Ethical Basis 

To order the sciences hierarchically on an ethical basis is to order 
them according to their degrees of usefulness. But usefulness has a 
meaning only in relation to some final goal. For al-Farabi - and in 
this he saw no disagreement between Plato and Aristotle 53 - the 
ultimate goal of human existence is to attain supreme happiness ( al - 
sa'adat al-quswa). Al-Farabi equates supreme happiness with the 
absolute good ( al-khayr ‘ala al-itlaq), namely 
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that which is chosen and desired for itself and is not chosen, at 
any time whatever, for the sake of anything else. All else is 
chosen for its use in the attainment of happiness . 54 

This absolute good is God, the First Cause, since He is “the end 
beyond which there is no other end to be sought by [means of] 
happiness.” 55 What al-Farabi means is that in man’s final perfection 
in the life hereafter, man is able to have the vision of God, which 
constitutes his esternal bliss. 56 This idea of the vision of God as the 
highest felicity of man has its basis for Muslims in the Qur’an. 57 It 
receives a more detailed treatment in the writings of al-Ghazzall. As 
al-Farabi explains, the nature of this vision is intellectual. The 
perfected intellect of man, which survives after his death, is able to 
“seize upon the essence of the First Principle without the need for its 
representation by analogy or example.” 58 

Al-Farabi makes it very clear, however, that this supreme 
happiness in a life hereafter is conditional upon happiness in the 
present life ( al-sa‘adat al-dunya), which he calls man’s first 
perfection. 59 In his view, the soul is immortal. Its state of happiness in 
the afterlife is a consequence of its state of health in the present life. 
By the health of the soul, al-Farabi means its states and the states of 
its parts by which it always does good and noble deeds and fair 
actions. 60 Likewise, the misery of the soul in the next life is a 
consequence of its state of sickness in this life. By the “sickness of the 
soul,” he means its states and the states of its parts “by which it 
always does wicked and evil deeds and ugly actions.” 61 If man were 
to attain earthly happiness or the first prefection, as well as supreme 
happiness, then it is necessary that all the parts of his soul be in the 
state of perfect health. In other words, it is necessary that man acquire 
all the virtues and be rid of all the vices. 

4.2.1 Al-Farabi’s Theory of Virtue 

It is in relation to man's final goal of attaining perfection in this life 
and supreme happiness in the next that the usefulness of each science 
should be measured. Since, in al-Farabi’s view, human perfection in 
the present life results from the acquisition of the virtues, a discussion 
of some aspects of his theory of virtue is necessary. Moreover, as 
noted in chapter two (p. 83), al-Farabi’s classification of virtues bears 
a close relation to his scheme of classification of the sciences. This is 
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because, in his ethical philosophy, virtue is closely related to the 
acquisition of the different sciences and arts. 

4.2. 1 . 1 Classification of Virtues 

Like Aristotle, al-Farabi divides virtues into two fundamental 
categories: rational ( nutuqiyah ) and ethical ( khuluqiyah ). 62 These 
correspond respectively to the two fundamental parts of the human 
soul, namely, the rational faculty and the faculty of choice. The 
rational virtues are of three kinds: the theoretical ( nazariyah ), the 
deliberative (fikriyah ) , and the artistic {sind'iyah). These correspond 
to the three constitutive parts of the rational faculty. Thus, there are 
four principal virtues in al-Farabl’s ethical philosophy, 
corresponding to to the four principal parts of the human soul. The 
correspondence is summarized below: 

Faculties of the Human Soul Virtues 

A. The rational faculty A. Rational virtues 

( al-quwwat al-natiqah) ( al-f ada’il 

al-nutuqiyah ) 

1. Theoretical 
virtues 
( al-f ada’il al- 
nazariyah ) 

2. Practical intellect 2. Practical virtues 

{al- 'aql al- ‘amali ) ( al-fa^a ’il al- 

‘ amaliyah ) 

(a) Deliberative faculty. (a) Deliberative 

{al-quwwat al-fikriyah) virtues 

(< al-f ada’il al- 
fikriyah) 

(b) Faculty of skill (b) Artistic 

{al-quwwat al-mihniyah) virtues 

{al-f ada’il al- 
sina'iyah ) 


1. Theoretical intellect 
{al-'aql al-nazari ) 
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B. The appetitive faculty 
{al-quwwat al-nuzu ' iyah ) 
associated with the rational 
faculty, namely, the faculty 
of choice {ikhtiyar). 

Since al-Farabi defines the virtues as the states of the soul by 
which a person does good deeds, it is necessary to explain what he 
means by the good itself. According to him “good is of two sorts; (a) a 
sort of which no evil at all is the opposite, and (b) a sort of which evils 
are the opposite.” 63 The first category refers to God alone who is the 
Supreme Good. He is in fact the ultimate source of all that is good. 
The second kind of good, which is relative, pertains to both the 
created and the moral orders. The world, that is to say the created 
order, is good insofar as it manifests the Supreme Good. Insofar as it 
implies separation or remoteness from its Source, it possesses a 
contingent aspect of evil. This is because the world possesses the 
possibility to set itself against God or as a would-be equal to God. 64 
The world is, therefore, evil insofar as it lends itself to the possibility 
of polytheism and idolatry or leads man away from God. 

In the sphere of human life, the good refers to that which brings 
about participation in the Supreme Good. The moral good is 
symbolized and actualized by obedience to Divine Law. Its opposite, 
moral evil, results from man’s misuse of his will by disobeying the 
law. Disobedience to the law constitutes evil because God willed the 
law in conformity with His nature, which is goodness and perfection. 

The good, natural, intellectual as well as moral, 65 contributes to 
the attainment of man’s final perfection, namely his perfect 
knowledge of God in this life and his vision of God in the hereafter. 
Al-Farabi also describes the ultimate perfection of the human soul as 
the state of its being God-like {al-tashabbuhu bi’Llah) which, he says, 
is the final goal of the study of philosophy. 66 

4.2. 1.2 Virtues and Their Corresponding Knowledge 

Closely related to the correspondence between the fundamental parts 
of the human soul and the principal virtues is the correspondence 
between rational virtues and the sciences. This latter correspondence 
is illustrated below: 


B. Ethical virtues 
(< al-fada’il al- 
al-khuluqiyah) 
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The rational faculty and Corresponding knowledge 
its parts 

A. Theoretical intellect Theoretical knowledge 

(1) theoretical parts of 
the philosophical sciences 

(2) wisdom (metaphysical 
knowledge) 

Practical wisdom 

(a) practical parts of the 
philosophical sciences 
possessing such parts 

(b) practical wisdom in 
general 

the practical arts and 
sciences, and the crafts, 
for example, carpentary, 
agriculture, medicine, and 
navigation 

4.2. 1.3 Hierarchy of Virtues 

According to al-Farabi, the most excellent of the virtues are the 
theoretical virtues. These he classifies into three types: (1) the 
excellence of the theoretical intellect, (2) knowledge ( al-'ilm ), and (3) 
wisdom ( al-hikmah ). 67 This knowledge and wisdom are the fruit of 
the theoretical intellect. 

What al-Farabi means by “the theoretical intellect as a 
theoretical virtue” is that this intellect has actually acquired 
knowledge of the primary intelligibles and is in a sound state to gain 
certain knowledge of the rest of the theoretical intelligibles or 
existents ( al-mawjudat al-nazariyah). 68 The knowledge that is a 
theoretical virtue is certain knowledge of the existence of theoretical 
beings and certain knowledge of the cause of their existence. This 
knowledge is arrived at through demonstrative proofs, based on the 
primary intelligibles acquired by the theoretical intellect. 69 This 
knowledge, therefore, refers to the theoretical parts of the 
philosophical sciences. 70 


B. Practical intellect 
(1) the deliberative 
faculty 


(2) the faculty of skill 
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Wisdom as a theoretical virtue refers to the highest form of 
theoretical knowledge. This is the knowledge of the One and of Its 
relationship with the many. It is the knowledge of the divine essence, 
attributes, and acts. 71 Quite often, al-Farabi uses the term wisdom in 
a more general sense to include knowledge of metaphysical beings 
other than God. This would mean that in the above division of 
theoretical virtues, he has placed a part of metaphysics under the 
category of al-’ilm rather than of al-hikmah. 

Al-Farabi’s deliberative virtues are comprised of (1) the 
excellence of the practical intellect, 72 and (2) practical wisdom 
(ta'aqqul) which he defines as 

the power of excellence of deliberation ( rawiyah ) and pro- 
duction ( istinbat ) of the things which are most excellent and best 
in what is done to procure for a man a really great good and an 
excellent and noble end, whether that is happiness or something 
which is indispensable for obtaining happiness. 73 

According to him, the practical intellect is a deliberative virtue 
when it enables a person to formulate premises concerning the 
usefulness of things in general on the basis of experience and personal 
observation. 74 The excellence of this intellect increases with the 
increase of experiences in various situations of a man’s life. The 
practical wisdom that is a deliberative virtue covers many types of 
human activities, including the political, the economic, and the 
military. 75 Further, this practical wisdom consists of many kinds of 
practical, rational virtues like cleverness (kays), discernment ( dhihni ), 
readiness of wit ( dhaka r ), excellence of idea (judat al-ra‘y ), and 
excellence of understanding ( judat al-fahm). 16 

In al-Farabi’s view, the theoretical virtues are superior to the 
deliberative virtues for the following reason. The excellence of the 
theoretical intellect is superior to the excellence of die practical 
intellect. The practical intellect exists to serve the theoretical 
intellect. 77 In fact, we saw that, for al-Farabi, man’s final perfection 
is the perfection of the theoretical intellect whose fruit he variously 
describes as wisdom, the absolute good, and true happiness. It is the 
theoretical intellect which establishes for man both his immediate and 
final goals of life that are truly good and virtuous. For example, the 
meaning of true happiness is perceived by the theoretical intellect. By 
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“immediate goal” al-Farabi means the things which are 
indispensable for attaining the final goal. 

The praetieal [intellect is indifferent to ends. The deliberative 
faculty discovers things only insofar as they are found useful for the 
attainment of an end, regardless of whether this end is truly good, 
evil, or only believed to be good . 78 In other words, the practical 
intellect may be employed to deliberate on and discover the means for 
attaining evil ends. Al-Farabi considers the practical intellect to be a 
deliberative virtue only when it is used to discover and produce things 
that are useful for some virtuous end. Otherwise, it should be called 
by other names such as deceit, artifice and strategem . 79 For this 
reason, al-Farabi identifies the fruit of the excellent practical intellect 
with practical wisdom earlier defined. 

The superiority of the theoretical over the deliberative virtues 
implies that the theoretical part of a scienee is more excellent than its 
practical part. Pure mathematics, that is, arithmetic and geometry, 
would then be viewed as more excellent than applied mathematics 
like mechanics and engineering. Similarly, the theoretical part of 
political science is more excellent than its practical part. 

Metaphysics is clearly established as the most useful science 
from the point of view of man’s final perfection. As for the other 
philosophical sciences, it is not yet possible to establish the degrees of 
their usefulness in relation to man’s final goal on the sole basis of the 
superiority of the theoretical over the deliberative virtues. It is 
necessary to refer to al-Farabi’s conception of ethical virtues. The 
artistic virtues will not be discussed since the practical arts and crafts 
are excluded ftom his classification of the sciences. 

The ethical virtues, says al-Farabt, are the virtues of the 
appetitive faculty . 80 They are qualities of the soul, like temperance 
{‘iff ah), generosity (sakha), courage {shaja'ah) justice (‘ adalah ), 
humility ( tawadu f and forbearance (hilm). Just as good actions are 
“moderate, mean actions between two extremes, both of which are 
bad, the one excess and the other defect,” ethical virtues are likewise 
“mean states and qualities of the soul between two other states, both 
of which are vices, the one excessive and the other defective .” 81 

Theoretical, deliberative, and ethical virtues, as well as the 
practical arts are discussed in al-Farabl’s political science, or more 
precisely its theoretical part. This is because his political science 
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concerns itself with human goals, the highest of which is happiness. In 
dealing with these virtues, and by implication with the sciences and 
arts, political science does not seek to usurp the functions of the other 
sciences and of the arts. Al-Farabi’s “political scientist” is interested 
in the virtues only insofar as they are related to the organization and 
life of the political community . 82 He seeks to study the virtues as 
rational principles by which people living in political associations 
attain happiness, everyone according to his natural disposition. 

In al-Farabi’s political science, the moral life is not the highest 
type of life. The ethical virtues are means for realizing intellectual 
perfection. The ethical virtues, together with the deliberative virtues 
and the practical arts, are to prepare man for the acquisition of the 
theoretical virtues, which alone enable him to have an intellectual 
vision ( nazar ; theoria) of Reality . 83 Moral life is necessary for the 
acquisition of theoretical virtues because of the peculiar nature of 
man as a terrestrial being. Man’s intellectual activity of the nature 
envisaged by al-Farabi depends on the well-being of his body and 
soul . 84 Moreover, man is by nature a political animal who can satisfy 
his basic needs and realize his perfections only in political association. 
Moral life, says al-Farabi, guarantees the well-being of both his 
physical body and the body politic. It is significant, in this respect, 
that al-Farabi compares the morally excellent society with the perfect 
and healthy body of man . 85 

From the point of view of the individual quest for the attainment 
of theoretical perfection, al-Farabi considers the ethical virtues to be 
more important than the deliberative virtues. Following Plato, al- 
Farabi imposes the following stringent conditions on the student of 
the philosophical sciences: 

He should excel in comprehending and conceiving that which is 
essential. He should have good memory and be able to endure 
the toil of study. He should love truthfulness and truthful 
people, and justice and just people... He should not be glutto- 
nous for food and drink, and should by natural disposition dis- 
dain the appetites, the dirhem, the dinar, and the like. He should 
be high-minded and avoid what is disgraceful in people. He 
should be pious, yield easily to goodness and justice, and be 
stubborn in yielding to evil and injustice.... Moreover, he should 
be brought up according to laws and habits that resemble his 
innate disposition. He should have sound conviction about the 
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opinions of the religion in which he is reared, hold fast to the 
virtuous acts in his religion, and not forsake all or most of them. 
Furthermore, he should hold fast to the generally accepted 
virtues and not forsake the generally accepted noble acts . 86 

However, says al-Farabi, in the person of the perfect 
philosopher who has attained theoretical perfection, the deliberative 
and the ethical virtues are inter-dependent and equally important . 87 
It is perhaps for this reason that al-Farabi does not separate ethics 
from politics and economics. The foregoing discussion clearly shows 
that, for al-Farabi, the most useful sciences are not those which 
supply the greatest material benefits but those which are 
indispensable for and contribute most to spiritual and intellectual 
perfection. Mathematics and political science are, next to 
metaphysics, the most useful. Mathematics is the science best suited 
to contribute to the perfection of the theoretical intellect by 
enhancing its power to know metaphysical beings with demonstrative 
certainty. This is because (pure) mathematics deals with numbers and 
magnitudes, entities which are the easiest to be grasped independent 
of matter. Further, the exact nature of this science and the profundity 
of demonstrative proofs it employs resemble those of metaphysics. 
For this reason, mathematics is regarded as the best intellectual 
discipline to prepare the theoretical intellect for the highest kind of 
metaphysical speculation . 88 

Political science, however, appears to be a more useful and 
important science than mathematics. Political science deals with 
man’s final perfection. It seeks to distinguish between true and 
presumed happiness. Then, it seeks to identify and explain the ways 
and means through which true happiness is attained, and to 
distinguish them from elements that obstruct his achieveing this 
happiness. Consequently, this science deals with the four principal 
virtues by which citizens attain happiness. It possesses an almost 
“architectonic” position in relation to all the sciences and arts in the 
sense that it exercises supervision and control over them, insofar as 
they are relevant to the life of the society . 89 

Political science prescribes the kind of opinions citizens of the 
virtuous state should possess in common. These opinions include 
knowledge of the First Cause, the separate intelligences, the celestial 
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substances, man and the rest of the terrestrial beings, happiness, and 
life after death. Political science also prescribes the kind of actions 
which citizens should perform. These include the actions and 
practices by which God and the angels are glorified . 90 This science 
also gains its eminent position from the fact that its subject-matter 
includes prophecy and the Shari ‘ah, the source of moral life for both 
the individual and the community. The position of metaphysics as tire 
most useful science is, however, secure. Despite its eminent position, 
political science remains basically a “prescriptive” science. It points 
the way to true happiness but does not directly deliver that happiness. 

Conclusion 

Al-Farabi’s ethical basis for the hierarchy of the sciences is, therefore, 
to be sought in his theory of the good, virtue, and happiness, which is 
subsumed under his political science. On this basis, the theoretical 
part of a science is deemed more excellent than its corresponding 
practical part. The place of each science in this hierarchy is 
determined by its degree of contribution to the perfection of man’s 
knowledge of God and the perfection of the soul to the point of being 
God-like, either directly or indirectly. 

Metaphysics is the most useful science because it deals with God, 
the Supreme Good, and with spiritual beings close to God. The 
knowledge of God is sought for its own sake since it constitutes man’s 
true happiness. The knowledge of the separate intelligences is the next 
most useful knowledge since, next to God, they possess the highest 
degree of goodness. The knowledge which the separate intelligences 
have of the First Cause is the prototype of all gnosis . 91 Man’s 
intellectual perfection is modeled on that of the separate intelligences. 

The least useful of the philosophical sciences is natural science. 
Natural science deals with natural things, not all of which are good. 
The greater part of natural things are good, not in themselves, but 
because they are useful for the attainment of happiness . 92 A part of 
natural science deals with what man possesses by nature. The greater 
part of this science deals with minerals, plants and non-rational 
animals. All these natural things, including man’s rational powers 
that are given him by nature, are considered the natural good only if 
they are used for the sake of the higher goods, namely, the moral good 
and the other principal virtues. But the knowledge of natural things is 
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also used to serve evil ends as clearly demonstrated by the people of 
the ignorant states (ahl al-jahiliyah ). 93 

The intermediate sciences with respect to their degrees of 
usefulness are mathematics and political science. Applied 
mathematics deals with the material goods. In general, it is, therefore, 
no more useful than natural science. But insofar as it is needed in 
many of the practical arts, it is perhaps more usefill than natural 
science. Pure mathematics is more useful than natural science with 
respect to the highest intellectual good. Knowledge of the properties 
of numbers and magnitudes is the key to understanding God’s 
attributes as these attributes are manifested in creation. According to 
al-Farabi, the order pervading the whole cosmos is a manifestation of 
divine justice . 94 The fundamental nature of this order and justice is 
mathematical. Thus, in al-Madinat al-fadilah and Tahsil al-sa‘adah, 
he gives great emphasis to what Walzer calls the “geometrical” justice 
pervading the heavens and the terrestrial world . 95 

A part of political science deals with voluntary goods that are 
material and cannot, therefore, be considered as more useful than 
natural science. The greater part of this science, however, deals with 
the moral and spiritual good, the things that are most indispensable 
for the attainment of happiness. 
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CHAPTER 5 

CLASSIFICATION AND 
DESCRIPTION OF LINGUISTIC 
SCIENCE AND LOGIC 


This chapter consists of three main parts. In the first, I present al- 
FarabT’s classification and enumeration of the sciences as given in the 
Ihsa’ al-‘ulum. In the second, I discuss some of the major features of 
this classification. And in the third and final part, I explain the 
specific positions of linguistic science and logic in al-Farabi’s 
classification. 

5.1 Classification and Enumeration of the Sciences 

In his Ihsa al-'ulum, al-Farabi presents the following classification 
and enumeration: 1 

I. Science of language ( ‘ilm al-lisan ); its seven subdivisions are the 
following sciences: 

(1) simple expressions {alfaz mufradah) 

(2) composite expressions ( alfaz murakkabah) 

(3) the rules ( qawanin ) governing simple expressions 

(4) the rules governing composite expressions 

(5) correct writing 

(6) the rules governing correct reading ( qira’ah ) 

(7) the rules of poetry {shi'r) 

II. Logic film al-mantiq). This is divided into eight parts that deal 
with the following: 

(1) Rules governing simple intelligibles or ideas and simple 
expressions which signify these intelligibles, correspon- 
ding to Aristotle’s Categories 

(2) Rules governing simple statements or propositions 
composed of two or more simple intelligibles; and 
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composite expressions signifying the composite intelligib- 
les, corresponding to Aristotle’s On Interpretation. 

(3) Rules of the syllogisms which are common to the five 
syllogistic arts - the demonstrative, the dialectical, the 
sophistical, the rhetorical, and the poetical, corresponding 
to Aristotle’s Prior Analytics 

(4) Rules of demonstrative proof and the special rules by 
which the philosophic art is constituted, corresponding to 
Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics 

(5) The means of discovering dialectical proofs, questions and 
answers, and the rules by which the art of dialectic is 
constituted, corresponding to Aristotle’s Topics 

(6) Rules governing matters which are such as to turn man 
away from truth to error and to lead him to deception, 
corresponding to Aristotle’s On Sophistic Refutations 

(7) The art of rhetoric. It deals with the rules by which 
rhetorical statements may be examined and evaluated, 
corresponding to Aristotle’s Rhetoric 

(8) The art of poetry, corresponding to Aristotle’s Poetics 

III. The mathematical or propaedeutic sciences ( ‘ulum al-ta'alim,) 
which consist of the following: 

(1) Arithmetic (‘ ilm al-'adad) comprised of 

(a) The theoretical science of numbers 

(b) The practical science of numbers 

(2) Geometry (‘ilm al-handasah ), comprised of 

(a) Theoretical geometry • 

(b) Practical geometry 

(3) Optics (‘ilm al-mandzir), which includes study of 

(a) What is observed by means of straight rays 

(b) What is observed by means of other rays 

(4) Science of the heavens ( ‘ilm al-nujum ) which is divided into 

(a) judicial astrology (‘ilm ahkam al-nujum) 

(b) astronomy (‘ilm al-nujum al-ta'limi ), which includes 
study of 

(i) Figures, masses, and relative positions of the 
heavenly bodies 
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(ii) Motions of the heavenly bodies and their 
conjunctions 

(iii) The earth ? s climatic zones 

(5) Music (‘ilm al-musiqa ), which is comprised of 

(a) Practical music ('ilm al-musiqa al-‘amaliyah) 

(b) Theoretical music (‘ilm al-musiqa al-nazariyah) 

(6) Science of weights film al-athqal) 

(7) Engineering or science of ingenious devices film al-hiyal) 
such as 

(a) Arithmetical devices 

(b) Mechanical devices 

(c) Devices for making astronomical, musical and other 
instruments for use in various practical arts, 
including weapons 

(d) Optical devices 

IV. Physics or natural science (al- ‘ilm al-tahi’i ). This is divided into 
eight main parts that deal with the following: 

(1) Principles of natural bodies 

(2) Principles of the elements and simple bodies 

(3) Generation and corruption of natural bodies 

(4) Reactions which the elements undergo in order to form 
compound bodies 

(5) Properties of compound bodies 

(6) Minerals 

(7) Plants 

(8) Animals, including man 

V. Metaphysics (al-'ilm al-ilahl ). Its three parts deal with the 
following: 

(1) Beings and their essential attributes insofar as they are 
Beings 

(2) The principles of demonstration (mabadi’ al-barahin) in 
the particular theoretical sciences 

(3) Absolute incorporeal beings 

VI. Political science (al- ‘ilm al-madani), jurisprudence ( ‘ilm al-fiqh), 
and dialectical theology film al-kalam ) 
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(A) Political Science. Its two parts deal with the following: 

(1) Happiness and human virtues 

(2) Ethics and political theory 

(B) Jurisprudence. Its two parts deal with 

(1) Articles of faith 

(2) Religious rites, practices, and moral-legal injunctions 

(C) Dialectical Theology. Its two parts deal with 

(1) Articles of faith 

(2) Religious acts 

5.2 Characteristics of al-Farabi’s Classification 

According to al-Farabi, he had composed the above classification, 
with its detailed subdivisions, with several objectives in mind. 2 First, 
the classification is intended as a general guide to the different 
sciences so that students choose only to study the.subjects that are 
really beneficial to them. Second, the classification is to enable a 
person to learn about the hierarchy of the sciences. Third, its various 
divisions and subdivisions provides a useful means of determining the 
extent to which specialization may be legitimately pursued. And 
fourth, the classification informs the student of what must be studied 
before one can claim expertise in a particular science. 

The detailed subdivisions of the sciences show that al-Farabi 
considered the pursuit of specialization to be a legitimate activity, 
provided that this does not destroy the unity and hierarchy of the 
sciences. The more excellent and useful sciences may not be sacrificed 
for the sake of greater quantitative accumulation of knowledge 
within a single, narrow discipline. The classification as a whole 
provides a constant reminder of the unity and hierarchy of the 
sciences. 

Al-Farabi himself informs us that his classification is not 
complete, but is limited solely to the “generally known sciences.” 3 
The sciences that are clearly given prominence in his classification are 
the sciences associated with the pre-Islamic philosophical tradition. 
Considering the fact that some of these philosophical sciences were 
still new to the Muslims of al-Farabi’s time, the use of the phrase 
“generally known sciences” is somewhat misleading. Al-Farabi was 
the real founder of logic and political science in Islam. Opposition to 
mantiq came from among both the grammarians and religious 


scholars and it was serious enough to compel him to write a special 
treatise defending logic on religious ground. Al-Farabi himself 
claimed that he was heir to a logical tradition that was almost 
extinct. 

It would be more appropriate to say that al-Farabi had 
composed the classification to make logic and the philosophical 
sciences better known and more generally accepted among Muslims. 
The classification constitutes an ingenious attempt at projecting a 
superior image of the philosophical sciences in relation to the 
religious sciences. The only sciences which could pose a serious 
challenge to his metaphysics and political science, namely, kaldm and 
fiqh, were included on the list that he discussed but only received brief 
treatment. Further, by showing that the science of language and logic 
constitute two related but independent disciplines, al-Farabi’s 
classification helps to secure a place for logic among the generally 
accepted sciences. When al-Farabi declares that his classification 
helps a person “to find out which science is better or more useful or 
more accurate, more reliable and effective,” the science he has in 
mind could only be one or more of the philosophical sciences. 

The best way, in al-Farabi’s view, to compare and contrast the 
philosophical sciences and religious sciences, is to appeal to 
methodological ground. This would mean for him an appeal to logic 
or syllogism. This “methodological motive” of al-Farabi explains 
why his classification is limited to the syllogistic arts or sciences. In 
the Ihsa’ al- ‘ulum, al-Farabi presents a powerful case for the necessity 
of logic. He asserts that logic is necessary for whoever does not wish 
to base his conviction on mere opinion. 4 In an obvious reference to 
the critics of logic among the grammarians, he argues that just as 
experience and perfect innate disposition is no substitute for the rules 
of grammar as means for testing eorrect language, likewise 
experience or perfect innate disposition alone is insufficient to 
guarantee correct reasoning. Rules of logic are necessary for 
correctness and reliability of knowledge in the sciences. 

Al-Farabi’s discussion of logic in the above treatise presents the 
position that the philosophical sciences are methodologically 
superior to the religious sciences. His divine science, for example, is 
said to offer certain knowledge of God and the other spiritual beings 
whereas kaldm or fiqh offers at best approximate certainty in that 
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knowledge. Later Muslim philosophers like Mulla Sadra (d. 
1050/1641) took a more critical stance toward kalam by even 
questioning its legitimacy to concern itself with the knowledge of 
God . 5 

None of the hidden ( khafiyah ) or occult ( gharibah ) sciences, 
including alchemy and the interpretation of dreams , 6 is included in 
al-Farabi’s classification. These sciences fulfill the condition of not 
being generally known or generally accepted sciences. However, in 
my view, al-Farabi’s omission of these sciences from his classification 
is dictated not so much by this consideration as by the fact that they 
are non-syllogistic sciences. The practical arts like medicine, 
architecture, agriculture, and navigation are likewise omitted 
because these are non-syllogistic arts . 7 

In limiting his classification to the syllogistic arts and sciences, he 
has to exclude many disciplines which he himself. In his other 
writings, considers useful. This exclusion of many useful arts and 
sciences is a major defect of his classification. This defect was 
overlooked in his lifetime. Scholars were impressed by his 
originality . 8 His work was the most influential of the early 
classifications. 

Why was al-Farabi’s classification so influential? According to 
Nasr, al-Farabi “molded and formulated the various branches of 
knowledge in a complete and permanent form within Islamic 
civilization .” 9 Al-Farabi’s scheme and structure also was original. It 
is more congenial to Islam’s epistemology than al-Kindi’s 
Aristotelian classification scheme . 10 What made al- Farabi’s 
classification at once original and appealing was his integration of the 
Greek sciences and the Islamic disciplines into an organic unity based 
on his idea of the hierarchy of the sciences, although within this 
scheme kalam and fiqh are subordinate to the philosophical sciences. 

With only minor changes, later Muslim philosophers like Ibn 
Sina and Ibn Rushd could accommodate al-Farabi’s classification to 
new disciplines as well as those disciplines that al-Farabi omitted. 

5.3 Divisions of Linguistic Science and Logic 

Let us examine in the final part of this chapter each of the main 
divisions of the science of language and of logic, that is, the two 
sciences that precede his discussion of philosophy proper. 
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5.3.1 The Science of Language 

Al-Farabi begins his classification with the science of language, 
divided into seven parts. He makes it clear that the division itself is 
universal in the sense that it applies to every language of the human 
race (‘ ilm-al-lisan ‘ind kull ummat )} 1 He distinguishes between two 
fundamental functions of this science . 12 The first is to preserve 
significant expressions ( al-alfaz al-dallah) which are either simple or 
composite. Simple expressions belong to one of three genera: noun 
(ism), verb (fi'l), or particle (harf )} 3 The name is a simple expression, 
signifying a meaning which can he understood alone and by itself, 
without signifying, by its essence, structure and form, the time of the 
meaning in question . 14 The verb is a simple expression, signifying a 
meaning which can be understood alone and by itself, and at the same 
time it signifies, by its structure and essence, the time in which that' 
meaning exists . 15 The particle is a simple expression, signifying a 
meaning which cannot be understood alone and by itself, except 
when it is joined to a noun or verb, or to both together . 16 Each of the 
three kinds of simple expression is said to signify a single 
notion. 

Composite expressions signify either single 17 or compound 
notions. They are composed of two or all of the above genera of 
simple expressions. Expressions which signify compound notions are 
called phrases. Phrases may be classified into a number of 
categories . 18 

The second function of the science of language is to formulate 
rules and conventions governing significant expressions. Every art, 
whether theoretical or practical, is characterized by a set of rules. By 
“rule” al-Farabi means a universal statement that embraces many 
individual things belonging to the art in question. The rules of every 
art are aimed at three things . 19 First, to attain a complete and sound 
understanding of everything comprised in an art so that the elements 
of this art may be clearly distinguished from the elements of another 
art. Second, to provide means of checking errors that may have been 
committed by someone ignorant of the rules. Third, to facilitate the 
learning of what is comprised in the art. Al-Farabi’s emphasis on the 
need to distinguish between the elements of one art from those of 
another art, in the midst of discussing the rules of the science of 
language, suggests that he was sensitive to the claim of prominent 
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grammarians that their grammar encompasses the logic of the 
mantiqiyun. 

Al-Farabi’s sevenfold division of linguistic science is claimed to 
be based on the “anatomy” of human language and the above two 
functions. The first major branch, called the science of simple 
expressions, is lexicography and lexicology. 20 The second branch, the 
science of composite expressions, categorizes composite phrases. 
This branch includes questions about their preservation and 
transmission in a nation’s literary history. 

The third branch is the science of rules governing simple 
expressions. It deals with morphology, phonetics and orthography. 21 
The fourth branch is the science of rules of compound expressions. It 
deals with two different kinds of rules. First, rules concerning signs of 
inflexion of nouns (including pronouns), verbs and particles when 
they are combined or ordered according to established usage. 22 
Second, rules that combine and arrange words into meaningful 
phrases. 23 The science of the first al-FarabT calls grammar. 

The fifth branch is the science of rules of correct writing. It 
distinguishes letters written in lines from those which are not, and 
explains how writing in lines is to be done. The sixth branch is the 
science of the rules of correct reading. It deals with convention ways 
to ensure the correct reding or pronounciation of words and phrases. 24 

The seventh branch is prosody, which deals with forms of metric 
composition. It is itself divided into three parts. 25 The first 
enumerates the metres used in poetic verses. 26 The second deals with 
the different kinds of rhymes used in each metre. The third investi- 
gates the kinds of expressions that are appropriate for poetic verses. 

Al-Farabi depicts linguistic science, especially grammar, as a 
necessary science. However, grammar is not as important as the art of 
logic although the significance of the former is closely tied up to that 
of the latter. 27 Grammar and logic are both indispensable to 
constructing a rational philosophical system. They are necessary 
tools for studying all other sciences. Linguistic science is listed first 
because learning language necessarily precedes mastering logic. 

5.3.2. Logic 

According to al-Farabi, logic deals with “intelligibles insofar as they 
are signified by expressions and with expressions insofar as they 
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signify intelligibles.” 28 At another place, he says that logic is about 
“thoughts as signified by expressions and as somehow related to 
things.” 29 Logic does not deal with things as such or with intelligibles 
in the mind in themselves. Entities outside the human soul and 
intelligibles in the mind as signifying the natures of things perceived 
by the intellect are treated in the philosophical sciences. Logic 
concerns itself with the mental states and accidents of intelligibles as 
exemplified in being subject or predicate, universality or particularity 
of predication, and essentiality or accidentality of predication. 30 
Similarly, logic does not deal with linguistic expressions in themselves 
for these would be the concern of linguistic science. Logic deals with 
expressions insofar as they are common to all languages. 31 Al-Farabi 
emphasizes, however, that logic has less to do with the ordering and 
arrangement of expressions than with the ordering and arrangement 
in the mind of the intelligibles which the expressions signify. 32 

Logic is comprised of rules governing intelligibles and 
expressions in their mutual relations that I have just described. For 
this reason, each part of logic is described by al-Farabi as “the science 
of the rules of.” He divides logic into eight parts, corresponding to the 
eight books of the Aristotelian Organon. To understand this division 
and the ordering of its parts, it is.necessary to refer to the aims of logic 
as conceived by al-Farabi. According to him, the general aims of logic 
are the following. First, to regulate ( tuqawwim ) and guide reason 
toward right thinking with regard to all intelligibles that admit of 
error. Second, to provide safeguards against error in regard to those 
intelligibles. Third, to provide means of testing the intelligibles that 
admit of error. 33 The means by which these aims may be achieved are 
the “rules” ( qawanln). The relation of these logical rules to the 
intellect and the intelligibles is analogous to the relation of 
grammatical rules to language and the expressions. 34 

The ordering of the eight parts of logic is determined by what al- 
Farabl perceives to be the primary intention ( al-qasd al-awwal ) of 
logic. He considers the fourth part of his logic, corresponding to 
Aristotle’s posterior analytics, as the first in nobility and authority, as 
well as its primary intention. 35 The fourth part is comprised of the 
rules of demonstrative syllogism and the special rules by which the 
demonstrative or philosophic art is constituted. According to al- 
Farabl, the primary aim of 'the student of logic is to study the 
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demonstrative art because this art best fulfills the goal of attaining 
certain knowledge in the philosophical sciences. 

The order in which al-Farabi has arranged the eight parts of 
logic is said to be the order of learning or instruction (tartlb al- 
ta'lim ). 36 The first three parts are described variously as preludes 
(tawtiat), introductions ( madakhil) and means ( turuq ) to 
demonstrative syllogisms . 37 These parts contain elements that are 
common to all the five remaining parts. 

Logic as a science must embrace all forms of reasoning. 
Although demonstrative reasoning constitutes the primary aim of 
logical study, the study of the non-demonstrative syllogistic arts is 
also necessary. This latter study helps one to know what the art of 
demonstration is not, which in turn helps him to guard against falling 
into the use of methods that lead to error, mere opinion or an image 
of the truth . 38 

In order to have a perfect knowledge of the demonstrative art, 
one must also have a knowledge and a sound one of its contrasts and 
opposites. To know what leads to truth and certainty is to know at the 
same time what leads to error and doubt. But one does not begin with 
error and then gradually discovers the truth. One should first learn 
what leads to the truth and then seeks to know all the possible 
avenues to error. Moreover, says al-Farabi, understanding of the 
demonstrative] art facilitates the learning of the imperfect syllogistic 
arts . 39 For this reason, the learning of demonstrative art precedes 
that of the other syllogistic arts (corresponding to the last four parts). 
The last four parts are themselves ordered according to an hierarchy 
of syllogistic proofs discussed 'in the third chapter. 

Al-Farabi affirmed the traditional ordering of the eight books of 
the Organon established by the Alexandrian school of philosophy . 40 
Although the arts of rhetoric (the seventh part) and poetics (the 
eighth part) are not strictly speaking syllogistic arts, they are 
incorporated into logic to serve as auxiliaries of the demonstrative art 
and as tools of comparison and contrast with the syllogistic arts 
proper. 

It is possible, says al-Farabi, to associate each syllogistic art with 
a particular class or school of thinkers. He associates demonstrative 
art with philosopher-scientists, dialectical with theologians, rhetori- 
cal with politicians, 4i poetical with poets, and sophistic with sophists . 42 
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Logic, in al-Farab?s classification, is not a part of any 
philosophical science. It is an instrument or tool of the philosophical 
sciences 43 But it is also a science (‘dm). Al-Farabi seems to maintain 
that logic as a science is intermediate between the science of language 
and the philosophical sciences. In his view, the science of language, 
the science of logic, and the philosophical sciences are all concerned 
with meanings of things, but in different forms and at different 
levels . 44 Intelligibles or the meanings of things studied under the 
philosophical sciences manifest themselves at the level of interior 
speech ( al-nutq al-dakhil)* s and at the “lower” level of linguistic 
expression or exterior speech ( al-nutq al-kharij). Logic is concerned 
with both kinds of speech, but primarily with the first kind. Linguistic 
science is primarily concerned with exterior speech. 

Al-Farabi, unlike his teacher Abu Bishr, did not make the strict 
distinction that “logic enquires into the meaning ( ma'ana ), whereas 
grammar enquires into the sound (lafz) ,” 46 For al-Farabi, the 
science of language does not ignore meanings totally in its study of 
speech. However, interior speech signifies meanings of things more 
directly than does exterior speech. It is hi this sense that al-Farabi 
understands logic as an intermediate science between linguistic 
science and the philosophical sciences. 

Al-Farab! presents logic and linguistic science as two very 
closely related sciences. He notes that this close relationship between 
them is reflected in the Arabic language itself. The word for logic in 
Arabic, mantiq, is etymologically related to the word for speech, 
nutq .* 1 Al-Farabi considers logic to be a kind of universal grammar 48 
whose validity extends to all humanity. He gives two reasons for his 
view. First, logic is concerned with thoughts or interior speech, which 
belongs to all humanity. Second, logic is only interested in 
expressions to the extent that they are common to the languages of all 
communities. As for grammar, it does take into account features that 
the language in question has in common with those of other 
communities, but it does not study them insofar as they are common 
features. The main concern of grammar is the rules peculiar to the 
language of a given community. 

What the boundary of separation is between the two disciplines 
was debated in al-Farabi’s time, when logic was a newcomer to the 
Islamic intellectual scene. Al-Farabi’s accounts of linguistic science 
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and the science of logic in the lhsa’ al-'ulum represents an attempt at 
delineating their respective boundaries. 
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But propositions cannot compose a syllogism unless they first have 
been composed out of their own terms. Therefore, it was necessary to 
have a book which would teach the number of terms and which terms go 
to make up a proposition. This is fully taught in... On Interpretation. 
Further, a proposition is never well composed from terms unless the 
signification of each term is first recognized. Therefore, the Book of 
Categories were written to teach how many kinds of terms there are and 

what is the signification of each of them See D.Gundisalvo, 

‘Classification of the Sciences,’ trans. N.Clagett and E.Grant, in 
E. Grant, ed., A Source Book in Medieval Science, Harvard University 
Press, 1974, p.67 

38 Ihsa’ al-’uliim, p.73 
39 Galston, op-cit., p. 38 

40 In his Rhetoric, Aristotle speaks of the rhetorical art as being “a branch of dialectic 
and similar to it” (Barnes, ed.. The Complete Works of Aristotle, p.2156). And in his 
Poetics, he describes the art of poetry as an imitative mode of expressing things that is 
rooted in human nature (/Wrfp.2318). Thus, although the Rhetoric and the Poetics did 
not form parts of the original Organon, the rhetorical and poetical arts were accepted 
by Aristotle as possible modes of reasoning or discourse. The later incorporation by 
the Commentators of these two works of Aristotle into the original Organon was not an 
error, as claimed by some modern historians of logic, but the result of a conscious 
attempt to formulate in an explicit manner the whole Aristotelian logical system, 

41 See I.Madkour, “al-Farabi,” in A History of Muslim Philosophy, p.456 
42 For al-Farabl’s discussion of the characteristics of the sophists and the sophistic art, 
see Ihsd ' al-’ulum, pp.65-6; and The Philosophy of Plato and Aistotle, pp. 88-92 
43 “The art of logic is an instrument (dial) by which, when it is employed in the several 
parts of philosophy, certain knowledge is obtained of all which the several theoretical 
and practical arts include, and there is no way to certainty of the truth in anything of 
which is sought save the art of logic.” Introductory ’Risalah' on Logic, p.234 
44 Zimmermann, op. cit., p.ll 

45 Introductory ’Risalah’ on Logic, p.233; Ihsa’ al-'uliim, p.60 

46 D.S.Margoliouth, “The Discussion between Abu Bishr Matta and Abu Sa‘id al- 
Sirafi on the Merits of Logic and Grammar,” JRAS (1905), p.97. 

47 Introductory ‘Risalah’ on Logic, p.232 

48 This view of al-Farabi is discussed by Zimmermann, op. cit., p. xliii. 
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CHAPTER 6 


CLASSIFICATION AND 
DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES 


According to al-Farabi, the domain of mathematics extends well 
beyond the Latin Quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music) to include optics, weights, and “ingenious devices ”, 1 which, in 
modern science, are parts of physics. These seven divisions comprise 
the entire world of numbers and figures , 2 including their properties or 
attributes as inherent in various classes of beings. 

Al-Farabi subdivides three of them - arithmetic, geometry, and 
music - into theoretical and practical parts . 3 The theoretical part 
considers mathematical forms independent of the materials in which 
they inhere, whereas the practical part considers the forms insofar as 
they enter into relations with concrete things . 4 It should be noted 
that, in al-Farabi, the above distinction between “theoretical” and 
“practical” is relative in the sense that the distinction only applies to 
the parts of one and the same science. For example, mathematical 
astronomy deals with mathematical forms in relation to celestial 
bodies without, on that account, being called practical science. 

Similarly, he subdivides astronomy ( 'ilm al-nujum) into two 
parts, namely judicial astrology and mathematical astronomy. 
However, he did not explicitly distinguish them as the practical and 
the theoretical. In the case of optics too, described as both a science 
and an art , 5 there is no theoretical-practical division. As for the 
science of weights and the science of ingenious devices, they do not 
admit of such a division, since they are entirely applied mathe- 
matics. 

Al-Farabi considers optics a mathematical science, because it 
deals with the geometrical properties of light, especially as related to 
the phenomena of vision. Optics investigates the geometrical nature 
of visual images, some of which are said to be real, others apparent . 6 
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It seeks to demonstrate 7 what causes these visual images. It also deals 
with the problem of measurement of large and distant magnitudes, 
like the depths of valleys and rivers, the altitudes of mountains and 
clouds, and the elongations of celestial bodies that are observable 
from earth . 8 It classifies the different kinds of light rays . 9 Knowledge 
obtained in optics finds its partial application in the production of 
optical devices. The science of optical devices, however, is not 
considered a part of optics. Rather, it is a part of the science of 
“ingenious devices.” Al-Farabi judges optics to be a subdivision of 
theoretical geometry . 10 He does not distinguish the theoretical 
foundation of optics from geometry. Consequently, he does not 
divide optics into a theoretical and a practical part. 

Al-Farabi does not distinguish between theoretical and practical 
astronomy because mathematical astronomy is a mathematical 
science whereas judicial astrology is not . 11 The latter is not even part 
of natural science. In fact, he considers astrology an interpretative or 
occult science . 12 His treatise On the True and the Untrue in Judicial 
Astrology shows that he was critical of astrology but did not reject it 
altogether. Since astrology was popular during his time, and its 
practitioners made all kinds of spurious claims, he felt obliged to 
mention it in his classification. He wished to draw attention to the 
fact that astrology, contrary to many claims, is not an exact and 
certain science in the sense that mathematical astronomy is one. 

Mathematical astronomy includes the study of the planet earth: 
its shape, mass, motion, its position in relation to the heavenly bodies 
as well as its climatic conditions. For al-Farabl, the study of the 
earth’s climatic zones falls under mathematical astronomy, beeause 
these zones are the effects of the motions of the heavenly bodies and 
of their conjunctions. 

Al-Farabi describes both the science of weights and the science 
of ingenious devices as applied mathematics. The former investigates 
“the principles of doctrine on weights” and “the principles of 
instruments by which heavy bodies are lifted and on which they are 
moved from place to place .” 13 The latter science is what is today 
called the engineering sciences. Tins science devises “ways to make all 
the things happen whose “modes of existence” were stated and 
demonstrated in the theoretical sciences .” 14 It includes “principles of 
the civil practical arts employed in bodies, figures, positions, 
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arrangements and measurement as in the arts of building 
construction, carpentary and others .” 15 

Of the mathematical sciences listed by al-Farabi, only 
theoretical arithmetic and theoretical geometry are truly “pure” 
mathematical sciences in the sense that they deal with numbers and 
magnitudes absolutely independent of material objects. Al-Farabi 
also considers these two sciences to be the roots and foundations of 
all the sciences . 16 The other mathematical sciences are ordered in the 
classification according to the following principle. The study of 
optics, mathematical astronomy, music, weights, and ingenious 
devices in this very order is the study of the properties of numbers and 
magnitudes in progressively more complex relations and greater 
reference to material things . 17 Although in the hierarchy of the 
sciences mathematics is an intermediate science between natural 
science and metaphysics, it precedes natural science in the order of 
instruction. According to al-Farabi, one should first study the things 
which are easier for the human mind to grasp and in which less 
confusion is likely to occur. These things are numbers and 
magnitudes . 18 

6.2 Natural Science 

Al-Farabi introduces his division of natural science with a definition 
of the discipline. It is that science which “inquires into natural bodies 
and the accidents inherent in them” and which deals with their causes 
in terms of the four Aristotelian causes . 19 To illustrate effectively the 
subject-matter of this science, al-Farabi resorts to examples drawn 
from the world of the practical arts, that is, by referring to artificial 
bodies. He maintains that the principles of artificial bodies and of 
their accidents are generally better known than the principles of 
natural bodies and their accidents. Most of the principles of artificial 
bodies can be known through sense-perception 20 whereas most of the 
principles of natural bodies “can only be verified by reasoning and 
certain demonstrations .” 21 Al-Farabi believes that such a method of 
illustration is valid because there is a complete analogy between 
human production of artificial bodies and the divine creation of 
natural bodies. 

Al-Farabi divides natural science into eight parts. As in logic, 
each part of natural science corresponds to a book of Aristotle or 
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some parts of it. The first part of natural science, which al- Farabi says 
is treated in the book called Natural Things That are Heard, 22 
inquires into “what all natural bodies, simple as well as composite, 23 
share with respect to principles and the accidents following upon 
those principles.” 24 In the Ihsa’ itself, al-Farabl does not explain 
what these “principles” mean. But on the basis of his treatise, The 
Philosophy of Aristotle, we know that these principles refer to the four 
principles of being. 25 This part of natural science contains an account 
of universal propositions, premises, and rules covering all natural 
bodies. 26 It presupposes a knowledge of the Categories of the science 
of logic. 27 

The second part of natural science deals with simple bodies in 
three main respects. First, it inquires into the existence of the different 
kinds of simple bodies and into their common nature. The cause of 
existence of the four elements and their common nature form a part 
of this inquiry. Second, it inquires into simple bodies insofar as they 
are elements of composite bodies. It seeks to determine whether or 
not all simple bodies constitute parts of composite bodies. 28 It shows 
that some simple bodies are not elements and principles of composite 
bodies. Third, it examines the common properties of simple bodies 
that form parts of composite bodies. 

The third part of natural science deals with the generation and 
corruption of natural bodies generally and of the things of which they 
are composed. It explains the principles of the generation of 
composite bodies from the elements. 29 The fourth part deals with the 
principles of the reactions which the four elements undergo in order 
to form compounds without, however, considering the bodies of 
which they are composed. 30 No further explanation is given of this 
part. The third and the fourth parts appear to be very closely related. 

The fifth part of natural science deals with the different kinds of 
bodies composed of the four elements. It classifies these bodies into 
two main groups. 31 The first group consists of the homogeneous 
bodies, 32 and the other of heterogeneous bodies. 33 The first group is 
itself divisible into two subgroups: (1) those bodies that only form 
parts of a heterogeneous body, 34 and (2) bodies which cannot be part 
of a natural body of diverse parts, but which are generated only to 
form a part of “the sum of the world, the sum of the generated bodies, 
or the sum of a certain germs or species.” 35 The main function of the 
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fifth part of natural science is to investigate the common physical 
properties of composite bodies and in particular of homogeneous 
bodies that form parts of heterogeneous bodies. 

The sixth part of natural science inquires into homogeneous 
bodies that are not parts of heterogeneous bodies. Al-Farabi 
identifies this part with mineralogy in its comprehensive sense. The 
seventh part deals with all the plant species, their common properties, 
and properties that are specific to each species. 36 According to al- 
Farabi, plants and animals are the two kinds of heterogeneous 
natural bodies. The eight and last division of natural science deals 
with the different animal species, their common properties as well as 
properties that are specific to each species. 37 

Al-Farabl, evoking the hierarchic reality of the cosmos of which 
the natural world is a part, maintains that the sciences of plants and 
animals, including the human body, cannot be adequately 
established on the basis of natural or physical properties alone. 38 
What al-Farabl means is that principles discovered in the first six 
parts of natural science are insufficient to deal with “most matters 
relating to animals and in many matters relating to plants. Sciences of 
plants and animals need to be founded on higher principles, which he 
calls animate or psychical principles. As we saw, by this kind of 
principle al-Farabi means the soul. The plant soul with its faculties of 
nutrition, growth, and reproduction accounts for many or the 
properties that are characteristic of plant species. Similarly, the 
animal soul with its greater number of and superior faculties accounts 
for most of the animal properties. 

Al-Farabi’ s natural science is primarily a science of principles of 
the different species of natural bodies. His natural science would 
include many of the sciences that fall under the broad disciplines of 
mineralogy, botany, and zoology. Of the sciences related to 
mineralogy, chemistry and geology are cerlainly included, but others 
like alchemy and metallurgy, being practical arts, are not. 
Agriculture, the most important science related to botany, is similarly 
excluded. I have also referred to the omission of medicine, one of the 
most important sciences and arts related to zoology. One important 
feature of al-Farabi’s natural science, however, is the inclusion of 
psychology. His psychology, like that of the Peripatetic philosophers 
generally, falls under the heading of natural philosophy, because it is 
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concerned with the various faculties of the souls which dominate the 
three kingdoms. 

6.3 Metaphysics 

Al-Farabi divides metaphysics into three parts. The first part is 
ontology, that is, the science which deals with “beings ( mawjudat ) and 
their attributes, insofar as they are beings .” 39 Al-Farabi says 
practically nothing about this science in the Ihsa’. The second part of 
metaphysics seeks to classify the different kinds of beings with a view 
of establishing the subject-matters of the theoretical sciences. This 
part establishes the principles of demonstrations ( mabadi ’ al-barahin ) 
in the science of logic, the mathematical sciences and natural science. 
That is to say, this part' of metaphysics provides the proofs of 
legitimacy of the subject-matter of each particular theoretical science 
by making known the true nature and characteristics of the things 
comprised in that subject-matter . 40 For example, the proof that the 
point, the unit, lines and surfaces, studied in mathematics, are not 
separate substances. 

The third and last part of metaphysics deals with “beings that 
are neither bodies nor in bodies .” 41 It demonstrates that these 
absolutely incorporeal beings exist, are many, finite in their number, 
and can be ranked hierarchically. The hierarchy culminates in God . 42 
This metaphysical science also demonstrates that the universe is a 
unity and hierarchically ordered . 43 This science includes angelology, 
cosmology, and cosmogony . 44 In addition, it introduces us to an 
important function of metaphysics. It acts as judge of all the false 
notions and theories concerning God in His relation to the Universe . 45 

Al-Farabi himself informed us that he followed Aristotle in his 
division of metaphysics. The first part of al-Farabl’s metaphysics 
corresponds to Aristotle’s science of “being qua being .” 46 This 
science differs from the particular (juz’iyah ) theoretical sciences 
investigated in the second part of metaphysics in that none of the 
latter deals generally with being as being. As Aristotle says it, the 
particular sciences “cut off a part of being and investigates the 
attributes of this part.” The first part of al-Farabl’s metaphysics 
includes Aristotle’s “second substances,” which refer to universals 47 
like existence, quiddity, unity, necessity, contingency, substance and 
accident. 
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The second part of al-Farabl’s metaphysics corresponds to 
Aristotle’s treatment of the particular sciences of different genera of 
beings . 48 Al-FarabT’s third metaphysical science corresponds to 
Aristotle’s theology 49 It is significant that in his account of 
metaphysics al-Farabl presents this science as the most 
“demonstrative” of all the sciences that he enumerates . 50 

6.4 Political Science 

The central theme of al-Farabi’s political science, as we saw, is 
happiness. This theme determines the nature, scope, functions and 
aims of his political science. Al-Farabi divides this science into two 
parts. The first part deals with the various kinds of human actions 
and ways of life with a view of understanding their goals and man’s 
moral character. It judges these goals in the light of its presupposition 
that the ultimate goal of human life is supreme happiness. It explains 
that trne happiness is attainable only through the virtues and the 
good and noble things. Such things as wealth, honor, and sensual 
pleasures, when these are made the only ends in this life, do not 
constitute true happiness but are only presumed to be so. The first 
part of political science, therefore, deals with the theory of happiness 
and human virtue. 

Al-Farabi’s second subdivision of political science is what 

comprises the way of ordering the virtuous states of character 
and ways of life in the cities and nations; and making known the 
royal functions by which the virtuous ways of life and actions 
are established and ordered among the citizens of the cities, and 
the activities by which to preserve what has been ordered and 
established among them. It then enumerates the various kinds of 
the non-virtuous royal crafts - how many they are, and what 
each one of them is; and it enumerates the functions each one of 
them performs, and the ways of life and the positive dispositions 
that each seeks to establish in the cities and nations under its 
rulership ( ri’asah ). 51 

The operation of the royal craft al-Farabl calls politics ( siyasah ). 
Politics thus occupies an important place in his political science. He 
calls political science practical or human philosophy ( al-falsafat al- 
'amatiyah) distinct from theoretical philosophy ( al-falsafat al- 
nazariyah) which consists of mathematics, natural science, and 
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metaphysics . 52 We encounter here another usage by al-Farabi of the 
distinction between “theoretical” and “practical.” For, as we saw, 
mathematics, now a part of theoretical philosophy, possesses 
branches that are divisible into theoretical and practical parts; and, as 
we shall see, political science, here described as political philosophy, 
possesses theoretical and practical parts. According to al-Farabi’ 
practical philosophy differs from theoretical philosophy in three 
respects. First, the subject matter of political science consists of 
voluntary intelligibles and that of theoretical philosophy natural 
intelligibles . 53 Second, the primary principle of political science is 
human will or choice, while that of theoretical philosophy Nature. 
Third, the aim of theoretical philosophy is theoretical knowledge 
alone, whereas that of political science is action that leads to the 
realization of happiness. 

Al-Farabi does not explicitly distinguish between theoretical 
and practical parts of political science. But Ibn Rushd, who knew al- 
Farabl’s political works well, states at the beginning of his Paraphrase 
of Plato’s Republic that the first subdivision of al-Farabl’s political 
science is the theoretical part of this science, since it investigates the 
general rules that are far removed from action . 54 According to Ibn 
Rushd, the two subdivisions of political science differ from each other 
in degree in bringing about action. The more general the themes 
treated and the rules laid down in this science, the further away are 
they from bringing about action. Clearly, the first part of al-Farabl’s 
political science deals more with theoretical knowledge than with 
action, while the reverse is true in the second part. On this basis, the 
two parts may be called respectively the theoretical and the practical 
dimensions of political science . 55 

Theoretical political science’s role is to ascertain the extent to 
which the different sciences and arts are necessary to people achieving 
their ultimate perfection within the organized life of a community. It 
must also determine how best the cultivation of the excellent sciences 
and arts could be carried out. In undertaking the above role, theore- 
tical political science presupposes the knowledge furnished by each 
science or art. As sueli, political science is what Aristotle calls “the 
most authoritative art and that which is most truly the master art .” 56 

The practical part of al-Farabi’s political science refers primarily 
to politics proper ( siyasah ). It is concerned with both the virtuous and 
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the non-virtuous kinds of rulership or government. It describes the 
factors which may transform virtuous governments and ways of life 
into corrupt governments and ignorant ways of life . 57 It prescribes 
the practical measures of preventing this transformation from taking 
place . 58 It also prescribes the measnres to be used to restore virtuous 
governments and ways of life to their previous state once they have 
been transformed into corrupt rulerships and ignorant ways of life. 
Practical political science also deals with the fundamental elements 
which constitute the virtuous government 59 and with the kind of 
political education and succession to guarantee the virtuous 
character of a human community through laws . 60 

Al-Farabl’s political science is concerned as well with social 
change, transformation and decadence. These phenomena are 
understood in the light of a clearly defined concept of a perfect society 
and socio-political order, identified with the one originally founded 
by a prophet . 61 Another important feature of al-Farabi’s political 
science concerns the place of the science of ethics in relation to that 
science. Al-Farabi, unlike Ibn Sina and al-Ghazzali, does not adopt 
in the Ihsaal- ‘ulum Aristotle’s threefold division of practical wisdom 
into politics, economics, and ethics. He conceives ethics to be 
subordinate to political science . 62 Al-Farabi does not mention ethics 
by name in his divisions of political science, but that science clearly 
forms a part of the first division. His definition of politics proper (al- 
falsafah al-siyasiyah ) 63 shows that this science ought to be identified 
with his second division of political science. 

In general, al-Farabl’s political science {al-falsafah al-mada- 
niyah ) embraces anthropology, sociology, philosophy of law, 
practical psychology, ethics, and public administration. As such, it is 
the most comprehensive branch of the humanities. 

6.5 Jurisprudence and Dialectical Theology 

Al-Farabi’s account of political science is immediately followed by 
that of the science of jurisprudence (‘ ilm al-fiqh ). According to him, 
jurisprudence is the art that enables man to infer the determination of 
whatever was not explicitly specified by the Lawgiver, on the basis of 
things that were explicitly specified and determined by him . 64 A jurist 
should strive to infer correctly by taking into account the Lawgiver’s 
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purpose with the religion he had legislated for the nation to which he 
gave that religion. Al-Farabi says that every religion (millah) consists 
of both opinions (ara 1 ) and actions ( af'dl ), which constitute the two 
parts of this science. 65 He offers no further explanation about this 
science. 

Finally, al-Farabi describes the science of dialectical theology 
0 kalam ). 66 Kalam, he says, is a religious science which arose in a 
religious tradition at some point in its history out of a need to 
formulate a systematic defense of the tenets of that religion against 
attacks from various sources such as from the followers of other 
religions. 67 He divides the mutakallimun into five different groups 
according to the nature and kinds of arguments they employ. 68 The 
first group seeks to defend religion by claiming that divine revelation 
is superior even to the knowledge gained by the best of human 
intellects. 6 The second group seeks to prove that religion is true by 
showing that scientific knowledge is in harmony with the religious 
texts. 

The remaining three groups cannot be said to be concerned with 
the intellectual defense of religion. The third group attacks its 
adversary’s beliefs. The fourth group tries to silence its adversary 
through shame and fear of bodily harm. And the fifth group accuses 
their opponents of being either an enemy or ignorant. In all three 
cases, the faith is defended by using rhetorical or sophistical methods 
rather than logical-demonstrative arguments. 

Al-Farabi’s political science, fiqh, and kalam are conceptually 
related insofar as they all are based on revelation. Political science, 
for al-Farabi, is essentially a science of revealed doctrines and 
practices or the Divine Law (Shari’ ah) understood at the level of 
philosophy, while fiqh and kalam are two sciences of the same 
doctrines and practices understood at the level of religion. 10 

It is also true that al-Farabi’s political science deals with laws of 
human rather than divine origin. However, even these laws are for al- 
Farabi ultimately rooted in revelation. He argues that in virtue of his 
knowledge of the inner meaning of the SharVah, the philosopher 
should play a leading role in administering the religious political 
state. However, al-Farabi seemed resigned to the fact that most 
jurists and dialectical theologians could not concede such a role to 
philosophers. 71 


The philosopher considers kalam to be a necessity for the 
protection of the non-philosophic masses of the community. 
Likewise, fiqh has value for the philosopher because it is a necessary 
basis for that part of political science concerned with legal 
philosophy. It is significant that al-Farabi did not treat the science of 
usul al-fiqh (principles of jurisprudence) as a separate science in his 
classification when this science, generally attributed to al-Shafi‘i 
(d.820), already was established by the time al-Farabi composed his 
classification. Instead, he subsumed it under political science. 72 

In conclusion, al-Farabi attempted to secure a predominant 
place within the Islamic intellectual universe for his new discipline of 
political science. He advocated it as a comprehensive and supreme 
science of man and of society to which the sciences of fiqh and kalam 
would be subordinate. However, later thinkers, like Ibn Sma and al- 
Ghazzall, modified his claim in their classifications of the sciences. 

ENDNOTES 

Chapter 6 

'I have followed the usual practice of rendering 7/m al-hiyal as “the science of 
ingenious devices.” On the basis of al-Farabi’s own description, this science may be 
identified with engineering, especially mechanical engineering- 

2 In Islamic philosophy of mathematics generally, numbers and figures are considered 
to exist on three levels of reality: (1) as archetypes in the Divine Intellect, (2) as abstract 
or ‘scientific’ entities in the human mind, and (3) as concrete quantities in material 
things. See S.H.Nasr, Islamic Science, p.88 

Al-Farabi only deals with the last two levels of reality of numbers and figures. 
However, he is known to have asserted that perfect knowledge of mathematical entities 
exists in the active intellect. 

3 Ihsa' al-'ulum, pp.76, 78, 86 (see the relevant parts in my summary of the classification 
in chapter 5). 

4 Arithmetic deals with numbers; geometry with lines, surfaces, and solids; and music 
with melodies. 
s Ihsa' al-'ulum, p.80 
6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid, pp. 78, 80. Optics employs the demonstrative method: of theoretical geometry. 
Al-Fhrabi maintains that ancient geometers, with the exception of Euclid, employed 
both the method of analysis ( tahlil) and the method of synthesis (tarkib) in their study. 
Euclid organized his Elements according to the method of synthesis alone (p.79). 

flbid, pp.8_0-l _ 

9 Al-Farabi listed four kinds of light rays: the straight, the reflected, the reversed, and 
the refracted. Optics studies the mathematical properties of these light rays 
independently of material things. 
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10 “Optics inquires into the same things as does geometry, namely figures, magnitudes, 
order, positions, equality, inequality, and other things but only insofar as they are in 
lines, surfaces, and solids in abstraction. The study of geometry is thus more general 
than that of optics.” Ibid , pp. 79-80. A.G.Palencia’s text ( al-Farabi : Catalogo de las 
Ciencias, p. 36, Spanish trans., p.43)_would make optics a banch of practical geometry. 
1 'Judicial astrology, says al-Farabi, deals with the planets insofar as they serve as 
indices and clues to Hie understanding of future events and past and present 
occurrences in the world. It is basically concerned with predictions the nature of which 
is uncertain. Ihsa ' al-'ulum, p. 84 

12 A1-Farabi is not alone in placing judicial astrology among the occult sciences. Ibn 
Hazm (d. 1064) also treated that discipline in his classification in this way. See 
A.G.Chejne, Ibn Hazm, Kazi Publications, Chicago, 1982, pp. 180-4. 
l3 Ihsd’ al-'ulum, p.88 
'*Ibid. 

1 5 Ibid, p.90 

16 With reference to theoretical arithmetic, see ibid, p.75; for theoretical geometry, p.78. 
11 The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, pp. 19-20. 
la Ibid. p.18 

I9 In al-Farabi’s terminology, these are: (I) allati ' anhd (that from which) 
corresponding to both the material and efficient causes; (2) allati biha (that by which) 
referring to the formal cause; (3) allati lahd (that for which) corresponding to the final 
cause. See ibid, p. 15; and Ihsa' al-'ulum, p.9I. 

20 Either directly, as in the case of, for example, the principles of a garment, or 
indirectly, as in the case, for example, of the principles of the healing power of 
medicine. Ibid, p.94 
21 Ibid. 

22 This is an alternative title for Aristotle’s Physics. Al-Farabi’s Arabic title is al-sama' 
al-tabi i (lit: what is heard concerning natural things). Scholars cannot agree why such 
a name has been given to this part of natural philosophy. One explanation is that it 
concerns what the student ‘hears’ before everything else when studying natural 
philosophy, hence the term sama‘. 

““Natural bodies are either simple ( basitah ) or composite (murakkabah). The simple 
bodies are those whose existence is not generated from other bodies distinct from them. 
Composite bodies are those whose existence is generated from other bodies distinct 
from them. Examples of the latter are plants and animals." Ihsa' al-'ulum. pp.95-6. 

Al-Farabi identifies the simple bodies not only with the four elements but also 
with “bodies of their genus and near to them,” like vapours and winds in the air. The 
Perfect State, p. 1 37. 

24 Ihsa' al-'ulum. p.96. 

2 The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, p.99. The aim of the first part of natural 
science is to define clearly the subject-matter of that science. Al-Farabfs lengthy 
discussion of the four principles or causes in the Ihsa ' is in fact to make known (but not 
to prove) that subject-matter'before actually undertaking a division of natural science 
into its various branches. 

26 The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, p.98. 

21 Ibid, pp.82-3. The ten categories are substance, quantity, quality, relation, time, 
place, situation, state, action, and passion. For al-Farabi’s discussion of these 
categories, see his previously cited Paraphrase of the ‘Categories’ of Aristotle. 

“The whole of the second part of al-Farabi’s natural science corresponds to the four 
books of Aristotle’s On the Heavens (al-Farabi’s Arabic title: al-sama’ wa'l-'alam). 
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19 Ihsa al-'ulum, p.97. The third branch of al-Farabi’s natural science corresponds to 
Aristotle’s On Generation and Corruption (Arabic title: al-kawn wa’l-fasdd) . 

Al-Farabi speaks of four qualitatively different kinds of mixtures ( ikhtilat ) of the 
elements, corresponding to the four classes of composite, natural (terrestrial) bodies 
mentioned in his hierarchy of being. In their order of greater complexity, the mixtures 
are of minerals, plants, non-rational animals, and rational animals. The Perfect State, 
p. 141 . 

3°The fourth branch corresponds to the first three books of Aristotle’s Meteorology 
also known as On Phenomena of the Upper Regions (Arabic title: al-athar al- ‘alawiyah). 
3i Ihsa' al-'ulum, p.97; The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, p. 1 12. The fifth branch, 
which is wholly devoted to homogeneous and heterogenous bodies, corresponds to the 
fourth book of Aristotle’s Meteorology. _ 

“Homogeneous bodies are bodies all of whose parts are similar in nature. Al-Farabi 
gives the examples of flesh and bone. 

““Heterogeneous bodies originate only from that of combination of homogeneous 
bodies in which the essence of every one of the latter bodies is preserved; it is the 
combination of being together and in contact.” The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
p.l 12. 

“For example, flesh and bones are both homogeneous but each can become part of a 
heterogenous body, such as the arm. 

35 A1-Farabi mentions gold and silver as example of homogeneous bodies which do not 
form part of another natural body. 

36 Ihsa’ al- 'ulum, p.98. The seventh part corresponds to Aristotle’s On Plants (generally 
regarded by modern scholars as pseudo-Aristotelian). The Arabic title is Kitdb al- 
nabat. 

31 Ibid. The eight branch of natural science corresponds to Aristotle’s On Animals 
(Kitdb al-hayawdn) and On the Soul ( Kitdb al-nafs). _ 

19 The Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, pp.l 15-6. According to al-Farabi, an inquiry 
into the principles of human bodies, their natural powers and acts, shows that the 
animate or psychical principles themselves are not adequate to explain the causes of 
those powers and acts (p. 1 12). A higher principle, is needed, namely, the intellect. His 
inquiry into this principle terminates with the active intellect, the intermediary between 
human intellect and the transcendent intellects. 

39 Ihsa’ al-'ulum, p.99 

i0 lbid. Related to this function, the second part of metaphysics seeks to criticize the 
false views concerning the principles of the particular sciences. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Ibid, p. 100. Al-Farabi’ s more detailed discussion of Divine Attributes and Qualities 
may be found in al-madinat al-fadilah and al-siyasat al-madaniyah. 

* 3 Ihsa' al-'ulum, p.101 

44 As shown in chapter four, al-Farabi’s cosmology and cosmogony are very closely 
related to angelology. 

45 Ihsa ’al-'ulum, p. 1 0 1 

46 Sa’ys Aristotle, “There is a science which investigates being as being and the 
attributes which belong to this in virtue of its own nature. This is not the same as any of 
the so-called special sciences.” Metaphysics, Book IV in Barnes, op. cit., p.1584. 
47 A1-Farabl refers to Aristotle’s distinction between “first substances” and “second 
substances” (cf. Aristotle’s Categories in Barnes, op. cit., p.4; and Metaphysics in ibid, 
Book V, sec.8, pp.l 606-7) in his Kitdb al-huriif (sec.68, p.102) as well as in his 
Paraphrase of the ‘Categories’ of Aristotle, (sec. 4, p.l 85). 

48 See Aristotle’s Metaphysics , 1025-30. 
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45 Ibid , 1071-6 

50 AI-Farabi’s metaphysics not only provides demonstrative knowledge of the unity of 
God, the hierarchy of being, and the principles of the sciences, but also provides 
demonstrative refutation of all contrary views. 

5 'Lerner and MahiH, Medieval Political philosophy, pp.25-6 
52 A1-Farabi, Kitab al-tanbih ‘ala sabil al-sa'adah, p.20 

53 The term “natural intelligibles” is used here with a wider connotation to include 
celestial and divine beings; in fact, all things which man cannot make or change. 
54 See Averroes, Commentary on Plato's Republic, trans. E.I.J. Rosenthal, Cambridge 
University Press, 1956, p. 1 12. 

55 Ibn Rushd compares political science in this respect to medicine. Medicine is known 
as a practical science or art. But physicians divide it into its theoretical and practical 
parts. The theoretical and the practical parts of political science, says Ibn Rushd, stand 
in the same relationship to each other as do the books of Health and Illness and the 
Preservation of Health and the Removal of Illness in medicine. Ibid. 

In Tahs il al-sa'adah, al-Farabi confirms that the first part of his political science is 
its theoretical part. There he states clearly that giving an account of happiness and the 
principal virtues belongs to the “theoretical affairs.” The Philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, sec.21, p.25. 

56 See his Nicomachean Ethics in Barnes, op. cit., p.1729 

57 Lerner and Mahdi, op. cit., p.26; for detailed discussion of these different kinds of 
ways of life, see The Perfect State, chaps. 15-19. 

58 Lerner and Mahdi, op. cit. This prescriptive role of practical political science with 
respect to human society is analogous to that of medical art with respect to the human 
body (Ihsa al- ‘uliim, p. 104). In his political works, al-Farabi resorts to the symbolism 
of human anatomy to explain his theory of human society. See The Perfect State, 
pp.231-7; also H.K.Sherwani, “al-Farabi’s Political Theories,” Islamic Culture, 12:3 
(July, 1938), p.300. 

59 The most important element in al-Farabi’s virtuous government is virtuous 
leadership in the person of the Imam or ruler in whom are combined many leadership 
qualities. For a discussion of these qualities, see The Perfect State, pp.247-53. 

60 Ibid, p.251 

6l Lerner and Mahdi, op. cit., p.37. Maimonides likewise views the founding of a 
perfect nation and the proclamation of a perfect law to serve as a constitution for the 
perfect nation as the very raison d'etre of prophecy. See L. Strauss, “Quelques 
remarques sur la science politique de Maimonide et de Farabi,” in Revue des Eludes 
Juives, 100 (1936), p.20. 

62 Lerner and Mahdi, op. cit., p.95 

63 In his Kitab al-tanbih ‘ala sabil al-sa'adah, al-Farabi divides political philosophy (al- 
falsafat al-madaniyah) into two branches: (1) the ethical art (al-sana'at al-khuluqiyah ) 
and (2) politics proper ( al-falsafat al-siyasiyah). The latter is defined as that discipline 
which “comprises knowledge of the affairs by which the noble things and the means of 
acquiring and preserving them for the inhabitants of the city are realized.” See 
pp.20-1. 

&i Ihsa al-'ulum, p. 1 07; Lerner and Mahdi, op. cit., p.27. 

65 Ibid. 

66 Ibid. pp. 107-8. This science, likewise, deals with both opinions and actions of a 
religion. 

67 A1-Farabi sees the kaldm of his time as mainly an apologetic discipline. 

68 Ihsa al-'ulum, pp. 1 09- 1 3. 

69 Ibid, p.109 
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70 In his Kitab al-millat (sec.5, pp.46-7), for example, al-Farabi mentions explicitly that 
political philosophy deals with the doctrines and practices comprised by the Shari'uh. 
For al-Farabi and other Muslim philosophers, philosophy in general and political 
philosophy in particular “derive from the niche of prophecy.” See S.H.Nasr, 
Knowledge and the Sacred, p.35. 
li Kitdb al-huruf, sec.149, p. 1 55. 

72 My inference is based on the following passage: “Regarding the voluntary actions, 
ways of life, positive dispositions, and so forth, that it investigates, political philosophy 
gives an account of the general rules. It gives an account of the patterns according to 
which they should be determined with due regard to particular states and times: how, 
with what, and by how many things, they are to be determined. Beyond this, it leaves 
them undetermined, because actual determination belongs to another faculty, with a 
different function, which should be joined to this one.” Lerner and Mahdi, op. cit., 
p.25; Ihsa’ al-'ulum , p.104. 
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God raises in degrees those of you who believe 
and those to whom knowledge is given. 

The Quran : Repentance, Verse 72 


PART II 


Al-Ghazzali’s Classification 



CHAPTER 7 


THE LIFE, WORKS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE OF 
AL-GHAZZALI 

7.1 Religious and Political Background of al-Ghazzali’s Period 
Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Tusi 
al-Ghazzali, 1 an outstanding jurist, theologian and Sufi, was born in 
450/1058 at Tus, near the modern Mashhad, in Khurasan which, 
prior to his time, had already produced so many eminent Sufis that 
Hujwiri (d. 464/1071) called it the land “where the shadow of God’s 
favour rested” and where “the sun of love and the fortune of the Sufi 
Path is in the ascendant”. 2 The district of Tus 3 itself was the 
birthplace of many outstanding personalities and men of learning in 
Islam, including the poet Firdawsi (d.416/1025) and the statesman 
Nizam al-Mulk (d.485/1092), who was destined to play a significant 
role in the intellectual life of al-Ghazzali. 4 Among its distinguished 
religious scholars, we should specifically mention al-Ghazzali’s own 
uncle who was reported to have taught fiqh to al-Farmadhi 
(d.477/1084), another famous native of Tus and one of al-Ghazzali’s 
teachers in Sufism. 5 

Since al-Ghazzali’s life 6 and works were intertwined with the 
various contending religious and political movements prevailing in 
the Islamic world of his times, it is necessary to make a brief reference 
to some of them. 7 In 447/1055, three years before al-Ghazzali’s birth, 
the Shi'ite Buyid (Buwaihid) domination over the Sunni caliphate in 
Baghdad came to an end when the Turkish Seljuqs, under their leader 
Tughrul-Beg (d.455/1063), entered the city and deposed the Buyid 
regime. Prior to this historic event, Tughrul-Beg, who first rose to 
prominence in 429/1038 when he proclaimed himself Sultan of 
Naishapur,had already brought under his rule most of the eastern 
provinces of the ‘Abbasid Empire. Among these were eastern Persia 
which he captured from the Turkish Ghaznavids and western Persia 
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from the Buyids themselves. With Baghdad, which was still the center 
of the Islamic world, now under his political and military control, 
Tughrul-Beg was conferred the title “King of the East and of the 
West,” 8 by the reigning Caliph al-Qa’im (d. 467/1075). When 
Tughrul-Beg died in 455/1063, his nephew Alp- Arslan succeeded him 
to become the first Great Seljuq. 

The Seljuqs thus once again brought the eastern provinces of the 
Islamic world under Sunni rule after more than a century of 
domination by Shi‘ite rulers. The only serious challenge to the Seljuqs 
in their quest for supremacy came from the Fatimid dynasty in Egypt, 
which at this time also held sway over much of North Africa and 
Syria. But Alp-Arslan further consolidated and even extended the 
dominion of Seljuq power and jurisdiction. He conquered new 
territories in Asia Minor from the Byzantines and forced the emir of 
Aleppo to abandon the suzerainty of the Fatimids, who were 
Isma‘ilites, for that of himself and the ‘Abbasid Caliph. But it was 
during the reign of Malik-Shah (d.485/1092), Alp-Arslan’s son who 
succeeded him after his death in 465/1072, that the power of the 
Seljuqs reached its peak. Mahk-Shah’s Empire “stretched from 
Central Asia and the Indian frontier to the Mediterranean, and from 
the Caucasus and the Aral Sea to the Persian Gulf, with a slight 
measure of control over Mecca and Medina.” 9 The life-span of al- 
Ghazzali, who died in 505/1 1 1 1 at the age of fifty-three, thus almost 
coincides with that brief but politically volatile period in the history 
of the Islamic world that witnessed the rise and expansion of the 
Seljuq dynasty. Al-Ghazzali also lived to witness the swift decline of 
the dynasty following the assassination of Malik-Shah in 485/1092. 

The Seljuq rulers, like al-Ghazzali, were Shrlfi‘ites in law and 
Ash'arites in their theological persuasion. Consequently, under their 
leadership, al-Ghazzali gained respect. The most important political 
figure of Seljuq rule to be associated with al-Ghazzali’s scholarship 
was Nizam al-Mulk. He was wazir for about thirty years, first to Alp- 
Arslan 10 and then to Malik-Shah. He brought stability to the Seljuq 
Empire and succeeded in reducing religious tensions and conflicts 
among the various schools of fiqh and kalam. 

Ash'arism was officially condemned along with Shi'ism 11 
during Tughrul-Beg’s rule, apparently on the injunction of his wazir 
‘Amid al-Mulk al-Kunduri. Al-Juwayni (d.478/1085), the leading 
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Ash'arite of Naishapur and later one of the principal teachers of al- 
Ghazzall, was forced to live in exile in Mecca and Medina where he 
spent several years teaching. 12 Nizam al-Mulk reversed this decision 
and adopted Ash‘arism as the official theology 13 of the Seljuq 
Empire. He promoted Sunni learning in competition with the better 
established Shi‘ite system of the Fatimid caliphate. 14 He established 
about a dozen colleges (sing, madrasah) modelled on earlier Shi’ite 
institutions. 15 In contrast to the latter, however, the Nizamiyah 
madrasahs deemphasized the philosophical sciences 16 and promoted 
religious sciences like fiqh and kalam. 11 

7.2 Al-Ghazzali’s Early Education and Intellectual Interest 

Al-Ghazzali received his early education in Tus itself. Not long before 
he died, his father entrusted the education of al-Ghazzali and his 
younger brother Ahmad (d. 1126) to a pious Sufi friend. Al- 
Ghazzali’s education included learning the Qur’an and hadiths, 
listening to stories about saints, and memorizing mystical love 
poems. 1 8 After his educational trust fund was exhausted, he was sent 
to a madrasah where he first learned jurisprudence from Ahmad al- 
Radnkani. 19 

Later, before he was fifteen years old, al-Ghazzali went to Jurjan 
in Mazardaran to continue his studies in jurisprudence under Abu 
Nasr al-Isma‘ili . 20 At seventeen, he returned home to Tus. Before his 
twentieth birthday, he went to Naishapur to study fiqh and kalam 
under al-Juwayni. At this time al-Ghazzali composed his first work, 
entitled al-Mankhul min 'ilm al-usul (A Resume of Science of 
Principles), 21 on legal theory and methodology. He was appointed al- 
Juwayni’s teaching assistant and continued to teach at the Nizamiyah 
in Naishapur until the latter died in 478/1085. 

It is important to note that al-Ghazzali studied kalam with al- 
Juwayni. The latter played a significant role in the philosophization 
of Ash‘arite kalam. 22 This “philosophization” influenced al- 
Ghazzali’s own vision and treatment of kalam as a discipline. 23 

Al-Subki claims that al-Juwayni introduced al-Ghazzali to the 
study of philosophy (falsafah) including logic and natural 
philosophy. 24 Since al-Juwayni was a theologian ( mutakallim ), not a 
philosopher, he must have imparted his knowledge of philosophy 
through the discipline of kalam , 25 Al-Ghazzali was not satisfied with 
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what he had learned from his teacher. He later wrote in al-munqidh 
that not a single Muslim religious scholar before him had directed his 
attention and endeavour to a thorough study of philosophy. 26 The 
knowledge of falsafah that he gained through his study of al- 
Juwayni’s discourse on kalam and possibly through other writings as 
well was sufficient, however, to acquaint him with the 
methodological claim of the philosophers that they are the people of 
logic and demonstration (ahl al-mantiq wa'l-burhdn). This is because 
that claim had been current since al-Farabl and could not have been 
unknown to al-Juwayni, a leading intellectual opponent of the 
philosophers. 

Another area of study which engaged al-Ghazzalt’s mind during 
his stay in Naishapur was Sufism. He studied its theory and practice 
under the guidance of al-Farmadhl. 27 Al-Ghazzall at this time may 
also have been acquainted with the claim of the Ta‘l!mites or Ismafilis 
that they were the unique possessors of authoritative instruction ( al - 
ta'lim) and the privileged recipients of knowledge acquired from the 
Infallible Imam. However, the generally accepted view is that al- 
Ghazzali did not; begin to study the doctrines and teachings of the 
Ta’llmites until the ascendancy of al-Mustazhir to the caliphate in 
1094. 28 Nevertheless, he informs us that he was already aware of 
some of the claims of the Tafilmites before the caliphal order came 29 
and, in fact, that he had long sought to know their position. 30 

_I am inclined to believe that al-Ghazzali began to study the 
Tafiimite position at Naishapur. Ta'lim was the fundamental 
principle of Ismafilism for more than a century before al-Ghazzali 
and the Isma‘iiis were a sizeable segment of the population in al- 
Ghazzali’s native province. 31 Also al-Sabbah’s missionary activities 
in Persia already were prominent at the time that al-Ghazzali resided 
in Naishapur. 

7.3 Al-Ghazzali’s Intellectual Crisis 

Al-Ghazzali’s initial encounter with the methodological claims of the 
mutakallimun, philosophers, Tafilmites, and Sufis contributed to his 
first personal crisis. The true nature of the crisis seems to have been 
epistemological since it was essentially a crisis of finding the rightful 
place for each of the human faculties of knowing within the total 
scheme of knowledge. 32 In particular, it was a crisis of establishing 
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nhe right relationship between reason and intellectual intuition. 33 As 
y 0un g student, al-Ghazzali must have been troubled by the 
Confrontation between reliance on reason on the one hand, as in the 
Sajse of the mutakallimun and the philosophers, and reliance on supra- 
national experience on the other, as in the case of the Sufis and the 
'Tafilmites. 34 He, in fact, came to doubt the reliability of both sense- 
data ( hissiyat ) and rational-data of the category of self-evident truths 
( daruriyat ). 

Al-Ghazzali claims that he was delivered from the crisis not 
i trough rational arguments or rational proofs but as the result of a 
light (niir) which God cast into his breast. He once again accepted the 
reliability of rational-data of the category of daruriyat. But he now 
affirms that intellectual intuition is superior to reason. 35 This 
affirmation is of crucial importance to a proper; understanding of his 
classification of the sciences. He also concluded that the four classes 
of knowers exhaust all the paths to truth. 

7.4 Post-Crisis Intellectual Life and Works 

:s xhus, al-Ghazzali, upon the resolution of the crisis, proceeded to 

| undertake a thorough study of them. He applied himself first to 

kalam while still at Naishapur. He claims in al-Munqidh that he wrote 
some works on the subject during this period. However, his extant 
works do not support the claim. Contrary to W.R.W. Gardner, 36 The 
Golden Mean in Belief, his earliest known work on kalam, was 
composed subsequent to his study of philosophy. 37 

According to Watt, when al-Ghazzali claimed to have written 
works on kalam he meant books on the principles of jurisprudence. 
Moreover, Watt thinks that al-Munqidh is arranged schematically 
rather than in a strict chronological order. Thus, the problem of 
discrepancy between al-Ghazzali’s claim and the extant works does 
not arise. However, it seems to me that there is no contradiction 
involved in taking seriously al-Ghazzali’s claim that he really studied 
kalam and wrote works on this subject prior to his indepth study of 
philosophy in Baghdad. Furthermore, many of his works have not 
survived, so it is not impossible that he did write on kalam during this 
period. For example, among his lost early works are a study on the 
science of disputation ( ilm al-jadal), which falls within the domain of 
kalam, and may be an early work from this period. 40 
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During his stay in Baghdad al-Ghazzali completed his promised 
in-depth study of the four classes of knowers. This was also his most 
prolific period of writing. 41 Having studied kalam and written several 
works on the discipline, al-Ghazzali devoted himself to the study of 
philosophy. He tells us that he studied thoroughly the writings of the 
philosophers without the help of a master during his hours of free 
time when he was not writing and lecturing on the religious 
sciences. 42 He claimed that the best writings by Muslim philosophers 
were those of al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. 43 

Al-Ghazzali completed his first work on philosophy, Maqdsid 
al-falasifah { The Purposes of the Philosophers ), 44 between 486/1093- 
1094 and 487/1094. 45 It isa summary of Peripatetic philosophy based 
on Ibn Sina’s Ddnishndma-yi ‘ald’i ( The Book of Science Dedicated to 
‘Ala’ al-Dawlah). It was written as a preamble to his Tahdfut al- 
falasifah ( The Incoherence of the Philosophers ), which was completed 
on Muharram 11, 488/January 21, 1095. 46 

The Tahdfut is a negative polemic against the philosophies of al- 
Farabi and Ibn Sina. It does not expound al-Ghazzali’s own 
affirmative views on the questions in dispute. As for his positive views 
that were to take the place of the errors of the philosophers, al- 
Ghazzali mentions in that work that he intends to expound them in a 
book to be entitled Qawa'id al- ‘aqa 'id ( The Foundations of the Articles 
of Faith ). 4 ' 1 

In the words of Nasr, the Tahdfut “broke the back of 
rationalistic philosophy and in fact brought the career of philosophy, 
as a discipline distinct from gnosis and theology, to an end in the 
Arabic part of the Islamic world.” 48 In al-Ghazzah’s Jawahir al- 
Quran {The Jewels of the Quran), he tells us that the Tahdfut is a 
work of kalam because it repels “errors and heresies”, removes 
doubts” and guards “the layman’s religious belief against the 
confusion created by the heretics.” 49 

Long before al-Ghazzali wrote the Tahdfut, he embraced the 
Sufi doctrine that the “light of intuition” ( kashj ) is superior to reason. 
Now, after an in-depth study of philosophy, he accuses the 
philosophers of claiming the power to understand everything 
through reason alone, 50 in opposition not only to the theological 
claim that reason is subservient to revealed faith but also to the Sufi 
claim that kashf is the real key to certainty. 
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The author of the Tahdfut may also be regarded as a 
“philosopher”, because he knows philosophy and his criticism is 
philosophic. However, as a “philosopher” he curtailed Muslim 
rationalism and paved the way for the spread of the Illuminationist 
(, ishrdql ) doctrines of SuhrawardT (d. 587/1191) and the gnosis {‘irfdn) 
of the school of Ibn ‘Arab! (d. 638/1 240). 51 The best known response 
to al-Ghazzali’s attack on Muslim Aristotelianism was Ibn Rushd’s 
Tahdfut al-tahdfut {The Incoherence of the Incoherence). However, 
Ibn Rushd failed to influence the subsequent course of Muslim 
intellectual history. 

The character of the Tahdfut as a work of both kalam and 
philosophy can further be seen from the nature of the two works 
mentioned there which he intended to follow. One is the Miyar al- 
‘ilm {The Standard for Knowledge ), 52 a work on Aristotelian logic 
that explains methods of reasoning and technical terms of the 
philosophers used in the Tahdfut. The other is the Qawd'id al-'aqd’id 
mentioned above. 

Other works on logic and philosophy during this period include 
the Mihakk al-nazar fi’l-mantiq {The Touchstone of Logical 
Thinking ) 53 and th eMizdn aWamal {The Criterion of Action ) 54 'The 
latter work deals primarily with ethics in the tradition of al-Farabi 
and Ibn Sina. 55 As we shall see below. It contains important 
references to al-Ghazzall’s classification of the sciences. 

Contemporary bibliographical studies of al-Ghazzali’s works 
point to the fact that he studied the Ta’limites and wrote the al- 
Mustazhiri against them after between writing the Maqasid and the 
Tahdfut . 56 This means that al-Ghazzali paid more attention to the 
philosophers than the Ta’limites. Of al-GhazzalT’s five books against 
Ta‘limism, 57 the al-Mustazhiri is the most important. It is also the 
only work that we can be certain he composed during his first stay in 
Baghdad. His second work in this series of refutations, entitled Hujjat 
al-haqq wa qawasim al-batiniyah {The Proof of the Truth and 
Fragments of Batinism) which is now considered lost, most probably 
also was written during this period. 58 _ _ 

The al-Mustazhiri provoked a debate between al-Ghazzali and 
the Tallmites that lasted many years. 59 The al-Qistds al-mustaqim 
{The Correct Balance), the fifth in the above series, is an account of a 
personal conversation and debate between al-Ghazzali and “a 
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companion who belonged to the group professing al-ta'lim ’ on a 
journey . 60 Unfortunately, the response of the Ta‘llmites is lost. H. 
Corbin’s study of the Ismajli response to the al-Mustazhiri, 
contained in the work of ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn al-Walld (d. 
612/1215), the fifth da‘I (missionary) of the post-Fatimid period in 
the Yemen, does provide some help in understanding of the debate. 
However, al-Walid’s response was made long after al-Ghazzali 
died . 61 

The main significance of the al-Mustazhiri is that it was written 
for the reigning Caliph al-Mustazhir to attack a religio-political 
movement that threatened the ‘Abbasid caliphate. The assassination 
of al-GhazzalPs patron, Nizam al-Mulk, and the Great Scljuq Malik- 
Shah, about two years before this work was written, was linked to 
members of this movement. Al-Ghazzali considered it to be a work of 
kalam. 62 _ However, it is also a juridical-political work inasmuch as al- 
Ghazzali dealt as a jurist with the question of religio-political status 
of the Ta'limites before the Shariah as interpreted in the Sunni legal 
tradition, as well as with the question of the legitimacy of the 
caliphate ( Imamah ) of al-Mustazhir . 63 

Al-Ghazzali informs us that the heart and essence of this work is 
the establishment of the legal apodeitic demonstrations of the 
validity of the holy, prophetic, Mustazhirite positions on the basis of 
rational and juristic proofs .” 64 It is with justification, therefore, that 
Henri Laoust judged the al-Mustazhiri to be an important 
contribution to Sunni political theory . 65 

7.5 Al-Ghazzali’s Spiritual Crisis 

In his autobiography, al-Ghazzali claims that in the month of Rajab 
488/July 1095, about six months after the completion of the Tahafut, 
he experienced a second personal crisis because of his study of Sufism. 
He claims to have mastered the doctrines and teachings of Sufism 
both through the writings of Sufis such as al-Muhasibi (d. 243/837), 
al-Junayd (d. 298/854), al-ShiblT (d. 334/945), and al-Bastaml (d. 
261/875) and through oral teachings . 66 He did not identify these oral 
sources, but it is likely that one of them was his own brother 
Ahmad . 67 

Al-Ghazzali concluded that “the Sufis were masters of states 
(arhdb al-ahwal) and not purveyors of words (ashab al-aqwal ).” 68 He 
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' came to realize that there is a great difference between theoretical 
■knowledge and “realized knowledge ” 69 and that his only hope of 
1 Staining certitude and beatitude in the afterlife lay in following the 
way of the Sufis. 

, 7^5 second crisis was far more serious than the first because it 

Involved a decision to abandon one kind of life for another which is 
essentially opposed to the former. It affected his emotional and 
physical health. It caused an impediment of his speech which 
prevented him from teaching. His physical powers were so weakened 
that the physicians could not treat him. He tells us that when he 
completely lost his ability to make a choice, God delivered him . 71 

In Dhu’l-Qa‘dah 488/Noyember 1095 al-Ghazzali left Baghdad 
on the pretext of making the pilgrimage to Mecca. In reality he 
abandoned his teaching career and other occupations to devote 
himself completely to the Sufi path. For eleven years, he led an ascetic 
and contemplative life, with occasional returns to his family and 
society. In Dhu’l-Qa‘dah 499/July 1106, he again assumed public 
teaching at Naishapur. 

Al-Ghazzali’s withdrawal from public life has been much 
disenssed from his own time 72 until the present day. Different 
motives have been suggested by modern scholars, ranging from 
Father Jabre’s proposal of al-Ghazzali’s personal fear of an 
assassination by the Batinites to al-Baqari’s suggestion that al- 
Ghazzali sought another kind of fame and glory as a religious 
reformer. McCarthy argues that al-Ghazzali’s own account of his 
motive should be accepted, namely his conversion to Sufism . 73 


7.6 Spiritual Retreat and Scholarly Output 

Al-Ghazzali spent his first spiritual retreat at the Umayyad Mosque 
in Damascus. Various traditional sources have linked his choice of 
Damascus with the presence in that city of a Sufi master by the name 
of Abu’l FathNasr ibn Ibrahim al-Maqdisi al-Nabulusi (d. 490/1097) 
who was also the leading scholar of the Shafi’i school in Syria . 74 In 
489/1096, al-Ghazzali moved to Jerusalem and stayed at a zawiyah 
(Sufi convent) situated in the vicinity of the Dome of the Rock. Inthe 
same year, after visiting Abraham’s tomb at Hebron, al-Ghazzali set 
out for Mecca to perform the pilgrimage. He returned to Damascus 
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in early 490/ 1 097 to discover that Shaykh Nasr had just passed away. 
He remained in that city but some time not later than the month of 
Jumada II 490/June 1097 75 he returned to Baghdad because of 
“certain concerns and the appeals of my children.” 76 

The period of al-Ghazzali’s stay in Syria, 77 including the time he 
spent on the pilgrimage, is less than two years. 78 During this period 
he composed certain parts of his lhya’ ‘ulum al-din ( The Revivification 
of the Religious Sciences), 19 and completed al-Risalat al-qudsiyah fi 
qawa'id al-'aqaid (The Jerusalem Epistle on the Principles of the 
Faith) Abu Bakr ibn al-‘Arabi says that he heard al-Ghazzall 
expound the lhya in Baghdad following his return from 
Damascus. 81 

In Baghdad al-Ghazzali could not fully continue his spiritual life 
because of family matters and other distractions. This dissatisfaction 
led him to leave Baghdad for his native city Tus, possibly about 
492/1099. 82 Apparently, on the way he spent some time at 
Hamadan. 83 

On the basis of the available evidence, modern scholars are not 
yet in a position to determine precisely when and where al-Ghazzall 
completed the four- volume lhya’. What is certainly known is that 
between the completion of the lhya and his return to public teaching 
at Naishapur in Dhu’l-Qa'dah 499/July 1 106, he wrote at least five 
other works, including the previously mentioned The Jewels of the 
Qur’an and the well-known Kimiya-i sa'adat (The Alchemy of 
Happiness ) . 84 The latter is an abridged popular version of the lhya ' in 
Persian. It is likely that the lhya was completed at Tus some time 
before the year 499/1 106. 

Al-Ghazzali’s eleven-year period of spiritual retreat had 
convinced him that “the Sufis are those who uniquely follow the way 
to God, their mode of life is the best of all, their way the most direct of 
ways, and their ethic the purest.” 85 

Having himself attained the highest level of spiritual realization, 
al-Ghazzali reflected on the state of moral and religious decadence in 
the Muslim community of his time. He questioned whether he should 
remain in seclusion. Then Fakhr al-Mulk ordered him to teach at the 
Nizamiyah Madrasah at Naishapur. Fakhr al-Mulk was the wazir of 
the Seljuqs. He was the son of Nizam al-Mulk, who had his court in 
Khurasan. 
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Al-Ghazzall taught there for at least three years. Around 503- 
504/1 1 10 86 he returned to his home in Tus. In Naishapur he wrote his 
autobiography, al-Munqidh min al-dalal and a work on legal theory 
entitled al-Mustasja min ‘ilm al-usul ( Quintessence of the Science of 
Principles of Jurisprudence ). 87 

At Tus, al-Ghazzali set up a madrasah for students of the 
religious sciences and a khanqah (Sufi convent) for the Sufi adepts. 
Here, he spent the rest of his life as a religious teacher and a Sufi 
master. 88 At the same time he applied himself to a deepening of the 
science of Traditions. 89 Every moment, says al-Farisi, was filled with 
study, teaching, and spiritual devotion until his death on Monday the 
14th of Jumada II, 505/December 1 8, 1 1 1 1 at the age of fifty-three. 90 

Some of the most important and well-known works have already 
been disoussed. His greatest work, the lhya, written in his capacity as 
a Sufi, has been mentioned but its significance is yet to be discussed. 
Two other writings deserve mention because they are essential to 
understanding al-Ghazzali’s classification of the sciences. One is the 
al-Risalat al-Iadunlyah ( Treatise Concerning Divine Knowledge), 91 
and the other is Mishkat al-anwar ( The Niche for Lights). 92 Both were 
written after al-Ghazzali’s retirement to Tus. 

7.7 The Authenticity of Some Works Attributed to al-Ghazzali 

Since there are sometimes inconsistencies between what al-Ghazzali 
wrote in different works, some modern scholars have raised doubts 
about the authenticity of some of them. 93 It is beyond the scope of 
this study to deal with all of the disputed texts. However, I will 
examine three of them - Mizan al- 'amal, Mishkat al-anwar, and al- 
Risalat al-ladunlyah - because of their relevance to al-Ghazzali’s 
classification of the sciences. 

Watt’s provisional list of al-Ghazzali’s “spurious works” is the 
longest. He argues that the veils-section of the Mishkat is not by al- 
Ghazzall but the rest of it is genuine. 94 The Mizan likewise is judged 
partly genuine and partly not. 95 He rejects the whole of al-Risalat al- 
ladunlyah. 96 Watt bases his conclusions on three general criteria of 
authenticity. These criteria in turn are based on the assumption that 
the real views of al-Ghazzali are sufficiently represented by the 
Tahafut, lhya, and the Munqidh. 91 The three criteria are: (1) al- 
Ghazzall, in the post-ftya’ period, affirms the superiority of 
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prophetic revelation and “religious intuition” over reason; 
consequently, no workascribing primacy to reason can belong to that 
period; (2) al-Ghazzali arranges his works in an orderly and logical 
fashion; (3) allowing for the possibility of an “anti-orthodox phase” 
and an “early Neoplatonic period,” al-Ghazzali was orthodox 
throughout his life. 

The authenticity of Mizan al-'amal, Mishkat, and al-Risalat al- 
laduniyah is accepted by traditional Muslim sources and many 
modern scholars. Consequently, I need only to show that Watt’s 
arguments are insufficient to disprove the traditional claim. M. A. 
Sherif has rebutted Watt’s arguments against the authenticity of 
certain sections of Mizan al-'amal. 98 There is no need to reproduce 
his arguments here. There remains only the question of the 
authenticity of al-Risalat al-laduniyah and of the “veils-sections” of 
the Mishkat. 

The main objection that can be raised against Watt’s 
methodology is that he defines the real al-Ghazzali in terms of the 
views expounded in the Tahafut, Iliya , and al-Munqidh. In so doing 
he is begging the question of what al-Ghazzali’s authentic views are. 
Watt’s stated criteria depict al-Ghazzali’s intellectual and religious 
positioncorrectly." But he is wrong in concluding that the al-Risalat 
al-laduniyah and Mishkat fail to satisfy the criteria. He arrives at that 
conclusion because he identifies Islamic orthodoxy with the teachings 
embodied in the Tahdfut, Ihya', and al-Munqidh. However, 
traditional Muslim scholars like Ibn Rushd and Ibn Tufayl 
maintained that al-Ghazzali’s orthodox writings contain both 
exoteric and esoterie teachings. 100 The Tahdfut, Ihya, and al- 
Munqidh comprise al-Ghazzall’s exoteric teachings. His esoteric 
views are contained in works like al-Risalat al- laduniyah and 
Mishkat. He himself often alludes to the latter views in a number of 
his works including the Ihya 101 

In traditional Islamic scholarship opposition between the 
exoteric and the esoteric is acknowledged. It was in the light of the 
traditional distinction between the two kinds of teachings that Ibn 
Rushd and Ibn Tnfayl deal with discrepancies between al-GhazzalT’s 
exoteric works and the esoteric ones. Consequently, it is not sufficient 
to judge esoteric works attributed to al-Ghazzali solely on the basis of 
exoteric orthodoxy. 


Watt is aware of al-Ghazzali’s distinction between esoteric and 
exoteric teaching. But he claims that the distinction cannot amount to 
a real opposition or contradiction between them. 102 My reply is that 
if there is no opposition whatever then it does not make sense for al- 
Ghazzall to insist so often in many of his works that esoteric 
teachings are not to be divulged except to the qualified few. From the 
point of view of the esoterist, insofar as he remains within the bounds 
of orthodoxy the problem of opposition between the esoteric and the 
exoteric does not arise. He accepts the truth and validity of the 
exoteric at its own level. But from the more limited point of view of 
exoterism, the opposition between the two is real. This fact was taken 
fully into consideration by al-Ghazzali. One of his achievements was 
to restore the equilibrium between the exoteric and esoteric 
dimensions of Islam. As for the Mishkat, many believed that it was 
not intended for public dissemination at all, because it presents al- 
Ghazzall’s most esoteric teaching. 103 

Concerning al-Risalat al-laduniyah, Watt maintains that it 
cannot be authentic because two passages in this treatise are also 
found in Ibn ‘Arabi ’s Risdlat fi'l-nafs wa ’l-ruh. 1 04 Watt considers this 
textual evidence alone to be sufficient to establish his conclusion. 
However, the textual evidence cited above is not sufficient to prove 
Watt’s point, since we do know that al-GhazzalT’s writings on Sufism 
exercised a great influence upon Ibn 'Arabi. 105 It is possible that the 
latter reproduced the passages in question from al-Ghazzali’s work. 

Watt further claims that al-Risalat al-laduniyah ascribes primacy 
to reason. He therefore applies his first criterion to show that it could 
not belong to al-Ghazzali’s latest period, as claimed by those who 
accept its authenticity. He then argues that neither could it belong to 
al-Ghazzali's earlier period. His argument is that in that work a 
distinction is drawn between what prophets come to know by 
revelation ( wahy ) and what religious persons come to know by 
inspiration \ilhdm). If al-Ghazzali had once been so interested in this 
distinction, says Watt, then it does not make sense why he should 
ignore it completely in the Mundiqh and Mishkat. Watt concludes 
that the work cannot belong to any stage prior to that of the 
Munqidh. 106 

It is not the case that al-Risalat al-laduniyah affirms the 
supremacy of reason. Watt’s case is solely based on the following 
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passages: the knowledge of the Unseen produced by revelation is 

stronger and more perfect than acquired knowledge” 107 and “it is the 
overflowing of the Universal Reason ( al-'aql al-kulli) which produces 
revelation.” 108 In these statements, Watt says he fails to see “the 
contrast and opposition between prophetic and rational knowledge” 
so clearly discernable in the authentic works of al-Ghazzali. 

In response, neither the statements cited by Watt nor any other 
passage from the treatise supports his claim. On the contrary, the 
statements show that the author of al-Risdlat al-laduniyah believes in 
the superiority of prophetic revelation over reason. However, the 
superiority is described in esoterie terms. Revelation and reason are 
both seen as microcosmic manifestations of the Universal Intellect 
(al-'aql al-kulli ) in man. 110 What is emphasized here is the 
“immanent reality” of revelation and its “essential continuity” with 
reason. Revelation, however, remains superior to reason, since it is a 
more perfect manifestation of the Universal Intellect than the latter. 
In contrast, what is emphasized in exoteric teaching is the “transcen- 
dent reality” of revelation with respect to reason. Revelation and 
reason are seen as two “discontinuous realities” having no common 
measure. Therefore, there appears, to use Watt’s own words, this 
“contrast and opposition between prophetic and rational knowledge.” 

The fact is that al-Ghazzali always believed in the superiority of 
prophetic revelation and intellectual intuition over reason. No part of 
al-Risdlat al-laduniyah is found to contradict this fact. Consequently, 
there is no contradiction in claiming that the work belongs to al- 
Ghazzali’s latest period. Neither is there contradiction in assuming it 
to be a pre- Munqidh work so long as it is not anterior to al-Ghazzali’s 
conversion to Sufism. Watt’s conclusion that the work could not 
belong to the pre- Munqidh period is only based on a subjective 
impression. He finds it strange that al-Ghazzali, having been 
interested in the distinction between revelation and inspiration in al- 
Risdlat al-laduniyah, chose to ignore that distinction in the Munqidh 
and Mishkat} 11 In my view, there is no logical necessity for al- 
Ghazzali to deal with the distinction in the latter two works. He had 
written the three works with different objectives in mind. 

On the basis of the above discussion, I do not think Watt has 
succeeded in proving his case against the authenticity of al-Risdlat al- 
laduniyah. 
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Let us now turn to the question of authenticity of the “veils- 
section” of the Mishkat. W.H.T. Gairdner was the first Western 
scholar to raise the problem of doctrinal consistency between the 
Mishkat, especially the veils-section, and al-Ghazzali’s more well- 
known and popular writings. Gairdner, however, believes that the 
Mishkat is authentic, as do Goldziher, Macdonald, Bouyges, and 
Jabre. 112 Watt based his judgement upon some of the problems 
raised by Gairdner. 

Watt presents three main arguments to support his view: (1) the 
doctrine of the divine attributes in the veils-section contradicts what 
al-Ghazzali says in the rest of the Mishkat and his later works like the 
Munqidh; (2) there is no mention of prophethood or the prophetic 
spirit in that section, although in the rest of the Mishkat and in the 
Munqidh these have a central place in the thought of al-Ghazzali; and 
(3) while the rest of the Mishkat is a closely argued whole, it appears 
to be unrelated to the veils-section. 

It is true that several doctrines in the veils-section contradict al- 
Ghazzall’s position in, say, the Munqidh. This opposition, however, 
results from the fact that the Mishkat is an esoteric work dealing with 
highly subtle metaphysical issues. These doctrinal problems are 
solved when a distinction is made between the exoteric and esoteric 
dimensions of al-Ghazzali’s writings. 

Let us now consider the possibility of any contradiction between 
the veils-section and the rest of the Mishkat. I begin with Watt’s last 
claim that the two parts of the Mishkat are totally unrelated. To 
support his claim Watt argues that the veils-tradition, the subject of 
commentary in the veils-section, is interpreted without any prior 
explanation of how light can be a veil. This is not true. The way that 
light can be a veil is clearly explained by al-Ghazzali in the early part 
of the Mishkat. It is explained not in a logical or discursive fashion, 
but by allusion to the symbolic meanings of the grades of 
luminousness of the stars, the moon, and the sun, as these are 
illustrated in the well-known story of Abraham in the Qur’an. 113 
Through his symbolic illustration of this story, al-Ghazzali conveyed 
the message that light becomes a veil when man is deceived by its 
luminosity into thinking that there is no brighter light. Al-Ghazzali 
takes up this message again in the veils-section where he presents his 
three-fold classification of those veiled by pure light. 114 
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Concerning his second argument, Watt argues that in the main 
part of the Mishkat, al-Ghazzali divides men into three categories 
with respect to their “attitude” to the prophetic spirit: those at the 
levels of (1) faith (iman), (2) ratiocination or discursive knowledge 
(' ilm ), and (3) supra-rational experience (dhawq). 1 1 5 In the veils- 
section, die classification of the different religious groups is based not 
on the above “attitude” but on their views on divine unity. However, 
contrary to Watt, the two classifications are not incompatible. 116 
The basis of the first classification is methodological. It pertains to 
the three fundamental modes of accepting revealed truth. In contrast, 
the basis of the second classification is doctrinal. The two are not 
unrelated. The second clarifies and explains the first. For example, 
there are various degrees of dhawq and to each degree corresponds 
some particular doctrinal formulation of Tawhid (divine unity). In 
the classification in the veils-section, thoseiwho attain (al-wasiluri) fall 
under the category of dhawq of the first division. However, al- 
Ghazzali divides them into a number of sub-classes which are 
distinguished from one another by the different levels of their vision 
or realization of divine unity. 117 

Watt’s first and most important argument is that the doctrine of 
divine attributes in the veils-section contradicts the rest of the 
Mishkat. In the latter al-Ghazzali often mentions “several of the 
Attributes of God m the course of his explanation of the phrase that 
Adam was created ‘in the image of the Merciful’.” 118 Yet the author 
of the veils-section, in the manner of the Neoplatonists, claims that 
ascription of attributes to God denies his unity. 119 There is an 
apparent contradiction here. However, the problem is resolved by 
synthesizing the two positions as the Sufis have done. Al-Ghazzali, as 
I shall explain below, is presenting the two conceptions of Divine 
Attributes from different standpoints. 

In the veils-section, al-Ghazzali is primarily concerned with 
what veils man in various degrees from God as the absolutely 
transcendent or God in his state of absolute unity. From the point of 
view of absolute transcendance ( tanzih ) or absolute unity 
( fardaniyah ), God is above all qualities. To ascribe attributes or 
qualities to God is therefore to negate His absolute Transcendance 
and Unity. It is to veil oneself from his true reality. In his commentary 
on the Light-verse “God is the Light of the Heavens and the Earth,” 
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al-GhazzalT’s standpoint is that of tashbih (analogy or comparison). 
His primary interest here is to explain the various grades of light as 
manifestations of God, the true Light. 120 It is in this context that he 
affirms Divine Attributes. The above doctrine of divine attributes is 
completely in conformity with the accepted teachings of Sufi 
metaphysics. 

I have thus shown that Watt’s arguments lack the necessary 
basis to lead one to reject the authenticity of the veils-section of the 
Mishkat. 


7.8 Significance of al-Ghazzali’s lhya’ and His Sufism 

This chapter ends with a brief discussion of the significance of the 
lhya and of al-Ghazzali as a Sufi. The whole of the lhya ’ was 
translated into the various languages of the Muslim peoples. 
Numerous commentaries have been written. 121 It is one of the most 
extensive and influential works on Sufi ethics. It is the most visible 
fruit of al-GhazzalT’s attempt to restore equilibrium and harmony 
between the exoteric and esoteric dimensions of Islam. The 
developments of the two dimensions prior to and during his time had 
generated considerable tension in Muslim society. Highly critical of 
the legalism of many of the jurists, al-Ghazzali sought through this 
work to reassert the supremacy of the spiritual life within the 
framework of the Shari'ah and to revive the spiritual teachings 
embodied in the latter. Likewise, he criticized those esoterists who 
sought to belittle or negate the injunctions of the Shari'ah. 

Al-Ghazzali’s personality and influence made it possible to 
teach Sufism in official, formal religious circles. He was also generally 
accepted as one of Islam’s greatest mujaddids{ revivers). As the title of 
the lhya’ indicates, al-Ghazzali believed that true Islamic revival 
means the revival of Muslim communal ethics through individual 
moral transformation. He says in the Munqidh : 


I now earnestly desire to reform myself and others I ask 

Him (God) then to reform me first, then to use me as an 
instrument of reform; to guide me, then to use me as an 
instrument of guidance ... 122 
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Chapter 7 

4 His original name was simply Muhammad. The name Abu Hamid was given later 
apparently because he had a son of that name who died in infancy. Although generally 
known as al-Ghazzali, he was also sometimes referred to in traditional sources as al- 
Shaffi and al-Naishapuri (Ar: al-Nisaburi). 

There is a long and intense dispute going back to some of the earliest traditional 
biographers concerning whether his name should be spelled with one or two z's. Fol- 
lowing J. Homa’i (Ghazzali namah , Tehran), I have adopted the spelling with two z’s. 
See also D.B. MacDonald, “The Name al-Ghazzali,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1902, 18-22. See also S.M. Zwemer, A Moslem Seeker after God: Showing 
Islam at its Best in the Life and Teaching of al-Ghazzali, Mystic and Theologian of the 
Eleventh Century, New York, Chicago, London and Edinburgh, 1920, pp. 63-65 and 
140-43. 

z See al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-mahjub: The Oldest Persian Treatise on Sufism, trans. 
R.A. Nicholson, Lahore, 1980, pp. 173-74. 

3 Foran account of the history ofTus, see A.V.W. Jackson, From Constantinople to the 
Home of Omar Khayyam, New Yol k, 1911. 

4 On Nizam al-Mulk, see for example M.R. Hassan, “Nizam al-Mulk al-Tusi,” in 
M.M. Sharif (ed.), A History of Muslim Philosophy, Vol. I, 747-74. 

5 On al-Farinadhi, see Jami, Nafahdl al-uns, ed. W.N. Lees, Calcutta, 1850, pp. 419- 
422. 

6 The most important and authentic source for al-Ghazzali’s life, especially concerning 
the development of his intellectual and spiritual life, is his semi-autobiographical work 
al-Munqidli min al-dalal (Deliverance From Error). (Hereafter this work will be cited as 
Munqidh). R.J. McCarthy’s annotated English translation, based on the earliest 
available manuscript, is the latest and perhaps the best in a European language. See 
R.J. McCarthy, Freedom and Fulfillment: An Annotated Translation of al-Ghazzali’s 
'al-Munqidh min al-dalal' and Other Relevant Works of al-Ghazzali, Boston, 1980, pp. 
61-143. For references to other translations of the Munqidh, see ibid, p.xxv. 

The principal traditional biographies of al-Ghazzali in Arabic have been compiled 
by ‘Abd al-Karim al-‘Uthman, under the title Sirat al-Ghazzali wa aqwal al- 
mutaqaddimin fihi ( The Life of al-Ghazzali and Its Accounts by the Early Biographers), 
Damascus, 1960. Included in this collection of biographies are those of ‘Abd al-Ghafir 
al-Farisi (d. 529/1 129), Ibn 'Asakir al-Dimashqi (d. 571/1175), Abu’l-Faraj ibn al- 
Jawzi (d. 597/1200), Taqut al-Hamawi (d. 681/1282), Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282), al- 
Subki (d. 771/1369) and the above cited S. Murtada, known also as al-Zabidi (d. 
1205/1790). Of these biographies, the most authentic appears to be that of altFarisi, 
who was a close friend of al-Ghazzali. For an English translation of the major portion 
of al-Farisi’s biography, see R.J. McCarthy, op.cit., pp. xiv-xx. 

For modern accounts of his life, see in particular W.M. Watt, Muslim Intellectual: 
A Study of al-Ghazali, Edinburgh University Press, 1963; also his “al-Ghazali”, in 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., Leiden-London, 1960, pp. 2038-41; M. Smith, al- 
Ghazali the Mystic, London, 1944; S.M.Zwemer, op. cits, W.R.W. Gardner, An 
Account of al-Ghazzali’s Life and Works, Madras 1919; M.S. Sheikh, “Al-Ghazali" in 
M.M. Sharif (ed.), op. cit., pp. 58 1-87; and D.B. MacDonald, “The Life of al-Ghazzali 
with Special Reference to His Religious Experiences and Opinions”, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, XX (1899), 71-132. 
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’There are numerous studies, traditional as well as modern, which deal with the 
political and religious conditions in the ‘Abbasid caliphate in the period just prior to 
and including the fifth/eleventh century. The earliest of such studies is that of Ibn ‘Aqil 
(d. 513/11 19), a well-known Hanbalite jurist and contemporary of al-Ghazzali who in 
fact attended the latter’s inaugural lecture when he was appointed as Professor of 
Shafi‘i law at the Nizamiyah Madrasah in Baghdad. See G. Makdisi, Ibn 'Aqil el la 
Resurgence de I’lslam Traditionalists au XI‘ Siecle (V‘ Siecle de I’Hegire), Damascus, 
1963. For studies by modern scholars, see for example; E.G. Brown; Literary History 
of-Persia. vol. II; and W.M. Watt, The Majesty that was Islam, pp. 193-255. There are 
also a few studies of al-Ghazzali that describe the religious and political conditions at 
this time. See for example M. Umaruddin, The Ethical Philosophy of al-Ghazzali, pp. 
14-49. 

8 Earlier, in 432/1041, al-Qa’im officially recognized Tughrul-Beg as the governor of 
provinces he had conquered up to that time. See. W.M. Watt, op. cit., p. 200. 
9 W.M. Watt, ibid., p. 241. 

10 In his Ganj-i Danish (Teheran, 1305/1887, p. 350), Taqi Khan mentions that Nizam 
al-Mulk’s association with Alp-Arslan went back to the day he was appointed mushir 
(counsellor) and katib (secretary) of the latter, then only a governor of Khurasan. 
(Quoted by M.R. Hassan, op. cit., p.749). On his accession to the sultanship in 
455/1065, Al-Arslan appointed Nizam al-Mulk as one of his two wazirs, the other 
being al- Knnduri, Tughrul-Beg’s wazir. About a year later, when al- Kunduri was put 
to death, Nizam al-Mulk became the sole wazir for the rest of Alp-Arslan’s ten-year 
rule. 

"See W.M. Watt, op.cit., p. 251. MacDonald mentions specifically the Rafidiles, not 
Shi’ites, apart from the Ash'arites. See his “The Life of al-Ghazzali”, op. cit., p. 79. Al- 
Kunduri, a Hanafite in law and a Maturidite in kalam, was said to be particularly 
opposed to the Shafi’ites, Ash'arites and Shi’ites. As for the religious views of the 
Rafiditcs, they were to be severely criticized later by al-Ghazzali himself. See his The 
Infamies of the Baliniles and the Virtues of the Mustazhirites, trans. R.J. McCarthy, op. 
cit., Appendix II, pp. 184, 194, 202 and 245; also his The Criterion for Distinguishing 
between Islam and Godlessenss, in ibid. Appendix I, p. 165. 

^Consequently, al-Juwayni came to be known as Imam al-haramayn (The Imam of 
the two sanctuaries). 

13 Ash‘arism may not be regarded as the “official theology” during Nizam al-Mulk’s 
wazirship in the sense of being the sole theological doctrine that was adopted by the 
entire ruling establishment and then imposed on the whole Empire. Rather, it is official 
in the sense that it was adopted by Nizam al-Mulk himself, with all the power and 
influence that he wielded, as the theology most suited to serve the unification of the 
Sunni Seljuq Empire and to counter Fatimid Isma’ilism. Cf. I. Goldziher: Le dogma et 
la loi de I’lslam: histoire du development dogmatique ei jurldique de la religion 
musulmane, Paris, 1920, p. 98. 

I4 For an extensive acount of the Fatimid educational institutions, especially the Ddr 
al-‘ilm, see Y. Eche, Les bibliotheques arabes publiques et semi-publiques en 
Mesopotamie, en Syrie et en Egypte au Moyen-Age, Dantas 1967. 

13 See S.H. Nasr, IICD, p. 18; and Y. Eche, op.cit., pp. 253-54. On the Nizamiyah 
madrasahs and other educational institutions in the fifth/eleventh century ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, see G. Makdisi, “Muslim Institutions of Learning in Eleventh-Century 
Baghdad” in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. XXIV (1961), 1-36; 
also his The Rise of Colleges: Institutions of Learning in Islam and the West ; and A.L. 
Tibawi, “Origin and Character of al-Madrasah" , Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, XXV (1962), 225-38. 
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Concerning Nizam al-Mulk's primary motive in establishing the Nizamiyah 
madrasahs , Tibawi writes: 

A safe guide for an understanding of this question is to relate it internally to 
Nizam’s general administrative reforms, and externally to what had been 
going on in the rival Fatimid Caliphate, For the Fatimids, with their religious 
fervour and vigorous propaganda, were in more than one sense pioneers in 
initiating various centres for teaching and preaching as well as centers for 
study and research. The example set by Jauhar, al-‘Aziz, and Ibn Killis could 
not have been lost on Nizam. As chief minister to a conquering race, he too 
needed to educate his subjects, and to provide the state if not with outright 
propagandists at least with efficient religious and civil servants. That is not an 
unreasonable assumption to atake, especially if we consider it later on in 
relation to what was actually done. 

See ibid., pp. 233-34. 

16 This is best reflected in the fact that there was far greater scientific activity in f 'atimid 
Egypt than in Seljuq Baghdad. 

17 S.H. Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam, p. 72. 

l8 See M. Smith, Al-Ghazzdli The Mystic., p. 11. 

l9 See al-Farisi’s Life of al-Ghazzali in R.J. McCarthy, op. cit., p. xv. 

20 A1-Sukbi, Tabaqat al-Shafi'iah al-Kubra, Cairo, 1324/1906, III, 37 and IV, 103, 104. 
21 For a discussion of the authenticity of this work, which has been edited by 
Muhammad Hassan Hitu and published (Damascus, 1390/1970), see M. Bouyges, 
Essai de Chronologie des Oeuvres de al-Ghazali, Imprhnerie Catholique, Beyrouth 
(1959), pp. 8-9. 

22 By philosophization of kalam I mean the integration into that science of 
philosophical doctrines, conceptions, and arguments of the falasifah. As far as 
philosophization of Ash'arite kalam is concerned, al-Juwayni played an 
“intermediate” role between that of al-Baqillani and that of al- Ghazzali. Al- 
Shahrastani (d. 1 1 5 3 ) i n his al-milal wa’l-nihal (The Nations and Their Beliefs) seems to 
associate al- Juwayni with such a role. For references by modern scholars to al- 
Juwayni’s philosophization of Ash'arite kalam, see S.H. Nasr, "Fakhral-Din Razi,” in 
M.M. Sharif (ed.), A History of Muslim Philosophy, I, 643; W.M. Watt, Islamic 
Philosophy and Theology, Edinburgh University Press, 1962, p. 112; H.A. Wolfson, The 
Philosophy of the Kalam, L Harvard University Press, 1976, pp. 693-908; also H. al- 
Fakuri and al-Jarra, Tarikh al-falsafat al-'arabiyah, Beirut, 1957, II, 267. 
23 A1-Ghazzali’s treatment of kalam marks a new turning point' in the history of that 
discipline. Fie accepted the total application of syllogistic arguments of the philoso- 
phers. For this reason, Ibn Khaldun {The Muqaddimah, trans. F. Rosenthal, III, 40) 
describes al-Ghazzali as the religious scholar who introduced ‘the method of the later 
mutakallimum ( tariqat al-muta ’akhkhirin).” And according to Wolfson, Maimonides 
makes a reference to “a skillful one among the later mutakallimun." Wolfson identifies 
him with al- Ghazzali. See H.A. Wolfson, op. cit., p, 41, n. 167 and p. 6595. 
24 A1-Sukbi, op. cit., IV, 103. 

25 For a discussion of some of the “philosophical” content of al-Juwayni’s theological 
works, see for example R.M. Frank, “Bodies and Atoms: The Ash'arite Analysis”, in 
M.E. Marmura (ed.), Islamic Theology and Philosophy: Studies in Honor of George F. 
Hourani, SUNY Press, Albany, 1984, pp. 39-53. H . Wolfson, op. cit., deals at 
numerous places with the extent of al-Juwayni’s familiarity with falsafah as reflected in 
several of his theological works. 
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26 See R.J. McCarthy, op. cit., sec. 26, p. 70. 

27 “ATFarmadhi guided him, and he followed his path ( tariqah ) and imitated all the 
practices that were put before him. He took part in dhikrs (invocations) and passed 
through all the laborious and wearying life of the Sufi neophyte, but did not attain 
what he sought.” D.B. MacDonald, op. cit., p. 89. 

2S This view is based on al-Ghazzali’s claim that he wrote the al-Mustazhiri, his first 
polemical work against the Ta'limites, following an order from the new Caliph. The al- 
Mustazhiriis The Infamies of the Batinites and the Virtuejof the Mustazhirites(seen. 11 
of this chapter). It was so named because al-Ghazzali dedicated it to al-Mustazhir. 
Subsequent citations of this work will be from McCarthy’s translation. 

29 See al-Munqidh, sec. 61, p. 82. 

30 al-Mustazhiri, sec. 5, p. 178. 

31 See M.G.S. Hodgson, “The Isma'ili State”, hi J. Boyle (ed.), Cambridge History of 
Iran, Cambridge, 1968, 5,422-82; and his The Order of Assassins, The Hague, 1955. See 
also A. Esmail and A. Nanji, “The Isma'ilis in History”, in S.H. Nasr. (ed.), Isma'ili 
Contribution to Islamic Culture, p. 247. 

32 The epistemological nature of the crisis is affirmed by McCarthy, V.M. Poggi and G. 
Furlani. See R.J. McCarthy, op. cit., p. xxix; V.M. Poggi, Un Classico della Spiritualita 
Musulmana, Liberia dell’ Universita Gregoriana, Rome, 1967, p. 171; and G. Furlani, 
“Dr. J. Obermann, Der Philos, und Regligiose Subjektivismus Ghazalis,” 
(Recensione) in Revista trimestrale di studi filosoflcie reliqiosi, Perugia, 1922, III (3), 
340-53. 

33 In the Munqidh intellectual intuition is symbolized by light which God casts into the 
breast. See al-Munqidh, p. 67. 

34 In the context of this “epistemological confrontation” the mutakallimun and the 
philosophers, as my analysis of their methodologies will later demonstrate, may 
justifiably be grouped together on the side of reason although there exist significant 
differences between them. Similarly, in relation to reason, the ta'lim of the Ta'limites 
and the kashf of the Sufis possess certain common characteristics which justify these 
two classes to be grouped together on the side of supfa-rafional experience. 

35 The key to the greater part of knowledge, says al-Ghazzali, is that light which God 
casts into man’s breast. 

36 W.R.W. Gardner, An Account of al-Ghazzali' s Life and Works, p. 38. 

37 This view is confirmed by the fact that it makes references to a number of his works 
on logic and philosophy, including the Tahafut, and also to the Mustazhiri. 
Consequently, it could not have been composed before 488/1095. See M. Bouyges, op. 
cit., pp. 33-34; alsoG.F. Hourani, “The Chronology of Ghazali’s Writings,” in Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 79(4), 1959, 228. 

38 W.M. Watt, Muslim Intellectual, p. 1 17. 

39 Traditional bio-bibliographers like Ibn Khallikan, al-Subki, Hajji Khalifah, and 
Murtada had all attributed such a work to al-Ghazzali although there are variations in 
their designation of its title. For a discussion of the identity of this work on the basis of 
these traditional sources, see M. Bouyges, op. cit pp. 16-17. 

40 The researches of M. Bouyges (ibid) and al-Kurdi support this view. Al-Kurdi’s view 
is given in his Tarjamat al-musannif (pp. 5-6), his biographical notice of al-Ghazzali 
placed at the beginning of his edition of the Mi'yar al-'ilm (Cairo, 1329/1911). 
41 For a comprehensive list of al-Ghazzali’s works said to have been composed during 
this period, and a discussion of them, see M. Bouyges, op. cit., pp. 22-40. 

42 al-Munqidh , sec. 27, p.70. 

43 See his The Incoherence of the Philosophers, trans. S.A. Kamali, Pakistan 
Philosophical Congress, Lahore, 1 963, p. 5; also al-Munqidh, sec. 34, p. 72. Subsequent 
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citations of The Incoherence will be made from Kamali’s translation. 

44 This work was translated into Latin by Dominicus Gundissalinus, under the title 
Logica et Philosophia Algazelis Arabis, and into Hebrew in two versions, first by Issac 
Albalag in the 1 3th century under the title De’ot ha-Pilusufim, and second by Judah 
Nathan in the following century under the title Kawwanot ha-Pilusufim. 

There is a German translation of the first two chapters of the work, by G. Beer, 
based on his own critical edition. See his Maqasid , Leipzig, 1888. 

45 See M. Bouyges, op. cit., p. 24; G.F. Hourani, op. cit., p. 227. 

46 This date was recorded in a manuscript of the work discovered in Istanbul. 

47 The question of the real identity of this promised treatise has not been satisfactorily 
resolved by scholars until now. Ibn Rushd, in his Tahafut al-tahdfut, says that he could 
not get hold of the work and suggests that perhaps it was never written. However, in my 
judgement the al-Risalat al Qudsiycih fi qawa'id al-'aqa‘id (The Jerusalem Epistle ), 
written as an independent treatise but incorporated later into the Ihya’ (first volume, 
second book, third section), is al-Ghazzali’s promised constructive work in theology. 

G.F. Hourani claimed that the work in question is the al-Iqtisad fi'l-i'tiqdd rather 
than “the actual qawa'id al- ' aqa’id which is later and is but a part of the Ihya”' 
(Hourani, op. cit., p. 228). However, it is not necessary, he says, to amend the textual 
reading Qawa'id al-‘aqa’id in the Tahafut, as S. Van den Burgh has done in his 
translation of Ibn Rushd’s Tahafut al-tahdfut (London, 1954), since al- Ghazzali “may 
well have changed his mind about the title of the book.” 

However, contrary to Hourani’s thesis, al-Ghazzali describes the Jerusalem Epis- 
tle and the al-Iqtisad in the Jewels of the Qur an as two works of the same nature except 
that the latter is far more comprehensive than the former. This means that contentwise, 
regardless of the chronological positions of tho two works; the Jerusalem Epistle would 
be the first affirmative work that should be read after the Tahafut. 

48 S.H. Nasr, Islamic Life and Thought, p. 72. 

"The Jewels of the Qur'an, trans. M.A. Quasem, p. 38. 

50 S.H. Nasr, op. cit., p. 71; see also al-Munqidh , sec. 61, pp. 81-82. 

51 S.H. Nasi, Three Muslim Sages, p. 55. 

52 See the anticipation of this work in The Incoherence of the Philosophers, pp. 10, 12. 
M. Bouyges reads Mi 'yar al- ‘aql, instead of Mi'yar al-'ilm, in his edition of the Tahafut 
(pp. 17, 20). 

53 This work which mentions the Tahafut was written after the Mi'yar but completed 
earlier than the latter. 

54 For a discussion of its chronological place among al-Ghazzali’s writings, see M. 
Bouyges, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

55 See M.A. Sherif, Ghazali’s Theory of Virtues. 

56 See G.F. Hourani, op. cit., p. 227. 

57 See al-Munqidh, sec. 76, p. 88. 

S8 A1-Ghazzali described the work as “an answer to some of their arguments proposed 
to me in Baghdad”. See ibid ; also The Jewels of the Qur'an, p. 39. 

59 In al-Munqidh (sec. 76, p. 88), al-Ghazzali tells us that he wrote The Detailed 
Exposition of the Disagreement as a reply to the criticisms by the Ta'limites made 
against him in Hamadan and the al-Durj al-marqum bi'l-jawadil as a response to their 
arguments made in Tus. These took place after he left Baghdad for the last time. 
60 See The Correct Balance, trans. R.J. McCarthy in his Freedom and Fulfillment, p. 
287. Subsequent citation of this work will be made from this translation. 

61 H. Corbin, The Isma’ili Response to the Polemic of Ghazali,' in S.H. Nasr (ed.), 
Isma'ili Contributions to Islamic Culture, pp. 69-98. 

62 The Jewels of the Qur’an, p. 39. 
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“Chapters 8 and 9 of the al-Mustazhiri deal specifically and at length with these two 

questions. 

al-Mustazhiri, sec. 15, p. 181. 

“See H. Laoust, La Politique de Gazali, Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuther, Paris, 
1970,82. 

66 al-Munqidh, sec. 81, p. 90. 

67 1 have heard from Nasr that Ahmad was very likely one of al-Ghazzali’s teachers in 
Sufism. 

68 al-Munqidh, sec. 83, p. 90. 

65 To realize spiritual knowledge is to transform one’s soul in conformity with that 
knowledge so that knowledge and being are one. 

70 al-Munqidh, sec. 84, p. 91. 

11 Ibid, sec. 89. 

72 See ibid, secs. 89-90 where al-Ghazzali describes the various explanations offered by 
his contemporaries concerning his abandonment of public teaching. In terms of 
modern scholarship, see RJ. McCarthy, op. cit., pp. xxix-xlii. 

12 Ibid., sec. 49, p. xxix. 

74 See A.L. Tibawi, Arabic and Islamic Themes. London, 1970, pp. 203-208, where he 
refers to the various traditional sources in which al-Ghazzali was linked to this Sufi 
figure. 

75 It cannot be later than this date, because Abu Bakr ibn al-’Arabi claimed in his al- 
Qawasim wa’l-'awasim that in that month he met al-Ghazzali in Baghdad and heard 
him expound the Ihya '. See A. Badawi, Mu'allafat al-Ghazali, Cairo (1961), p. 546; also 
F. Jabre, “La Biographie et l’oeuvre de Ghazali reconsiderees a la lumiere de Tabaqat 
de Sobki,” in Melanges de Tinstitut Dominican d’Etudes Orientates du Caire, i (1954) 
pp. 75, 92. 

H, al-Munqidh, sec. 93, p. 94. 

77 TibawI (op. cit., p. 200) has drawn the attention of scholars to the necessity of 
translating the Arabic al-Sham, mentioned in the al-Munqidh, as Syria and not 
Damascus. For Damascus, al-Ghazzali uses the Arabic Dimashq. That translation 
error makes al-Ghazzali stay for “nearly two years” at Damascus (cf. Hourani, op. cit., 
p. 229) and this second error has given rise to several discrepancies between al- 
Ghazzali’s account of this period and those of his biographers. 

78 Assuming that his return to Baghdad took place in Jumada II, 490/June 1097, his 
period of stay in Syria came to only 18 months. Consequently, as suggested by Watt 
(Muslim Intellectual, pp. 145-146) it seems best to assume that al-Ghazzali used the 
phrase “nearly two years somewhat loosely.” 

79 0n the basis of reports from Ibn al-Athir (A. L. Tibawi, op. cit., p. 206) and Mujir 
al-Dln (ibid., p. 207), we may infer that the first few parts of the Ihya' were first com- 
posed either in Jerusalem or in Damascus. 

80 In a manuscript of a portion of the Ihya’ dated 1 160 A. H. (Tibawi, op. cit., p. 209), a 
statement supposed to come from al-Ghazzali himself, reads; “and I completed al- 
Risalah al-Qudsiyah, which I concluded in this section, in the Aqsa Mosque, in answer 

I to the request of its people.” 

8I See n. 75. 

“According to Ibn al-Athir, al-Ghazzali left Baghdad before the fall of Jerusalem in 
492/1099. See M. Bouyges, op. cit., p. 4, n. 1. 

“This is based on al-Ghazzali’s own account (cf. our n. 59) that he received certain 
criticisms from the Ta’limites while he was at Hamadan. 

84 There are two English versions of this work, one rendered from Turkish by H.A. 
Homes (Albany 1875) and the other from Urdu by C. Field (London, 1910). 
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85 al-Munqidh, sec. 94, p. 94. 

86 See M. Bouyges, op. cit ., p. 6; W.M. Watt, op. cit., pp. 147-48. 

8 7 According to Ibn Khallikan ( Biographical Dictionary, II, 622), this work was 
completed on Muharram 6, 503/August 56, 1109. 

88 Some of the well-known disciples of al-Ghazzali are mentioned by M. Bouyges, op. 
cit., pp. 4-5. 

"According to al-Farisi (McCarthy, op. cit., sec. 25, p. xix), al-Ghazzali during this 
period frequented the company of those devoted to the science of Tradition. 

90 On the folklore surrounding his death, see M. Smith, Al-Ghazzali the Mystic, pp. 35- 
36. Al-Ghazzali was buried outside Tabaran in a grave near that of the poet Firdawsi. 
91 This work has been translated into English by M. Smith and published in Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Pt. II, April 1938, pp. 177-200 and Pt. Ill, July 1938, pp. 353- 
74. Citations of this work will be made from this translation. 

92 This work, whose aim is to give a commentary of the Light-verse in the Qur’an 
(XXIV: 35) and the prophetic hadith on the “seventy thousand veils of light and 
darkness”, has been translated by W.H.T. Gairdner (Lahore) 1952) and first published 
as Monograph vol. XIX of the Royal Asiatic Society (London, 1924). Subsequent 
citation of this work will be made from this translation. 

93 See M. Asin Palacios’ list of what he calls works of “apocryphal or doubtful 
authenticity” in his La espiritualidad de Algazelysu sentide cristiano, Madrid-Granada 
(1934-194 l),iv, 385-90; and W.M. Watt, “The Authenticity of the Works Attributed to 
al-Ghazzali,” in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1952, 24-45. 

94 W.M. Watt, “A Forgery in al-Ghazzali’s Mishkat?” in Journal of Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, 1949, 5-22. 

9S W.'M. Watt, “The Authenticity of the Works Attributed to al-Ghazzali,” op. cit., pp. 
38-40. 

‘"’Ibid, pp. 33-34. 

”'lbid„ p. 26. 

98 See M.A. Sherif, Ghazali's Theory of Virtue Appendix I, pp. 170-76. 

"However, Watt stands to be corrected on the following points: first, al-Ghazzali 
believed in the supremacy of prophetic revelation and intuition in the pr e-Ihya’ period 
as well; second, al-Ghazzali never had an anti-orthodox phase in his life. 

1 °°For Ibn Rushd’s view, see his Al-Kashf ‘an manahij al- adilla ’, ed. Muller ,j>. 7 1 . (The 
relevant passage has been translated by W.H.T. Gairdner in his “Al-Ghazali’s Mishkat 
al-anwar and the Ghazali-Problem,” in Der Islam, V, 1914, 133). For Ibn Tufayl’s 
view, see his introduction to his Hayy ibn Yaqzan, ed. L. Gauthier (Beirut, 1936), pp. 
15-16; see also M.A. Sherif, op. cit., p. 173; and W.H.T. Gairdner, op. cit., p. 147. 
I01 In the first book of the first volume of the Ihya’, The Book of Knowledge, trans. N. A. 
Faris, Lahore, 1979, p. 6, al-Ghazzali, in referring to the science of revelation (' ilm al- 
mukashafah), says: ”... one is not permitted to record in writing, although it is the aim 
of saints and the desire of the eyes of the sincere.” 

In The Jewels of the Qur’an, p. 44, al-Ghazzali claims in fact to have written 
esoteric books while in the Mizan (see Critere de L’action , trans. H. Hachem, Librairie 
Orientale et Americaine, Paris, 1945, pp. 147-48), he speaks of three sets of doctrines 
possessed by every perfect man, the third being the esoteric. 

102 W.M. Watt, “A Forgery in al-Ghazali’s Mishkat?,” op. cit., 21. 

103 See W.H.T. Gairdner, op. cit., p. 121. 

l04 This work was edited and translated by Asin Palacios in his “La Psicologia segun 
Mohidin Abenarabi” in Congres XIV e International des Orientalistes, vol. iii. This 
Spanish Orientalist first drew attention to the two identical passages in question. See 
his La espiritualidad de Algazel, iv, 388. 
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105 See S.H. Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, pp. 88-89. 

106 W.M. Watt, “Authenticity of Works Attributed to al-Ghazzali,” op. cit., p. 34. 
toy bid. (Cf. al-Risalat al-laduniyah, p. 364). 

0S Ibid. (Cf. al-Risalat al-laduniyah, p. 366). 
io 9 Ibid. 

11 “The Intellect (al-'aql al-kulli ) “which is at once the source of revelation and exists 
microcosmically within man, must not be mistaken for reason alone. The ‘aql is at once 
both intellectus or nous and ratio or reason. It is both the supernal sun that shines 
within man and the reflection of this sun on the plane of mind which we call reason.” 
S.H. Nasr, Sufi Essays, SUNY Press, Albany, 1973, p. 54. 

11 ’The distinction is mentioned in the Ihya which is pte-Munqidh. See R.J. 
McCarthy, op. cit., 45, p. 378. 

1 ’According to Jabre, he discovered a photograph of a manuscript of the Mishkat 
which its coypist claimed to have completed copying in the month of Ramadan 509, 
that is four years after the death of al-Ghazzali. The manuscript contains the “veils- 
section" in full, which agrees with the other known editions of the Mishkat, except for a 
few minor variations. Says Jabre: “Le fait est au moins hautement en faveur de 
1’authenticite de la “veils-section,” s’il ne la prouve pas d’une facon apodictique.” See 
F. Jabre, La notion de la ma'rifa chez Ghazali. Beyrouth, 1958, p. 106, n. 1. 

113 Mishkat at-anwdr, pp. 126-28; for the story of Abraham in question, see the Qur’an 
(XV: 75-78). 

" 4 Mishkat, pp. 169-71. 

115 Watt, “A Forgery in al-Ghazali’s Mishkat?", op., cit., p. 10. (cf. Mishkat, pp. 148- 
9). 

116 According to Watt, all the groups in the first classification hold the same 
dogmas and differ only in their “attitude” towards them, while those in the second 
classification hold different dogmas and the question of their “attitude” is irrelevant 
(op. cit., p. 10). This is a misinterpretation of the Mishkat. Al-Ghazzali does not say 
that all the groups in the first classification hold the same beliefs. He speaks only of 
their different “attitudes” toward revealed truth in general. A better interpretation 
would be “modes of accepting” than Watt’s “attitudes"). Watt fails to see that 
different “modes of understanding" the same revealed truth do lead to different 
doctrines. For example, the revealed truth of the Oneness of God is accepted by all 
Muslims, but the Sufi doctrine of Unity is not the same as that of the mutakallimun. 

Similarly, it is not true that the question of “attitude” does not enter into the 
second classification. Associated with the idea of God of each group is a particular 
"mode of understanding." Watt’s misinterpretation led him to attribute 
incompatibility to the two classifications. 

1 ' 7 The highest degree of realization is that of whom al-Ghazzali calls khawass al- 
khawass (Elite of the elite). See Mishkat, p. 173. 

118 Mishkat, pp. 134-6. 

119 Watt. op. cit., p. 7. (Cf. Mishkat pp. 170, 172). 

' 20 Mishkat, pp. I OJ -3 . 

121 Murtada al-Zabidi’s ten-volume commentary in Arabic written in the 1 8th-century 
has been mentioned. Of special significance is the 17th-century attempt by Muhsin-i 
Fayd, one of the most famous students of M ulla Sadra, to rewrite the Ihya’ in the light of 
religious and spiritual teachings embodied in Shi’ism. His work; entitled Mahajjat al- 
badya’fi ihya al-ihya , reflects the influence of al-Ghazzali even in Shi’ite philosophical 
circles. See S.H. Nasr, “The School of Isfahan,” in Sharif (ed.), A History of Muslim 
Philosophy, II, 926-30; also, H. Corbin, “The Isma’ili Response to the Polemic of 
Ghazali,” op. cit.. p. 71. 

122 R.J. McCarthy, op. cit., sec. 139, p. 107. 
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CHAPTER 8 

AL-GHAZZALPS 
CLASSIFICATION OF 
SEEKERS AFTER KNOWLEDGE 


8.1 Basis of Classification 

In the Munqidh, al-Ghazzali divides the seekers after knowledge of his 
time into four classes, namely the mutakallimun, the philosophers ( al - 
falasifah), Ta'limites ( al-batiniyah , and the Sufis ( al-sufiyah ). The 
primary basis of the classification is methodological for he describes 
each intellectual school essentially in terms of its methodological 
claim to truth. He first conceived the idea of this methodological 
basis immediately following the resolution of his epistemological 
crisis. However, he did not put down that classification into writing 
until after he had completed his verification of the different 
methodological claims. In his view, the classification not only 
embraced the whole spectrum of Islamic epistemological thought, 
but exhausted all the possible avenues of knowledge open to man . 1 

Al-Ghazzali claimed that his interest in the various classes of 
knowers was generated by his inner quest for the knowledge of the 
true reality of things. The highest of this knowledge, he says, is the 
knowledge of God . 2 Al-Ghazzali excluded the jurists from the stream 
of seekers after knowledge of God. He recognized the jurists as the 
most important religious group from the point of view of the general 
welfare and goodness of the individual and the community in the life 
of the world . 3 The school of jurists as a whole could not be qualified 
as a class of seekers because they were not concerned with the 
knowledge of the true nature of things. There were individual jurists 
who sought after this kind of knowledge, but they did not do so as 
jurists. In relation to the path to God, the jurists are analogous to 
“those who build and maintain houses of refuge and provide facilities 
along the way to Mecca to the pilgrimage .” 4 
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There is a similar fourfold classification of knowers by ‘Umar 
Khayyam (d. 526/1131), al-Ghazzali’s older contemporary. 5 
Regardless of whether or not there was any influence of the one upon 
the other in relation to the classification, 6 it is significant that the two 
thinkers share the idea of the methodological basis of the 
classification and the view that the classification embraced the total 
hierarchy of modes o f knowing. For the two figures were of different 
intellectual perspectives and philosophical persuasions. Khayyam 
regarded himself as a Phythagorean 7 and a follower of the 
philosophical school of Ibn Sina. He also described himself as a Sufi. 
But Pythagoreanism and Ibn Slna’s Peripatetic philosophy came 
under severe criticism from al-Ghazzall. It seems that al-Ghazzall 
and ‘Umar Khayyam had adopted the same classification of knowers 
because of their common Sufi perspective. The Sufi perspective is 
thus presented as the most universal point of view that transcends and 
comprehends all other points of view. 8 

8.2 Al-Ghazzall’s Views Concerning the Four Classes 

I will now discuss al-Ghazzali’s treatment of each of the four classes 
of knowers. In this discussion, the emphasis is not on the doctrines of 
each school, but rather on its epistemology and methodology. 

8.2.1 The Mutakallimun 

Al-Ghazzali s criticism of kalam is significant. For his authority in 
that discipline was widely recognized. He had studied under the 
greatest Ash‘arite theologian of the day and mastered the works of 
the most meticulous mutakallimun. He himself became the leading 
theologian of his time with several excellent works on the subject to 
his credit In his description and criticism of the mutakallimun, al- 
Ghazzali did not deal with the different schools of kalam. 9 What 
mainly attracted al-Ghazzali was not the differences among these 
schools in matters of doctrine, but the common “methodological 
stand” that they had adopted. 

Al-Ghazzali describes the mutakallimun as those who claim 
themselves as men of independent reasoning and intellectual 
speculation ( ahl al-ra’y wa’l-nazar). 10 This characterization of the 
mutakallimun as ahl al-ra’y was principally related to their generally 
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positive stand on the use of reason in understanding articles of faith. 
As a legal term in Islamic jurisprudence, ra’y connotes the use of 
reason to produce a well-considered opinion or a sound judgement in 
legal matters on the basis of explicit textual evidence. More precisely, 
the term refers to the application of that method of reasoning called 
qiyas (analogy) in connection with problems of law. According to Ihn 
Khaldun, kalam borrowed this method of reasoning from fiqh and 
applied it to the domain of faith. 11 

There is some validity in the claim that the mutakallimun were 
men of sound reasoning if they are contrasted with those who had 
been collectively called the ahl al-taqlid. 12 These latter groups were 
opposed to the use of reason in explaining religious beliefs. They 
condemned rational discussion in matters of faith as innovation 
{bid' ah) and sin. 13 

Al-Ghazzali approves of the aim of kalam and its role in society, 
namely the defense of the common religious beliefs of the community 
by “repelling errors and heresies and removing doubts and confusion 
relating to those beliefs.” He even praised the mutakallimun, 
describing them as people who had been inspired by God “to 
champion orthodoxy by a systematic discussion {kalam) designed to 
disclose the deceptions introduced by the contriving innovators 
contrary to traditional orthodoxy.” 14 In The Jewels of the Qur an, al- 
Ghazzall claims that the science of kalam has its roots in the 
Qur’an. 15 

However, al-Ghazzali was highly critical of certain aspects of the 
methodology of kalam. He considers the methods of kalam tb be 
defective both to satisfy his thirst for the knowledge of the reality of 
things and to inflict intellectual defeat on the opponents of kalam. He 
writes: 

....they [i.e., the mutakallimun ] relied on premises which they 
took over from their adversaries, being compelled to admit them 
either by uncritical accepance ( taqlid ), or because of the 
Community’s consensus (j Ijma), or by simple acceptance 
deriving from the Qur’an and the Traditions. Most of their 
polemic was devoted to bringing out the inconsistencies of their 
adversaries and criticizing them for the logically absurd 
consequences of what they conceded. This, however, is of little 
use in the case of one who admits nothing at all except the 
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primary and self-evident truths. So kalam was not sufficient in 
my case, nor was it a remedy for the malady of which I was 
complaining. 16 

By the adversaries of kalam , al-Ghazzali means the 
philosophers. His portrayal of kalam as a discipline that had become 
influenced by falsafah was confirmed by later authorities like 
Shahrastani, Maimonides, and Ibn Khaldun. 17 Concerning premises 
borrowed form the philosophers - on which' the mutakallimun had 
placed so much reliance in their demonstration of religious beliefs - 
al-Ghazzali must have been referring to ideas and concepts related to 
atomism. The doctrinal status of atomism within Ash‘arite kalam was 
transformed by al-Baqillani from being a mere premise in support of 
certain religious beliefs 18 to being an essential part of the creed. 19 

Al-Ghazzali criticizes the methodology of kalam from two 
points of view. First, he criticizes kalam in his capacity as a 
mutakallim. In this capacity, we saw, he accepts the religious and 
intellectual perspective of that school, 20 and even affirms its necessity 
(fard kifdyah). 21 But he criticizes the inadequacy of its 
methodological tools to confront its intellectual opponents. Second, 
he criticizes kalam from the point of view of a seeker after a direct 
spiritual experience of God and the inner reality of things. 

According to al-Ghazzali, the mutakallimun were orthodox 
because they subordinated reason to revelation. But the use of reason 
in kalam had not been exercized to the fullest extent possible. He saw 
much scope for improvement in kalam’ s methodology. He was not 
against the borrowing of premises from the opponents of kalam. 
What he was against was the uncritical acceptance of premises by the 
mutakallimun. For example, the premises they used to demonstrate 
fundamental religious beliefs like the divine creation of the world 
were not at all primary and self-evident truths. Moreover, their 
proofs involve tedious arguments. 22 Al-Ghazzali criticized his 
contemporary mutakallimun for being too closely bound in their 
views to previous authorities in kalam, like al-Ash‘arI and al- 
Baqillani, even in matters relating to premises and proofs. 23 

Al-Ghazzali found defects in the mutakallimun’ s use of 
syllogism. 24 To remedy this defect, he wrote several works on 
Aristotelian logic in a manner that had not been attempted before by 
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any jurist or theologian. 25 Al-Ghazzali also considered undersirable 
the mutakallimun’ s emphasis on the logical inconsistencies in the 
arguments of their opponents. Instead, says al-Ghazzali, they should 
concentrate on the refutation of the fundamental doctrines of their 
opponents, insofar as these doctrines were viewed as heretical. The 
Tahafut was seen as advocating this new approach of kalam. 26 

From the point of view of his quest for a direct experience of God 
and for knowledge of the true nature of things, al-Ghazzali sees 
inherent limitations in the methodology of kalam. As a science, kalam 
“does not concentrate on the intuitive knowledge ( kashf) of 
realities.” 27 He acknowledged the fact that some of his predecessors 
among the mutakallimun had sought to defend orthodoxy “by the 
study of the true natures of things” like the study of substances and 
accidents and their principles. However, their discussion of the 
subject was not thoroughgoing, because “that was not the aim of their 
own science.” 28 

In al-Ghazzal?s view, the methodology of kalam was comprised 
of faith ( iman ) and ratiocination tainted by false syllogism, 29 The 
premises of kalam were mainly accepted on the basis of faith. For al- 
Ghazzall, faith implies a particular level of knowledge and certainty. 
It is of a lower grade than scientific knowledge (7/m) based on 
apodeictic demonstration ( ul-burhan ), and much more so than 
mystical experience ( dhawq ). 30 At the level of faith, and even of 
ratiocination, one does not know the truth directly or with 
immediacy. In the Mishkat al-Ghazzali speaks of faith as a degree of 
light and false syllogism as a veil of darkness. There, he identifies the 
vi/i-t j t /-if srl li m i/M \»/i ti-i ormin those veiled bv mixed lieht 


and darkness.” 31 

Al-Ghazzali accepts the fact that some people might find their 
thirst for knowledge and certitude quenched by the science df kalam. 
But as far as he is concerned, kalam could not deliver the certitude 
that he sought. AI-GhazzalT seems to be asserting that the spiritual and 
the intellectual needs of man are not the same for all individuals. 


8.2.2 The Philosophers 

To establish himself as a respected critic of falsafah, al-Ghazzali 
realized that it was necessary and sufficient for him to claim that he 
had read and understood al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, for these two 
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thinkers were the most well-known Muslim philosophers . 23 The ex- 
tent of his acquaintance with the philosophic works of the two 
thinkers could not yet be established. What is certain is that Ibn Sina 
exercized a far greater influence upon him than did al-Farabl . 33 It 
appears that al-Ghazzali was also familiar with some of the writings 
or doctrines of other schools of Muslim philosophy. The Peripatetics 
were not the only disciples of Greek learning among Muslims. The 
Ikhwan al-Safa’ (The Brethren of Purity) claimed themselves as 
followers of the tradition of Pythagoras and Nicomachus . 34 Isma'Tli 
philosophy was closely related to Hermetic-Pythagorean sohool of 
Greek philosophy . 35 Al-Ghazzali knew well the Rasail (Epistle) of 
the Ikhwan}* His cosmological formulations in al-Risalat al- 
laduniyah betray a strong influence of the Ikhwan' cosmology .There 
are a few indications 37 that al-Ghazzali had some knowledge of 
Isma’ili philosophy. 

Al-Ghazzali describes the falasifah as those who claim that they 
are “men of logic and apodeictic demonstration ( ahl al-mantiq wa’l- 
burhari).” 3 8 This description fits well the Peripatetic school, but 
excludes the Hermetic- Pythagorean schools, since their methodologi- 
cal approach is primarily based upon a metaphysical and symbolic 
interpretation of things. Yet al-Ghazzali includes the ethical writings 
of the Ikhwan in his discussion of the ethical sciences of the 
philosophers . 39 By implication, he identifies the Ikhwan with the 
above methodological claim as well. 

Al-Ghazzali appears not to be concerned with the division of 
Muslim philosophers into the different schools, having different 
methodological approaches to the sciences. Similarly, he did not 
make a careful distinction between the different schools of Greek 
philosophy . 40 His general characterization of Muslim philosophers, 
whether they are followers of Aristotle or of other Greeks, is that they 
rely on reason to know all things and that, consequently, falsafah 
ought to be identified with rational truths or human wisdom rather 
than with revealed liikmah. It is on the basis of this presupposition 
concerning falsafah that al-Ghazzali carried out his criticism of the 
philosophers. 

Al-Ghazzali extended his criticism of Muslim philosophers to 
their Greek “masters.” He recognized only one stream of theistic 
Greek philosophy, and Aristotle as the peak of its achievement . 41 He 
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identifies the fundamental method of Greek philosophy with the 
logical and rational methods systematized by Aristotle. He seems to 
accept Aristotle’s refutation of Plato, Pythagoras, and other Greek 
philosophers by means of this “philosophic” method as decisive and 
consequently to entertain the view that to demonstrate the 
incoherence of Aristotelianism is to descredit the methodological 
claims of philosophy as such . 42 

Al-Ghazzali denies the “philosophic” method of its competence 
to comprehend metaphysical truths. A significant part of the philo- 
sophers’ knowledge concerning such things as prophecy and spiritual 
psychology is simply borrowed truths taken over from prophets and 
saints . 43 Al-Ghazzali attempts to prove this limitation of the 
“philosophic” method by means of that method itself. He maintains 
that the metaphysical sciences of the philosophers are plagued with 
errors and inconsistencies 44 precisely because in this domain “they 
could not carry out apodeictic demonstration according to the 
conditions they had postulated in logic .” 45 These errors and 
inconsistencies, says al-Ghazzali, show that it is not possible to arrive 
at certainty of metaphysical truths through the “philosophic” 
method. 

Al-Ghazzali’s portrayal of the philosophers’ methodology needs 
closer examination. For there seems to be a discrepancy between his 
portrayal and the actual methodology of the philosophers. In al- 
Risalat al-laduniyah al-Ghazzali indirectly acknowledges that the 
philosophers may have a direct experience of metaphysical truths 
when he refers to their rational soul as being of the same substance as 
the “spirit” or “heart” of the Sufis . 46 But nowhere did he ever come 
to regard supra-rational experience as a major element in the 
methodology of the philosophers. We do know, however, that the 
philosophic or demonstrative method as understood, For example, by 
al-Farabl and Ibn Sina is inseparable from metaphysical on 
intellectual intuition . 47 

Al-GhazzalPs critique of the philosophers’ methodology 
appears to be motivated by “certain theological and perspectival 
interests.” First, he “wishes to reserve for the Sufis the monopoly of 
spiritual knowledge .” 48 To minimize the importance of supra-rational 
experience in the philosophers’ methodology is to help guarantee a 
greater glory for the method of the Sufis. At the same time, it helps to 
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diminish an image of superiority of the philosophers in the eyes of 
certain segments of the community. One of al-Ghazzall’s declared 
aims in the Tahafut is in fact to “disillusion those who think too 
highly of the philosophers and consider them to be infallible .” 49 
Second, he wishes to defend the theological perspective that makes 
reason subservient to revelation. Since that perspective assigns 
metaphysical truths to the realm of revealed faith, the claim ef reason 
to comprehend those truths independently of revelation must be 
denied. The denial of the claim is sought to be affirmed by 
emphasizing the negative aspects of reason. 

In fact, al-Ghazzali belongs to that category of Muslim thinkers 
who “have emphasized the negative aspect of purely human reason as 
veil and limitation and its inability to reach the divine verities .” 50 In 
contrast, philosophers like al-Farabi and Ibn Slna have sought to 
reach transcendent truths through reason itself, and to make use of 
logic and the rational faculties of man to lead man above and beyond 
these faculties and planes. The philosophers do not deny the fact that 
there is a negative aspect to reason when the latter is dimmed by the 
passions of the animal soul. The philosophers’ reason (‘aql) that seeks 
to reach the divine truths found in revelation is not one that is 
obscured by the passions, but rather one that is wholesome and 
balanced (salim). It is in this connection that al-Farabi makes the 
assertion that the power of the rational faculty becomes sharpened 
when man purifies his soul and directs his desire toward the Truth 
instead of the sensual pleasures . 51 

Third, al-Ghazzali wishes to draw the “legitimate” boundaries 
of falsafah, that would be acceptable to orthodoxy defined by kalam. 
The believers, he says, should not entertain any negative attitude or 
prejudice toward the philosophical sciences except with regards to the 
errors and “heresies” that he has enumerated in the Tahafut. Thus, he 
reproached those Muslims who opposed the legitimate philosophical 
sciences - that is, those which are not in conflict with any religious 
principle - just because these sciences have been ascribed to the 
philosophers. 

Al-Ghazzali’s conception of “legitimate philosophy” is 
elaborated in his account of the six philosophical sciences in the 
Munqidh . 52 The mathematical sciences, he says, are purely 
quantitative or exact sciences which “do not entail denial or 
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affirmation of religious matters” because “they concern vigorously 
demonstrated facts .” 53 Al-Ghazzall’s philosophy of mathematics 
does not embrace the symbolic and metaphysical meanings of 
numbers as emphasized, for example, by the Ikhwan. Seen as qualities 
and symbols, numbers and figures are not neutral with respect to 
spiritual truths, but rather lend support to them. The Ikhwan 
affirmed the view of Pythagoras that “the knowledge of numbers and 
of their origin from unity is the knowledge of the Unity of God”. 
Further, “the knowledge of the properties of numbers, their 
classification and order is the knowledge of the beings created by the 
Exalted Creator, and of His handiwork, its order and 
classification .” 54 

Al-Ghazzali considers the logical sciences to be philosophically 
and religiously neutral as well . 55 These sciences are merely 
methodological tools that may be used by philosophers and the 
mutakallimun alike. In his view, there is no necessary connection 
between the theory of causality of the philosophers and their method 
of demonstration. Al-Ghazzali rejected their theory of causality, but 
aecepted their demonstrative method as an important tool for the 
attainment of rational certainty in many of the sciences. 

The natural sciences too generally fall within the domain of 
“legitimate philosophy .” 56 It is in metaphysics, political philosophy, 
and ethics that much of the redrawing of “boundaries” needs to be 
done. This redrawing of the “boundaries of philosophy” is to a 
certain extent reflected in al-Ghazzali’s classification of the sciences 
treated in the next chapter. Politics and ethics are incorporated into 
the religious sciences. “Legitimate philosophy” is enumerated as the 
intellectual sciences. One important consequence of al-Ghazzali’s 
treatment of the confrontation between kalam and falsafah is that the 
pursuit of philosophy in the Sunni world became inseparable from 
kalam. Kalam became more philosophized. 

8.2.3 The Ta‘limites 

The question of al-Ghazzali’s acquaintance with the teachings of the 
Ta'llmites is problematic. On the one hand, he never mentions by 
name the sources with which he claims to be acquainted, whether 
written or oral. On the othei hand, his claim of a sound knowledge of 
Isma'i lism is not truly reflected in his exposition and critique of their 
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doctrines. In the Muniqdh, he mentions, in addition to “their 
writings ,” 57 two oral sources. One of these oral sources is an associate 
“who frequented my company after he had affiliated himself with 
them and professed their doctrines .” 58 The other source is referred to 
simply as “one who claimed to know some of their lore .” 59 In Islamic 
tradition authentic oral sources are certainly important especially in 
the case of an esoteric movement like Isma’i lism or Sufism. However, 
in the case of the sources cited by al-Ghazzall, it is not possible to 
determine their authenticity or to estimate their worth, since he 
neither identifies them nor specifies their peculiar doctrines. 

All that al-Ghazzali relates to us isi that the substance of what he 
learned from the second source is Pythagoreanism, which he 
describes as “the feeblest of all philosophical doctrines .” 60 The 
second source is likely authentic. For there was an important link 
between Isma’ilisru and Pythagoreanism. By al-Gazzali’s time, 
Isma’ilism had absorbed into its esoteric teachings much of what has 
been called “Oriental neo-Pythagoreanism .” 61 

In al-Mustazhiri al-Ghazzali is likewise content to tell us that he 
had read books about Batinism, without mentioning then authors. 
Only in the Ihya' al-Ghazzali mentions explicitly that one of the 
major sources of his knowledge of Isma’ilism is al-Baqillam’s work 
on the refutation of the Batinls . 62 According to al-Walld, al- 
Ghazzali had written al-Mustazhiri by “simply gathering together all 
the accusations in the different heresiographers, without ever 
referring to an authentic Isma’i li source .” 63 Al-Walld’s criticism is to 
a large extent valid. Badawi has shown that al-Mustazhiri relies quite 
substantially on al-Baghdadi’s al-Farq bain al-firaq (Schisms and 
Sects ). 64 But Badawi also thinks that al-Ghazzali was acquainted 
with Hasan al-Sabbah’s The Four Points . 65 It appears that The Four 
Points is the only Ta’llmite writing known by name, with which al- 
Ghazzah was likely acquainted. 

Al-Ghazzali describes the Ta‘limites as those “who claim to be 
the unique possessors of al-ta'lim and the privileged recipients of 
knowledge acquired from the Infallible Imam. ” 66 To understand the 
Ta’limites as a distinct class of seekers after the Truth within Islam, it 
is necessary to know their fundamental doctrine of esotericism which 
has given rise to the appellation al-batiniyah itself. Al-WalTd 
summarized the doctrine as follows: 
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If one should call us that (i.e., Batiniyah), it is because we believe 
that for every exoteric meaning ( zahir ) of the Holy Book, there is 
an esoteric sense ( batin ) which is its true meaning. That is our 
firm belief, and the very form of our divine service. And it is also 
that to which the Book of God refers, that to Which the 
Messenger of God_ called men, and that for the sake of whose 
transmission ( ta'lim ) he has established his wasi (spiritual 
successor) and the Imams who are his successors. We shall set 

forth the proofs verifying all that when it will be necessary to 

demonstrate the bases of the esoteric ( ta’wil ). 67 

The Ta’llmites, thus, believe that the Qur’an contains knowledge 
of the true reality of things, which constitutes the essence of 
prophetic knowledge. The key to that knowledge is the application of 
the esoteric method of ta’wil to the Qur’anic verses. Moreover, the 
Ta’llmites believe that that knowledge can only be acquired through 
the spiritual and divinely guided teaching ( ta'lim ) of the Imams who 
are the inheritors of the Prophet’s esoteric function of interpreting the 
inner meaning of the Qur’an. In Isma’ilism, and indeed in Shi’ism in 
general, this esoteric function is called wilayah . 66 Belief in the 
superiority of the esoteric over the exoteric constitutes the necessary 
ideational basis of the religious community. 

Al-Ghazzali’s account of the Ta’limite doctrine of esotericism is 
in general agreement with al-Walld’s . 69 Al-Ghazzall, however, also 
understood the appellation al-batiniyah in a pejorative sense . 70 The 
Isma’IlIs were called Batinls, he says, because they wanted to do away 
with the prescriptions of the Shari'ah and to base all their actions on 
the esoteric meanings. Al-Walid rejected this accusation and went at 
great length to defend the Isma’ilis against charges of infidelity to the 
Shari'ah. Like his critique of the philosophers, al-Ghazzali ’s critique 
of the Ta’llmites is coloured with several sectarian considerations. 
His defense of theological and perspectival interests, namely Sunnism 
and Sufism, may be best illustrated by referring to his generalized 
judgment on the Isma’ilis concerning the Shari'ah and his critique of 
ta'lim. 

In al-Mustazhiri al-Ghazzall associates with Isma’ilism various 
religious and spiritual movements like the Qaramitah (Carmathians), 
Khurramiyah (or Kurramidiniyah) and Babakiyah . 7 2 He uses the term 
Batinls to refer collectively to the Isma’ilis and these different 
movements. Among the Batinls associated with Isma’ilism in one 
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way or another, there were definitely those, such as the Qaramites, 
who in the name of esotericism considered the abandonment of 
adherence to the Shari ‘ah admissible . 73 Al-Ghaezali , however, genera- 
lizes this tendency among certain Batinis to the whole of Isma'Ilism. 

In my view al-Ghazzali’s generalization has to do with the 
purpose for which al-Mustazhiri was composed . 74 The work was 
written under the order of the Sunni Caliph with the aim of refuting 
Isma’ili doctrines, whose socio-political order is represented by the 
Fatimid. Caliphate, and with the aim of belittling their religious 
significance before Sunni orthodoxy. In this polemic it matters little 
to al-Ghazzali that the Fatimid Caliphate succeeded in maintaining 
an equilibrium between the esoteric and the exoteric. What is 
emphasized is the threat perceived to be inherent in Batinism as a 
whole to the supremacy of the Shari' ah as the ideational basis of the 
Islamic community . 75 

In the Munqidh al-Ghazzali does not discuss at all the 
significance of the term batin for the Isma‘ili methodology. The 
doctrine of ta ’wil is not even mentioned. Instead, he deals exclusively 
with the idea of ta ‘lim and Infallihle teacher ( al-Imam al-ma ‘sum) and 
its implications for the independent use of reason. In al-Mustazhiri 
however, he offers a critical discussion of the Batinis’ method of ta’wil 
as applied to the Qur’anic verses and their use of numerical and 
alphabetical symbolism. 

In Isma’ilism, ta’wil and ta'lim or Imamah are two doctrinal 
principles with which the idea of batin is inseparably linked. In the 
perspective of Isma’ilism, and of Shi’ism generally, the Imam is, next 
to the Prophet, the supreme authority on the ta’wil. The Arabic term 
ta’wil means literally to take something back to its beginning or 
origin. In the technical sense used in both Shi'ism and Sufism, ta’wil 
means the symbolic and esoteric interpretation of the Qur’an . 76 It is 
the process of penetrating into the inner (batin) meaning of the sacred 
text. The two meanings are not unrelated, since to penetrate into the 
inner mysteries of the Qur’an is precisely to reach back to its Origin, 
which is the most inward . 77 

In several of his works , 78 al-Ghazzah defends the notion of 
ta ’wil as the process of penetrating into the deep ahd hidden meanings 
of Qur’anic verses, in a manner that implies a significant change in his 
attitude toward ta’wil from the position he adopted in al-Mustazhiri, 
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The idea of the inner meanings of the Qur’an finds strong support, he 
says, in numerous hadiths, the sayings of the Prophet’s companions,^ 
and the sayings of early Muslims . 79 In support of ta’wil, al-Ghazzali 
refers, among others, to the well-known prayer of the Prophet for Ibn 
Abbas, in which he asked God to “bestow upon the latter the 
understanding of the religion and teach him the ta’wil of the 
Quran .” 80 

Al-Ghazzali argues further that the secret meanings of the 
Qur’an are unveiled only to those established in the esoteric sciences 
(‘ulum al-mukashafat) and those possessed of purified souls . 81 He 
identifies these “men of understanding” with the Sufis whose ta’wil, 
he says, must not be equated with the explanation of the Qur’an by 
personal opinion (ra’y) prohibited by the Prophet. Al-Ghazzali 
possibly realized that in accepting the Sufi idea of zahir-batin 
distinction and the related doctrine of ta’wil he had in fact embraced 
the Isma’IlI understanding of these doctrines as well. It is significant 
that in the Ihya his criticism of the Batinis concerning ta’wil no 
longer pertains to the method of ta’wil as such, as in al-Mustazhiri, 
but is directed toward certain of their interpretations and at their use 
of ta’wil as proof of the idea of the infallible Imam. Al-Ghazzali, in 
conformity with his Sunni perspective, rejects that there is a necessary 
link between ta’wil and the Imamah. 

In the Munqidh al-Ghazzali excludes ta’wil from the metho- 
dologies of both the Ta'llmites and the Sufis, because I believe he later 
realized that ta’wil was not unique to either group. However, to 
exclude ta’wil and the idea of the batin from a discussion of Isma'ili 
methodology means that the initiatic and supra-rational character af 
ta’lim could hardly be appreciated. This character of ta’lim is further 
eclipsed in al-GhazzalT’s discussion, since he opposed the Shiite 
doctrine of extending the prophetie quality of ismah (purity and 
infallibility) to the Imams. Ta’lim, as understood by the Ismailis 
themselves, derives its significance as a method of knowing the Truth 
from the belief that the Imam carries within himself the 
“Muhammadan light” which is identified with the source of all 
prophetic knowledge. It is by virtue of this light that the Imam gains 
his authority as the interpreter of the Divine Law and the religious 
sciences . 82 

In his exposition of ta’lim al-Ghazzali’s approach is not that of 
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an independent scholar who stands above the Sunni-Shi'itc division, 
but rather that of a defender of the Sunni perspective. He presents the 
Isma’ili claim concerning the Imam’s quality of inerrancy in spiritual 
and religious matters but remains silent on the question of the 
“Muhammadan light” as the spiritual basis of that quality. Al- 
Ghazzali wishes to reserve this prophetic light for the Sufi saints. By 
| . virtue of carrying the prophetic light within their own beings, the Sufi 

saints possess the knowledge of the inner meaning of revelation, 
j Al-Ghazzali presents ta'lim as something essentially opposed to 

ijtihad (the exercise of personal judgment) and the use of logic and 
|; reason. He admits the necessity of an infallible Imam, but this Imam 

j is none other than the Prophet and his complete teaching is to be 

found in the Qur’an and the Sunnah (prophetic traditions). 83 While 
individual ijtihad may not be free from error, the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah as interpreted collectively by the 'ulama' constitute 
sufficient guides for the Islamic community. From the point of view 
of Shi’ism, however, itjihdd is not incompatible with the idea of guide 
from the Imam. On the contrary, for the Shi'ites, a true mujtahid ( he 
who can exercise his religions opinion) is one who is in inner contact 
with the Imam. 

Al-Ghazzalfs omission of the initiatic and supra-rational 
character of ta'lim has greatly diminished the significance of the 
Isma’ili methodology as a means of attaining knowledge of the true 
reality of things. What he had emphasized instead is the relation of 
ta'lim to exoteric knowledge, which helps to bring into focus the 
Sunni-Shi‘ite theological division, but which is of little relevance to 
his quest for the inner knowledge of things. 

8.4 The Sufis 

Al-Ghazzali describes the Sufis as those who claim that they alone 
enter into the Divine Presence, and as men of mystic vision 
0 mushahadah ) and illumination ( mukasliafah ). 84 The Sufi is thus 
presented as an intimate witness of God. The Sufi way of witness is 
described as authentic vision and the unveiling of the mysteries. 
According to al-Ghazzali , to witness the Divine Presence is to attain 
the highest possible state of spiritual experience. 85 

The Sufi’s mystic vision refers to sapiential knowledge, that is, 
realized knowledge that is inseparable from the transformation of the 
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knower’s being. Certitude derived from realized knowledge is the 
highest kind of certitude, which in Qur’anic terminology is called 
haqq al-yaqin (the truth of certainty). To perceive a truth inwardly 
through contemplation ( mushahadah ) is to see through the eye of the 
truth of certainty, since “contemplation is more real and clearer than 
seeing with the (physical) eye.” 86 Realized knowledge is free from 
error and doubt, because it is not based on conjecture or mental 
concepts but on the heart’s direct vision of spiritual truths. In the Sufi 
perspective, the heart ( qalh ) is the real key to sapiential knowledge. 87 

The Sufis, says al-Ghazzali, maintain that “the heart possesses 
an organ of sight like the body, and outward things are seen with the 
outward eye, and inward realities with the eye of the heart.” 88 The 
knowledge gained through the vision of the eye of the heart (‘ayn al- 
qalb) has the immediacy and directness of sensual knowledge but 
concerns the spiritual world. This spiritual knowledge identified with 
the heart is what the Sufis call presen tial knowledge (‘ ilm huduri). The 
other kind of knowledge gained by the mind through the help of 
intermediary concepts is called attained knowledge ( ‘ilm husuli ). 89 

According to al-Ghazzali , although the heart of every man is 
created to know the “invisible divine world,” what we find generally 
is that “man has veiled it by his lusts and worldly preoccupations and 
he has ceased to see with it.” 90 In other words, the eye of the heart is 
blinded by passion so that there is a veil between the heart and the 
spiritual world. What the Sufis seek to do is to remove the veil from 
the heart. In Sufism there is a whole science associated with this goal, 
comprising theory as well as practice. 91 

The purification of the heart with the view of being totally 
absorbed in the remembrance ( dhikr ) of God and of attaining 
annihilation (fana’) in God is what characterizes the Sufi 
methodology. The science to which this methodology belongs al- 
Ghazzali calls 'ilm al-mukashafah (the science of the unveiling of the 
divine mysteries). 92 The purification of the heart, when it is 
efficacious, results in a transmutation of the very substance of the 
soul of the adept so that he becomes an accomplished Sufi. 93 In his 
newly realized mode of being he becomes a witness ( shahid) to the 
Divine Truth. 

Al-Ghazzali calls the Sufis masters of states ( arbab al-ahwal ). 94 
The Sufis are concerned with the different spiritual states and stations 
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which the adept must experience before he can reach the Divine 
Presence. According to al-Ghazzali, when the Sufis experience 
mushahadah, mukashafah, and dhawq they see even when awake “the 
angels and the spirits of the prophets and hear voices from them and 
learn useful things from them .” 95 Then their state ascends from the 
vision of forms to “stages beyond the narrow range of words.” These 
experiences, says al-Ghazzali, are in reality “the first stages passed 
through by the prophets .” 96 

Al-Ghazzali maintains that pure Intellect, which is immanent in 
the heart of every man, is actualized at different degrees and in 
different modes only in those who follow the way of Sufism. Since the 
Sufi carries within his own being the prophetic light, he experiences 
directly the reality of prophecy ( haqiqat al-nubuwwah). Says al- 
Ghazzali, “What became clear to me of necessity from practicing the 
Sufi way was the true nature and special character of prophecy .” 97 

Although sapiential or presential knowledge is gained 
independently of reason, it is by no means irrational. The role of 
reason with respect to supra-rational reality is to acquaint us with this 
reality, to give assent to its trnth, to understand it, and to certify “its 
own blindness to perceiving what the ‘eye’ of prophecy perceives .” 98 
Al-Ghazzali is here affirming the traditional view that the heart or 
intellect is the principle of reason. 

Since al-Ghazzali was himself a distinguished Sufi, he was able 
to give an authentic and authoritative account of the Sufi 
methodology. As far as the way to the knowledge of the true reality of 
things is concerened, al-Ghazzali considers the Sufi method the most 
excellent of methods, and the Sufis the most excellent of the knowers 
of the Truth. For he himself found the light of certainty in the 
spiritual path of the Sufis. 

8.3 Significance of the Classification 

The empiricists, that is, those who maintain that the sourse of all 
knowledge is sensual experience, are not included in the 
classification. They were almost non-existent in Islamic Society. 
Movever they could not be qualified as seekers after the Truth and 
knowledge of the inner reality of things. 

Al-Ghazzali’s study of the methodological claims of the four 
classes of knowers enables us to establish his epistemological 
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■ perspective. While affirming the superiority of the Sufi mode of 
knowing to all other modes, he remained attached to the kalam 
perspective. His internal criticism of kalam was aimed at refining the 
' rational methods of that science. As a defender of kalam, he 
. subordinates reason to revealed faith. As a Sufi, he subordinates 
reason to mystical intuition ( kashf) and dhawq. The consequence in 
each case is the superiority of the religious sciences to the intellectual 
sciences. 

ENDNOTES 

Chapter 8 

'In speaking of the four classes, al-Ghazzali says: “The truth cannot be outside these 
four classes. These are the people who tread the paths of the quest for truth. If the truth 
is not with them, no point remains in trying to apprehend the truth.” See McCarthy, 
Freedom and Fulfillment, p. 67 

2 In The Jewels of the Qur’an (p. 43), for example, al-Ghazzali writes: “The highest and 
noblest knowledge is the knowledge of God because all other forms of knowledge are 
' sought for the sake of it and it is not sought for anything else. The manner of 
progression in regard to it is to advance from divine works to divine attributes, and 
then from divine attributes to divine essence; thus there are three stages. The highest of 
these stages is knowledge of divine essence and it is not possible for most people to 
understand this.” 

In The Book of Knowledge (p. 47), al-Ghazzali enumerates the content of the 
knowledge of things “as they really are” attained through kashf. He mentions the 
knowledge of God as the highest. 

3 The Jewels of the Qur'an, p. 40 
Hbid. pp. 41-2. 

5 Khayyam’s classification has been studied by Nasr in his Science and Civilization in 
Islam, pp. 33-8. Although al-Ghazzali and Khayyam have the same fourfold 
classification, their detailed exposition of each class is different. A comparative study 
of the two classifications has not yet been undertaken. 

6 According to al-Bayhaqi, who knew Khayyam personally and whose father was a 
close friend of the latter, al-Ghazzali and Khayyam knew each other. See M.Meyerhof, 
“Ali al-Bayhaqi’s Talimmat Siwan al-hikma: Biographical Work on Learned Men of 
Islam,” Osiris, 6(1948), p. 173. 

Khayyam, who was ten years older than al-Ghazzali but who survived the latter’s 
death by twenty years, may have already composed his Risalat-i wujud , which contains 
his fourfold classification, by the time al-Ghazzali pursued his studies at Naishapur. 
For by the time Khayyam was twenty-six (467/1074), he was already an accomplished 
mathematician. It is possible that al-Ghazzali ’s theoretical acceptance of a similar 
fourfold classification was inspired by Khayyam. But since we do not know exactly 
when Khayyam’s above treatise was composed, it is also possible that al-Ghazzali ’s 
classification was his original idea. 

7 Khayyam. Risalat-i wujud , quoted by Nasr, op. cit., p. 34 
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8 A ‘perspective’ or ‘point of view’ that sees all things “as they really are” is in reality not 
one perspective among several perspectives. It comprehends all perspectives. The use 
of a similar term is only meant as a comparison. 

His description and criticism of the mutakallimun applies to all schools. However, he 
praises one group, without mentioning its name, for having “ably protected orthodoxy 
and defended the creed (al-'aqidah) which had been readily accepted from the 
prophetic preaching.” See McCarthy ,_ op. cit., sec.23, p. 68. 

There is no doubt that al-Ghazzali has the Ash’arites in mind since in several of his 
works such as The Golden Mean in Belief and the Tahafut he expresses his disapproval 
of many of the theological views of the Mu'tazilites, the other major school of Sunni 
kalam. 


1 “McCarthy, op. cit., p. 67. 

1 'The main characteristic of this method, as it was used in fiqh. is that it is based upon a 
mere likeness between things, unlike the philosophic use of analogy which is based 
upon an equality of relations. 

These include the hteralists (al-zahiriyah), the traditionists ( al-muhaddithun ) and the 
anthropomorphists (al-mujassimiyah). 

' ' Al-Ash‘ari wrote a special work against the ahl al-taqlid, entitled Istihsdn al-Khaud fi 
'dm al-kalam ( Justification of Engaging in the Science of Kalam) explaining the 
necessity of justifying religious beliefs on rational grounds in the light of newly arisen 
problems relating to those beliefs. See M.A.Hye, “Ash’arism,” A History of Muslim 
Philosophy , I, pp. 224-5 ' 

“McCarthy, op. cit., sec.22, p. 68 

The Jewels oj the Qur an, pp. 37-42. Kalam is there described as one of three inferior 
sciences of the pith of the Qur’an, the other two being jurisprudence and the science 
concermg “the knowledge of the stories narrated in the Qur’an and of what is related to 
the prophets, to the deniers of God and to His enemies.” Kalam concerns “God’s 
arguments with the infidels and His dispute with them.” (p 38) 

16 McCarthy, op. cit., sec.23, pp. 68-9 

' i r ' 04a ^tailed analysis of the accounts of Kalam given by these three figures, see 
H.A.Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Kalam , pp. 3-58. 

‘“Al-Ash'ijri, al-Baqillani’s teacher, used the theory of atoms as the basis of de- 
monstration of the creation of the world and hence also of the existence of God Ibid 
pp. 40, 386. 


According to al-Baqillani, the demonstrations of the articles of faith or the premises 
upon which the demonstrations are based “hold the same position as the articles of 
faith themselves” and are “next to the articles of faith in the necessity of believing 
them.” Ibid. p. 40 

“More precisely, we are speaking here of the Ash'arite theological perspective. This 
perspective depicts the unlimitedness of divine omnipotence to which afl other Divine 
Qualities are subordinated. The overwhelming motive, if not the only one, for God’s 
actions, according to the Ash'arites, is “what He wills” and “because He wills.” 
Applied to God’s activity in nature, this activity gave rise to that important idea known 
as occasionalism which Has been defined as the belief in the exclusive efficacy of God, of 
whose direct intervention the events of nature are regarded as the overt manifestation 
or occasion. Occasionalism implies a substantial discontinuity of things and hence a 
denial of causality, a view shared by al-Ghazzali. 

For a metaphysical critique of the religious and intellectual perspective of 
Ash ansm, see F.Schuon, Islam and the Perennial Philosophy, Suhayl Academy 
Lahore, 1985, chapter entitled Dilemmas within Ash’arite Theology, pp. 118-51; see 
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■ also M. Fakhry, Islamic Occasionalism, London, 1958; and S.H.Nasr, Islamic Life and 

uonthefitrdktfdyah status of kalam, see The Book of Knowledge, pp. 53-4. The 
concept of fard kifayah as applied to knowledge is treated m the next chapter. 

22 Tahdfut. p. 202. ■ . 

23 i n his Faysal al-tafriqat bayn al-islam wa’l-zandaqah ( The Clear Criterion for 
Distinguishing between Islam and Godlessness), al-Ghazzali criticizes those who 
claimed that “deviating from the doctrine of al-Ash‘ari by even so much as a palm’s 
width is unbelief (kufr) and that differing from him in even a trivial matter is error and 
perdition.” McCarthy, op. cit., p. 146. 

In the same work (p. 149) al-Ghazzali criticizes al-Baqillam for having included 
premises and proofs used in the demonstration of religious beliefs as an integral part of 
the creed. 

“McCarthy, op. cit., sec.26, p. 70 . 

25 This was claimed by al-Ghazzali himself. See The Jewels of the Qur an, p. 39, and 

26 IbnKhaldun refers to this approach as the method of the later mutakallimun. See The 

Muqaddimah, III, p. 41 

11 The Jewels of the Qur’an, p. 3 8 

“McCarthy, op. cit., sec.24, p. 69 

29 Ibid, sec.26, p. 70 

20 Ibid, secs.98-9, pp. 95-6; also Mishkdt, pp. 148-9 

21 Ibid, pp. 168-9; W.H.T.Gairdner, “al-Ghazzali’s Mishkat al-anwar and the Ghazah- 
Problem,” op. cit., p. 125. 

32 Says al-Ghazzali , “....one cannot recognize what is unsound in any ot the sciences 
unless he has such a grasp of the farthest reaches of that science that he is the equal of 
the most learned of those versed in the principles of that science; then he must excel him 
and attain even greater emirfence so that he becomes cognizant of the intricate 
profundities which have remained beyond the ken of the acknowledged master of the 
science. Then and then only, will it be possible that the unsoundness he alleges will be 

seen as really such ” McCarthy, op. cit., sec.25, pp. 69-70. - 

“M.E.Marmura has shown that the Mi’yar al-'ilm is heavily indebted to Ibn Stna s 
exposition of logic in his al-Shifa’ (or its summary in al-Ishdrat wa’l-tanbihat). See 
Ma-rmura, “Ghazali and Demonstrative Science,” in Journal of the History of 
Philosophy. 3:2 (Oct. 1 965), pp. 1 83-204; also his “Ghazali on Ethical Premises,” in The 
Philosophical Forum, new series, 1:3 (1969), pp. 393-403; and “Ghazali s Attitude to 
the Secular Sciences and Logic,” in G.F.Hourani, ed.. Essays on Islamic Philosophy 

and Science, pp. 100-11. _ , 

Similarly, M.A.Sherif has shown that al-Ghazzali ’s Mizan al- amal draws much 
of its materials from various works of Ibn Sina. See Sherif, Ghazali s Theory of Virtue. 

Al-Ghazzali’s commentary on the Light-Verse of the Qur’an was very likely 
inspired by Ibn Sina’s commentary, since the Kitab al-isharat wa’l-tanbihat (The Book 
of Directives and Remarks) in which his commentary is found was known to al- 
Ghazzali. Similarly, al-Ghazzali ’s Risdlat al-tair ( Treatise of the Bird) was very likely 
inspired by Ibn Sina’s work of the same title. 

“S.H.Nasr, IICD, p. 37 rT 

“Among the outstanding figures of Isma'ili school of philosophy were Abu Ya qubal- 
Sijistani, Abu Hatim al-Razi and Nasir-i Khusraw. 

36 Nasr, IICD, p. 36 - . 

37 For these “indications” see my discussion of al-Ghazzali’s acquaintance with 
Isma’Ilism in the next section (8.2.3). 
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“McCarthy, op. cit., p. 67 
i9 Ibid, secs. 56, 58, p, 80 

'“In the Tahafut he states clearly that he is not concerned with the fine distinctions that 
exist among the philosophers. In the Munqidh he gives a threefold ‘theological’ division 
of the Greek philosophers into the Materialists ( al-dahriyiin ), the Naturalists (al- 
labi'iyuri) and the Theists ( al-ilahiyun ). Socrates, Plato and Aristotle were theistic 
philosophers who “never denied the validity of the religious laws.” On the contrary, 
“they believed in God and had faith in His messengers” as well as believed in the Last 
Day. See McCarthy, op. cit., secs. 29-33, pp. 71-2; and Tahafut, p. 3 
4I Says al-Ghazzali: “It was Aristotle who systematized logic for the philosophers and 
refined the philosophical sciences, accurately formulating previously imprecise 
statements and bringing to maturity the crudities of their sciences.... Then, Aristotle 
refuted Plato and Socrates and the Theists who preceded him in such thorough fashion 
that he disassociated himself from them all." McCarthy, op cit., sec.33, p. 72 
91 Ibid, sec.78, p. 89; Tahafut, p. 4 

43 McCarthy, op. cit., sec.58, p. 80. In making these assertions, al-Ghazzali is implying 
two things. One is his denial of the possibility of these truths being known outside the 
prophetic experience of which the Sufi dhawq is a stage. The other is that these 
“borrowed” truths cannot be characterized as philosophical doctrines. 

44 In the Tahafut al-Ghazzali enumerates twenty problems, drawn mainly from the 
metaphysical sciences, in which he seeks to show that the philosophers’ views are in 
error, self-contradictory and incoherent (pp. 1 1-2). He brands the philosophers with 
infidelity on three questions: (1) their view of the eternity of the world, (2) their 
assertion that “Divine Knowledge does not encompass individual objects,” and (3) 
their denial of the resurrection of bodies. As regards the rest of the problems, al- 
Ghazzali considers the views of the philosophers as innovations (pp. 249-50). 
“McCarthy, op. cit \, sec.46, p. 76 
Ah al-Risalat al-laduniyah, p. 194. 

47 This fact was amply demonstrated in my discussion of al-Farabi. 

48 F.Schuon, Sufism: Veil and Quintessence, p. 117 

49 Tahafut. p. 8 

50 Nasr, Sufi Essays, p. 55 

5 'I have referred to this view of al-Farabi in chapter three. 

52 The six philosophical sciences are the mathematical, logical, natural, metaphysical, 
political, and the ethical. See McCarthy, op. cit., secs. 37-60, pp. 73-81 
5 ^ Ibid, sec. 37, p. 73 

34 Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam, p. 155 
‘’’’McCarthy, op. cit., sec. 43, p. 74. 

56 Al-Ghazzali accepts the natural sciences of the philosophers except with regards to a 
number of “errors” he identifies in the Tahafut. 

5 ’McCarthy, op. cit., sec. 61, p. 82 
5H Ibid. sec. 63, pp. 82-3 
59 Ibid, sec. 78, p. -89 

Aristotle had already refuted him (Pythagoras) and had even regarded his teaching 
as weak and contemptible.” Ibid. 

61 Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam, p. 37. Al-Ghazzal! ’s reference to the link 
between Isma'ilism and Pythagorean ism raises the question of the possibility of his 
familiarity with the writings of the Isma'ili philosophers. The integration of 
Pythagoreanism into Isma’ilism was achieved at the hands of philosophers like al- 
Sijistani, Abu Hatim al-Razi, and Nasir-i Khusraw. 

62 A1-Ghazzali mentions the title as Kashf al-asrdr wa hatk al-aslar (The Unveiling of 
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the Secrets). __ _ 

63jj Corbin, “The Isma’ili Response to the Polemic of afGhazali,” op. cit., p. 70 
64 See the introduction to his edition of the al-Mustazhiri , Cairo, 1964, p. (d). 

« 5 In a debate that took place in Transoxiana in the sixth/twelfth century between a 
certain Sharaf al-Din al-Mas’udl and Fakhr al-Din Razi, the former brought up the 
question of al-Ghazzali ’s refutation of The Four Points for the latter’s comments. Razi, 
who apparently was well-versed with that work, did not dispute al-Ghazzali’s 
acquaintance with it but accused al-Ghazzali of having misunderstood al-Sabbah’s 
arguments. See P.Kraus, “The Controversies of Fakhr al-Din Razi,” Islamic Culture, 
12:2(April, 1938), pp. 147-8. 

“McCarthy, op. cit., p. 67 
67 H.Corbin, op. cit., p. 79 

“For a detailed discussion of this concept, see Nasr, Ideals and Realities of Islam, pp. 
161-2 

“For al-Ghazzali ’s account, see McCarthy, op. cit., sec. 17, p. 181. 

’“During the early history of Islam, the word 6d;in,_which occurs many times in the 
Qur’an, simply means inwardness. Al-Hasan a!-Basri (d. 1 10/728) is known to refer to 
the Sufis as ahl al-batin (people of inwardness). Later, however, when the Shi’ites came 
to emphasize the fact that everything has an outward ( zahir ) and an inward ( batin ) 
aspect, the appellation al-batiniyah was given to the Ismailis in a pejorative sense. See 
ibid, p. 182 

71 A1-Walid cites letters of various Fatimid Imams, including al-Hakim, the sixth 
Fatimid Caliph, which command the da ‘is and the believers “to remain attached to all 
the obligations of religious practice” and which warn them that “whoever abandons 
the practices imposed by the Shari' ah is at the same time abandoning Rel igion and thus 
becomes an unbeliever.” See H.Corbin,_ op. cit., p. 89 

"McCarthy, op. cit., p. 182. For al-Walid’s reply to al-Ghazzali’s attempt to connect 
Isma’i lism to these various movements, see Corbin, op. cit., pp. 80-7. 

73 M.H.Tabataba’i , Shi'ite Islam, trans. S.H.Nasr, SUNY Press, Albany, 1975,. p. 80. 
74 The highly polemical and political nature of this work was referred to in the previous 
chapter. 

"McCarthy, op. cit., p. 182 

7S For a more detailed treatment of ta’wil, see Nasr, Ideals and Realities of Islam, pp. 58- 
61; and S.M.N.al-Attas, The Concept of Education in Islam, ABIM. Kuala Lumpur. 
1980. 

77 ” Ta'wil for Sufism, or Shi’ism, does not possess the same meaning as it does in 
Mu’tazilite theology and in jurisprudence. It has nothing to do with the debate between 
the Ash’arites and Mu’tazilites over the literal meaning of the Qur’an versus rational 
interpretation of it. Ta’wil in the sense used by the Sufis and Shi’ite sages is the 
penetration into the symbolic-and not allegorical -meaning of the text which is not a 
human interpretation but reaching a divinely pre-disposed sense placed within the 
Sacred Text through which man himself becomes transformed. The symbol has an 
ontological reality that lies above any mental constructions. Man does not make 
symbols. He is transformed by them. And it is as such that the Qur’an with the worlds 
of meaning that lie hidden in its every phrase transforms and remakes the soul of man.” 
Nasr, op. cit., p. 61 

18 See, for example, al-Risalat al-laduniyah. p. 190; and M.A.Quasem, trans., The 
Recitation and Interpretation of the Qur'an: al-Ghazzali’s Theory. 1982, chapter 4. 
79 For example, he quotes the prophetic hadith: “The Qur’an has an outward aspect, an 
inward aspect, a limit and a prelude.” He also quotes the saying of a certain religious 
scholar that “for every Qur’anic verse there are sixty thousand understandings 
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(comprehensible to man).” See Quasem, op. cit._, p. 87; (cf. al-Risalat al-laduniyah. p. 
354, where al-Ghazzali quotes the following hadith : “There is not a verse of the Qur’an 
but has a literal sense and an esoteric sense, and its esoteric sense includes another 
esoteric meaning up to seven esoteric meanings.”) 

80 Quasem, op. tit., p. 91 

H Tbid, p. 102 

82 Nasr, op. cit., pp. 162-3 

83 McCarthy, op. cit., sec.64, p. 83 and sec.68, p. 85 
M Ibid. p. 67 

85 This state of experience, says al-Ghazzali , is beyond the ability of words to express. 
He thinks that such terms as hulul (indwelling), ittihdd (union) and wusul (arrival or 
connection) should not be used to describe this state of spiritual experience, because 
they convey misleading ideas about God-man relationship in that state. For him, the 
scriptural symbolism of the servant's “nearness (qurb) to God” is the most apt to be 
used. See ibid , sec.96, p. 95, and pp. 355-60. 

%6 The Book of Knowledge, p. 141 

87 In both the Qur’an and hadiths there are numerous references to the heart as being 
the seat of intelligence and knowledge. The Sufi doctrine of the knowledge of the heart 
is in fact developed on the basis of this teaching contained in the Qur’an and hadiths. 
Concerning the heart as the instrument for the attainment of supra-rational 
knowledge, al-Ghazzali writes: 

....then know that that which seeks to press toward God in order to 
attain a place in His neighbourhood is the heart and not the body. And 
by the heart I do not mean the palpable matter of flesh but one of the 
mysteries of God which the bodily senses fail to perceive; a spiritual 
substance (latifah) from God, sometimes indicated by the word spirit 
(ruh) and at times by the calm soul (al-nafs al-mutma ’innah). 

See The Book of Knowledge, pp. 141-2. 

HH al-Risalat al-laduniyah, p. 198 

89 A1-Ghazzali’s distinction between the two kinds of knowledge (ibid, pp. 360-8) will 
be treated in the next chapter. He identifies presential knowledge with al-'ilm al-laduni 
of the Qur’an (XVIII:64). 

90 Ihya, IV, 430, quoted by M. Smith, al-Ghazzali the Mystic, p. 198. 

91 McCarthy, op. cit., sec. 80, p. 90 
92 The Book of Knowledge, p. 142 
93 McCarthy, op. cit., sec. 82, p. 90 
9 * Ibid, sec. 83, p. 90 
95 Ibid, sec. 96, pp. 94-5. 

"Ibid, sec. 97, p 95. 

91 Ibid, sec. 101, p. 96 
"Ibid, sec. 124, p. 102 



CHAPTER 9 


AL-GHAZZALPS 
CLASSIFICATION OF 
THE SCIENCES 


My study of al-Ghazzali’s classifications of the sciences is based on 
two main sources: The Book of Knowledge of the Ihya and al-Risalat 
al-laduniyah. I have also made significant use of his two other works, 
namely, The Jewels of the Qur’an and the Mizan al-‘amal. Al- 
Ghazzali refers in these works to four different systems of 
classification: 

(1) division into theoretical and practical sciences 1 . 

(2) division into “presential” ( huduri ) and attained ( husiili ) 
knowledge 2 

(3) division into religious (shar ‘iyah) and intellectual ( ‘ aqliyah ) 
sciences 3 

(4) division into fard ‘ayn (obligatory on every individual) and 
fard kifdyah (obligatory on all) sciences. 4 


Of the four systems, the one that receives the most extensive 
treatment from al-Ghazzali is the division into the religious and the 
intellectual. His discussion of it incorporates the first and the fourth 
systems as well. The division into presential and attained knowledge 
is treated separately. According to al-Ghazzali, all four systems of 
classifications are valid even though they do not have the same degree 
of validity. Each classification is based on a particular aspect of the 
relationship between man and knowledge as well as on a particular 
perspective of looking at that relationship. The more fundamental 
and universal the aspect or perspective in view, the greater will be the 
validity of the resulting division. Before going into a detailed discus- 
sion of al-Ghazzali T s treatment of these classifications, the basis of 
each as he has defined it should be explained. 
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9. 1 Basis of the Division into Theoretical and Practical Parts j 

In the Maqasid al-Ghazzall divides philosophy or the science of 
wisdom ( al-‘ilm al-hikml ) into its theoretical and practical parts. The 
theoretical part makes known the states of beings as they are. The 
practical deals with man’s actions. It aims at finding out the human 
activities conducive to man’s well-being in this life as well as in the 
next. Al-Ghazzali is reproducing here the popular distinction made ! 
by philosophers between theoretical and practical knowledge. But he I 
confirms this division as his own in both Mizan al-‘amal and al-Ri- 
salat al-laduniyah s . 

Like al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, al-Ghazzali maintains that the 
above division is based on the corresponding distinction between 
theoretical and practical intellect . 6 In the case of al-Ghazzall, 
however, this Aristotelian division has been applied mainly to the 
science of religion. His discussion of the philosophical sciences, in 
contrast to that of al-Farabi, contains few references to the 
theoretical-practical division of each of those sciences. 

9.2 Basis of the Division into “Presential” and Attained Knowledge 

The division into presential and attained knowledge has been 
discussed briefly in the last chapter. This division is based on the most 
fundamental distinction pertaining to modes of knowing. Presential 
knowledge is direct, immediate, supra-rational, intuitive, and 
contemplative. Al-Ghazzali refers to this knowledge under several 
names. Among them are 'ilm laduni (knowledge from on high) and 
‘ilm al-mukashafah (knowledge of unveiling of the divine mysteries). 
Attained or acquired knowledge is indirect, rational, logical, and 
discursive . 7 

Presential knowledge is superior to attained knowledge because 
it is free of error and doubt and it confers the highest certitude 
concerning spiritual truths. Sensual knowledge is also direct and 
immediate but it pertains only to the physical world. The division of 
knowledge into the presential and the attained is therefore based on 
the distinction between immediate and indirect knowledge 
concerning the intelligible or spiritual world. 
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)3 Basis of the Division into Religious and Intellectual Sciences 

im the Book of Knowledge , al-Ghazzall defines the religious 
licences ( al-'ulum al-shar'iyah) as “those which have been acquired 
Kom the prophets and are not arrived at either by reason, like 
[arithmetic, or by experimentation, like medicine, or by hearing, like 
language .” 8 Al-Ghazzali’s definition makes the religious sciences 
'thore specific than the transmitted sciences ( al-'ulum al-naqliyah). 
The latter, as they appear in the classifications of many Muslim 
scholars including Ibn Khaldun include linguistic science. But in the 
same work as well as in al-Risalat al-laduniyah, al-Ghazzali is also 
using the term religious sciences as synonymous with transmitted 
sciences. His fourfold classification of praiseworthy 9 ( mahmud) 

{ religious sciences include not only linguistic sciences, but all the 
sciences that were traditionally identified with the category of 
transmitted knowledge . 10 He makes clear, however, that in itself 
linguistic science is not a religious science; but inasmuch as it is one of 
the preludes ( muqaddimat ) of the religious sciences proper, it may, for 
the purpose of classification, be included under the category of the 

latter . 11 _ 

By the intellectual sciences ( al-'ulum al-'aqliyah ) al-Ghazzali 
means those sciences which are attained by the human intellect 
alone . 12 His enumeration of them shows that they are altnost 
identical with the philosophical sciences contained in al-Farabi’s 
classification. The only difference is that in al-Ghazzali s 
classification the sciences embraced by al-Farabi’s practical or 
political philosophy are placed under the seience of religion instead of 
under the philosophical sciences. In viewing political and ethical 
sciences as religious rather than intellectual or philosophical, al- 
Ghazzall is consistent with his definitions of “religious” and 
“intellectual” sciences. He makes quite clear in the Munqidh that the 
Muslim philosophers’ teachings in the political and ethical sciences 
were drawn mainly from scriptures revealed to the prophets . 13 The 
philosophers did not arrive at their knowledge in these two sciences 
through an independent use of reason. Consequently, in conformity 
with the above definitions, political and ethical sciences must fall 
under the category of religious knowledge. 

How then should we characterize the basis of al-Ghazzali’s 
distinction between religious and intellectual knowledge? It appears 
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to me that the division of knowledge into the religious and the 
intellectual in the sense defined above is a logical consequence of the 
mutakallimun’s conception of the relationship between revelation and 
reason. This shows that this system of classification is closely related 
to the intellectual perspective of kalam. More specifically, the 
classification reflects al-Ghazzali’s exoteric theological attitude 
toward falsafah which I have discussed rather extensively in the last 
two chapters. 

Revelation and reason are conceived as mutually exclusive 
sources of knowledge. Not that the theologians view the two sources 
as being opposed to each other. Al-Ghazzali maintains that the 
religious and intellectual sciences complement each other and are 
never contradictory. 14 But the limitations of reason as a mode of 
knowing, and hence the subordination of reason to revelation, are 
greatly emphasized. The source of religious knowledge is revelation. 
Reason alone could not attain that knowledge. The source of 
intellectual knowledge is intellect. We may say, therefore, that al- 
Ghazzali had drawn the distinction between religious and intellectual 
knowledge on the basis of their sources, that is to say whether they are 
based on revelation or reason. 

9.4 Basis of the Division into “fard ‘ayn” and “fard kifay ah” Sciences 

Al-Ghazzali’s division of the sciences into the fard ‘ayn and the 
fard kifay ah categories has been briefly noted in the last chapter. 1 5 
The term fard ‘ayn refers to a religious obligation that is binding on 
every Muslim. As for the term fard kifay ah, it refers to what is 
divinely ordained and binding for the Muslim community as a whole 
but is not necessarily binding for each member of the community. Al- 
Shafi‘i, who was apparently the first to introduce this latter term, 
defines it as “the obligation which if performed by a sufficient- 
number of Muslims, then the remaining Muslims who did not 
perform it would not be sinful.” 16 In other words, the fulfillment of 
the obligation by a segment of the community would absolve the rest 
of it of that obligation. 

The division of knowledge into the fard ‘ayn and the fard kifdyah 
is therefore based on the distinction between two types of religious 
obligation pertaining to its acquisition. The idea of religious obliga- 
tion in the acquisition of knowledge has its basis in the following 
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prophetic hadith quoted by al-Ghazzali: “Seeking knowledge is an 
ordinance obligatory on every Muslim.” 17 But, as reminded by al- 
Ghazzali, Muslim scholars “disagreed as to what branch of 
knowledge man is obliged to acquire, and as a result split up into 
about twenty groups.” 18 Al-Ghazzali’s own views on this question 
will be discussed later. 

There is a related classification based on the same legal princi- 
ples. This is the tripartite division of knowledge into (a) the 
praiseworthy ( mahmud ), (b) the blameworthy ( madhmum ), and (c) 
the permissible (mubah). 19 This division is at once more general and 
more detailed than the former, since the praiseworthy sciences 
comprise both the fard ‘ayn and the fard kifay ah. It is as a jurist that 
al-Ghazzali deals with these two closely related classifications. The 
perspective of jurisprudence is essentially based on ethical 
considerations. The legal status of the acquisition of each branch of 
knowledge is determined on the basis of the degree of its usefulness to 
the individual as well as the society in the light of the ultimate goals of 
the SharVah. The basis of the division into the fard. ‘ayn and the fard 
kifdyah is therefore ethical in nature. This recalls my earlier assertion 
that al-Ghazzali gives greater priority to the ethical basis of the 
classification of the sciences than does al-Farabi. 

9.5 Classification of the Religious and Intellectual Sciences 

Having discussed and identified the basis of each of the four systems 
of classification mentioned by al-Ghazzali, I will now present a 
summary of his most prominent classifications, namely the division 
into the religious and the intellectual, and the division into the fard 
‘ayn and the fard kifdyah. 

9.5.1 The Religious Sciences 

A. The science of fundamental principles ( al-usul ) 

1. The science of divine unity (‘ ilm al-tawhid) 

2. The science of prophethood.This science is also concerned 
with the states of the Companions and their religious and 
spiritual successors. 

3. The science of the hereafter or eschatology. 
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4. The science of the sources of religious knowledge. There ar J 
two primary or fundamental sources, namely the Qu’ran 
and the Sunnah (prophetic traditions). The other two are 
secondary sources: the consensus ( ijmd‘ ) of the Community- 
and the traditions of the Companions (athar al-sahabah). 
The science of the sources falls under two categories: 

(a) preludes or auxiliary ( muqaddimat ) sciences. These ^ 
include the science of writing and the various branches 
of linguistic science. 

(b) supplementary sciences ( mutammimat ). These com- 
prise: 

(1) the Qur’anic sciences including the science of 
interpretation. 

(2) the sciences of the prophetic traditions such as the 
science of transmission of hadiths. 

(3) the science of principles of jurisprudence (usul al- 
fiqh). 

(4) biography - dealing with the lives of the prophets, 
the companions, and illustrious men. 

B. The science of branches (furu “) or derived principles 

1 . The science of man’s obligation to God. This is the science of 
religious rites and worship. 

2. The science of man’s obligations to society. This science 
comprises: 

(a) the science of transactions 

It deals mainly with business and financial 
transactions. Other kinds of transactions include qisas 
(just retaliation). 

(b) the science of contractual obligations 
It deals mainly with family law. 

3. The science of man’s obligation to his own soul. This is the 
science of moral qualities film al-akhlaq) 

9.5.2 The Intellectual Sciences 
A. Mathematics 
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(1) arithmetic 

(2) geometry 

(3) astronomy and astrology 
l (4) music 

B. Logic 

C. Physics or the natural sciences 

(1) medicine 

(2) meteorology 

(3) mineralogy 

(4) alchemy 

D. The sciences of beings beyond nature, or metaphysics 

(1) ontology 

(2) knowledge of the divine essence, attributes, and activities, 
knowledge of God’s relation to the universe. 

(3) knowledge of simple substances, that is, the intelligences 
and angelic substances 

(4) knowledge of the subtle world 

(5) the science of prophecy and of the phenomenon of 
sainthood. 

the science of dreams 

(6) theurgy ( nairanjiyat ). This science employs terrestrial 
forces to produce effects which appear as supernatural. 

The above classification is based on al-Ghazzali’s enumeration 
of the sciences in al-Risalat al-laduniyah and The Book of Knowledge. 
The division into the religious and the intellectual given in the former 
work is not the same as the one found in the latter. I have synthesized 
the two to produce a more detailed classification. Al-Ghazzali has 
treated the same system of division differently in the two treatises 
because in each of them he has a different aim in mind. He states 
clearly in al-Risalat al-laduniyah that one of the aims of the treatise is 
“to enumerate the sciences and their different classes.” 20 The two 
classes of knowledge that come out prominently in this treatise are 
the religious and the intellectual. A proper treatment of these two 
classes is necessary because al-Ghazzali wishes to demonstrate the 
extent of validity of the religious-intellectual dichotomy when seen in 
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the light of Sufi epistemology. The question of this validity will be 
examined later. 

In The Book of Knowledge , al-Ghazzali’s aim is not to study the 
religious-intellectual dichotomy as such. His reference to that 
dichotomy is made with a view of discussing the distinction between 
the fard ‘ayn and the fard kifayah sciences as well as the distinction 
between the praiseworthy and the blameworthy sciences. 
Consequently, the enumeration of the branches of both the religious 
and the intellectual classes in the former treatise is more 
comprehensive than in the latter. 

9.6 Nature and Characteristics of the Religious Sciences 

According to al-Ghazzali, all religious sciences, as enumerated in the 
above classification, are praiseworthy. 21 These sciences fall under 
two categories. The first comprises those sciences whose acquisition is 
deemed fard ‘ayn .The second comprises those sciences whose 
acquisition is deemed fard kifayah. In al-Ghazzali’s view, the 
knowledge meant by the Prophet as incumbent upon every Muslim 
(i.e. a fard ‘ayn) refers to the science of the path to the hereafter ( ‘ilm 
tariq al-akhirah). Al-Ghazzali divides this science into its exoteric and 
esoteric dimensions. He calls the former dimension the science of 
devotional practice (‘ilm al-mu‘amalah) and the latter the science of 
unveiling (‘ilm al-mukashafah). 

The science of unveiling pertains to knowledge alone. 22 Being 
esoteric, it is not incumbent on every individual. It is meant only for 
the minority who are adepts on the spiritual path. This science is not 
discussed in the Ihya’. The science of devotional practice embraces 
both doctrines and practices. It deals with the fundamental articles of 
the Islamic faith, namely the doctrine of Divine Unity and other 
fundamental doctrines derived from it. The knowledge of these 
doctrines corresponds to the first three parts of the science of 
fundamental principles contained in al-Ghazzall’s classification. 23 
According to al-Ghazzali, this knowledge is obligatory because it is 
what saves the soul. The knowledge of God is not sought for the sake 
of any other knowledge but for itself and for the bliss of the 
hereafter. 24 

The science of devotional practice also deals with religious and 
spiritual practices in accordance with the knowledge of fundamental 
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principles. The first and third parts of the science of the branches 
(furu) in the classification corresponds to this “practical” dimension 
of the science of devotional practice. A part of the_ science of man’s 
obligation to society is also viewed by al-Ghazzali as fard ‘ayn. 

The science of devotional practice, which constitutes the whole 
' concern of the Ihya’, is divided by al-Ghazzali into two parts. One is 
the science of the outward (zahir), which deals with the acts arid 
functions of the external senses. The other is the science of the inward 
(i batin ), which deals with the acts and functions of the heart. 25 The 
outward science is, in turn, divided into the science of acts of worship 
(‘ibadah) and the science of customs (' adah ). 26 Similarly, the inward 
science is subdivided into the science of the destructive qualities of the 
soul (muhlikat) and the science of its qualities that lead to salvation 
(munjiyat). These four parts of the science of devotional practice 
' determine the division of the Ihya’ into its four “quarters” or 
“volumes.” 27 

According to al-Ghazzali, the category of fard kifayah religious 
sciences includes (1) the science of the sources of religious knowledge 
(enumerated in the classification under the science of fundamental 
principles) and (2) the science of jurisprudence which forms a part of 
the science of the branches. 28 Therefore, sciences like the science of 
Qur’anic interpretation, the science of prophetic traditions, 
jurisprudence, and principles of jurisprudence belong to this 
category. Another important example of a fard kifayah religious 
science is kalam. 

Fard ‘ayn knowledge is praiseworthy not partially but totally. 29 
The more one acquires of it the better one becomes. In other words, 
there is no limit to its praiseworthiness or excellence. In contrast, the 
category of fard kifayah knowledge is praiseworthy only within a 
certain limit. Al-GhazzalT calls this limit the “limit of sufficiency.” 30 
Since this limit varies with individuals, disciplines, and changing 
needs of society, al-Ghazzali formulated his conception of sufficiency 
only in general terms. He laid down three general principles 
governing the pursuit of fard kifayah sciences. First, one should 
always maintain the supremacy and the priority of the fard ‘ayn over 
the fard kifayah , 31 Second, one should observe gradual progress in 
the study of the fard kifayah sciences since they themselves are of 
various degrees of excellence. 32 Third, one ought to refrain from 
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studying those sciences which have already been taken up by a 
sufficient number of people . 33 

Al-Ghazzali maintains that there are three degrees of acquisition 
of knowledge, namely limitation ( iqtisar ), moderation ( iqtisad ), and 
thoroughness (istiqsa’). 34 The science of knowing God is praise- 
worthy even to the limit of thoroughness. In the case of fard kifayah 
sciences, however, the general rule is that they should not be pursued 
beyond the first two degrees. Al-Ghazzali justifies this rule by the 
following argument: 

Do not spend all your life in one of these sciences seeking to 
exhaust the subject thoroughly, because knowledge is of varied 
and numerous (branches) and life is short. Furthermore, these 
sciences are only introductory means sought not for themselves 
but for the sake of something else. But in everything which is 
sought as a means for the attainment of another thing, one 
should not lose sight of the end . 35 

Al-Ghazzali discusses the three degrees of acquisition of 
knowledge in relation to a number of fard kifayah sciences of the 
religious as well as the intellectual categories. According to him, the 
science of interpretation of the Qur’an and the science of kalam 
should not be pursued beyond the first two degrees . 36 But in the 
sciences of jurisprudence and of the prophetic traditions, it is 
praiseworthy even to attain to the degree of thoroughness. Al- 
Ghazzali does not explain what he means precisely by each degree of 
acquisition. For each of the four religious sciences mentioned above 
he simply refers to a certain work as being equivalent to the degree of 
acquisition in question . 37 

Al-Ghazzali’s “degree of thoroughness” may be termed a kind 
of specialization. In the light of the various conditions imposed by 
him on the pursuit of fard kifayah sciences, it is clear, however, that it 
cannot be equated with the modern idea of specialization. For al- 
Ghazzali, specialization is subject to the general principles he had laid 
down concerning the “limit of sufficiency.” Within this framework, 
specialization is praiseworthy because it is sought either for the sake 
of the fard 'ayn knowledge related to one’s needs or for the sake of the 
legitimate religious and spiritual needs of the Community as a whole. 



Moreover, traditional specialization as envisaged by al-Ghazzali is 
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V never divorced from its ultimate goal, namely the knowledge of God 
! and of the hereafter. 

■ 9 7 The Ethico-Legal Status of the Intellectual Sciences 

It has already been mentioned that al-Ghazzali divides the in- 
tellectual sciences into three categories: praiseworthy, blame- 
worthy, and permissible. Only the first two are discussed by him. 
Concerning praiseworthy intellectual sciences, he writes. 

They are those on whose knowledge the activities ol this life 
depend. Examples are medicine and arithmetic. They are 
divided into sciences the acquisition of the knowledge of which 
[s fard kifayah and into sciences the acquisition of the knowledge 
of which is meritorious though not obligatory. Sciences whose 
knowledge is deemed fard kifayah comprise every science which 
is indispensable for the welfare of this world: for example, 
medicine which is necessary for the life of the body, arithmetic 
for daily transactions and the division of legacies and 
inheritances, and others besides. These are the sciences the 
absence of which could reduce a community to serious straits. 

It appears from the above passage in the Ihya that none of the 
praiseworthy intellectual sciences is viewed by al-Ghazzali as a fard 
‘ayn . Yet some of the metaphysical sciences enumerated in the above 
classification necessarily belong to the category of the fard ‘ayn he 
had defined. This is especially true of the science of divine unity. It is 
not that al-Ghazzali has fallen into a contradiction. It is rather that in 
the Ihya he does not view the praiseworthy metaphysical sciences as 
distinctive intellectual sciences. He has included these metaphysical 
sciences under the category of praiseworthy religious sciences. 
According to al-Ghazzali, this is admissible: 

Most of the branches of religious knowledge are intellectual in 
the opinion of him who knows them, and most of the branches 
of intellectual knowledge belong to the religious code, in the 
opinion of him who understands them. 

Concerning fard kifayah, intellectual sciences, arithmetic and 
medicine are the only ones explicitly mentioned by al-Ghazzali. It 
appears, however, that he also includes logic among them. This may 
be inferred from his assertion that logic is an indispensable tool of 
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kalam and he regards the latter as a fard kifayah. 41 Al-Ghazzall also 
mentions a number of intellectual sciences the acquisition of which he 
considers permissible. These include geometry, 42 astronomy, 43 
music 44 and the physical sciences. 45 He extends his positive attitude 
toward ‘specialization 4 to the intellectual sciences as well. At least this 
is so in the case of arithmetic and medicine for he says: 

To go deep into the details of arithmetic and the nature of 
medicine - as well as such details which, while not indispensable, 
are helpful in reinforcing the efficacy of whatever is necessary - 
is considered meritorious, not obligatory . 46 

As forthe blameworthy intellectual sciences, they are defined by 
al-Ghazzali as those “whose knowledge is blameworthy whether it be 
in part or in toto .” 47 He poses the following question: could a thing be 
knowledge and at the same time be blameworthy? He answers it by 
saying that since knowledge is seeing things “as they really are” and is 
one of the attributes of God, it is not held to be blameworthy in 
itself 48 Knowledge is only regarded as blameworthy in the eyes of 
men for one of three reasons. First, when it leads to any harm, 
whether the harm should befall its practitioner or someone else 49 Al- 
Ghazzali cites the science of magic and talismans as an example. This 
science is considered blameworthy because “it is of no use except for 
harming people” and “the instrument of evil is in itself evil.” 50 
Moreover, says al-Ghazzali, many practical aspects of the science are 
clearly contrary to Islamic law. 

Second, a knowledge is blameworthy “when it is mostly 
harmful.” 51 Such is the case with judicial astrology. Al-Ghazzali 
makes a distinction between this science and mathematical 
astronomy. The study of the latter is permissible. The Qur’an itself, 
says al-Ghazzali, lends support to its study. But astrology has been 
declared blameworthy by Islamic law. He mentions several reasons 
why it has been forbidden. 

First of all, astrology insists that the stars have influence on the 
course of events on earth. To attribute good and evil to the influence 
of the stars is harmful to the religious belief of the common people, 
because they might turn the stars into deities and objects of worship. 
According to al-Ghazzali, no such harm could come to the learned, 
who are well grounded in knowledge because they would understand 
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that “the sun, moon, and stars are themselves subject to the will of 
God.” 52 But “most people”, says al-Ghazzali, “do not look beyond 
the immediate and earthly causes and therefore never arrive at the 
Cause of all causes.” Since the Shari'ah seeks to protect the religious 
and spiritual welfare of the Muslim community as a whole it declares 
belief in the stars as influencing good and evil blameworthy. 

Secondly, astrology is concerned with the prediction of future 
events on the basis of present causes. However, according to al- 
Ghazzall, this aspect of astrology is “purely guess-work,” and is not 
determined “either with certainty or even with probability.” 53 It 
must be pronounced blameworthy because of this ignorance, not 
because it is knowledge. The rare cases in which the astrologer 
happens to be correct are mere coincidences. Al-Ghazzali maintains, 
however, that true knowledge of astrology was originally possessed 
by the prophet Idris (Enoch) but that knowledge “has now vanished 
and is no more.” 54 

The third reason why astrology is considered blameworthy is 
because it is of no use at all. “The most which could be said on its 
behalf is that it is, at its best, an intrusion into useless things and a 
waste of time and life which is man’s most precious belonging.” 55 
And to waste anything precious is blameworthy. 

Al-GhazzalT was not the first Muslim religious scholar to 
criticize astrology from the point of view of the Shari'ah. The 
Andalusian jurist and theologian, Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) was in fact 
more categorical in his rejection of astrology. 56 Unlike al-Ghazzali, 
he denies altogether the validity of astrology as a science. It 
constitutes no more than a set of elaims which are impossible to 
verify. He rejects, for example, the claim concerning the influence of 
the stars on terrestrial phenomena save those that are verifiable by the 
senses. Although both scholars criticize astrology from the religious 
point of view, their positions on the subject differ in several respects. 
And as far as is known, al-Ghazzali’s discussion of the legal status of 
astrology within the context of a clearly formulated and detailed 
conception of blameworthy knowledge as opposed to praiseworthy 
knowledge is his original contribution to this subject. 

The third reason mentioned by al-Ghazzali, for which a certain 
knowledge may be pronounced blameworthy, is that at times “the 
pursuit of that kind of knowledge does not give the practitioner any 
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real increase in knowledge .” 57 This third criterion of blame- 
worthiness is illustrated by al-Ghazzali by means of the following 
examples: studying a trivial science before an important one; delving 
into the science of divine mysteries when one is not qualified to do so, 
with the result that one’s secure and certain faith is replaced by doubt 
and confusion. Emphasizing the significance of the second example, 
al-Ghazzali remarks further that there are indeed persons for whom 
ignorance of certain sciences is beneficial while exposure to them is 
harmful. 

Al-Ghazzali’s three types of blameworthy knowledge may be 
described as corresponding to three different degrees of blame- 
worthiness. These degrees are understood not in a qualitative but 
quantitative sense. What I mean by “quantity” refers to the number 
of people who are subject to the harmful effects of each of the above 
three types. The first type, exemplified by the science of magic, 
produces the greatest degree of harm in the sense that no one, not 
even a prophet or a saint, is immune from the evil of magic . 58 The 
second type, exemplified by astrology, corresponds to a lower degree 
of blameworthiness because there is a group of people, namely those 
“who are well grounded in knowledge” for whom the science is 
harmless although useless. As for the third type, exemplified on the 
one hand by trivial sciences and on the other by the science of divine 
mysteries, it is associated with the least degree of blameworthiness in 
the sense that it is harmful to the least number of people. 

It is clear from my discussion of the fard ‘ayn-fard kifayah 
division - as well as the praiseworthy-blameworthy division - that al- 
Ghazzali had given great attention to the question of the significance 
of the various sciences from the ethical point of view. He maintains, 
however, that, principally speaking, the division into the religious 
and the intellectual is prior to the two ethical divisions . 59 One must 
first enumerate the different scienees before one can speak of the 
ethico-legal status of the acquisition of each science. For al-Ghazzali, 
that enumeration is best carried out in the context of the division of 
the sciences into the religious and the intellectual. Evidently, by 
choosing to discuss the ethico-legal status of the sciences in relation to 
the religious-intellectual division, al-Ghazzali intends to show that, 
not only methodologically but also ethically, the religious sciences 
constitute a superior class of knowledge than the intellectual sciences. 
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9.8 Nature of the Theoretical-Practical Division 

Al-Ghazzall’s discussion of the religious-intellectual division 
incorporates the theoretical-practical division. In al-Risalat al- 
laduniyah, he describes the first class of religious knowledge, namely 
the knowledge of fundamental principles, as theoretical knowledge. 
He calls the second class of religious knowledge, that is to say the 
knowledge of the branches, practical knowledge. He does not explain 
in this work why the two divisions of religious knowledge should be 
described respectively as theoretical and practical science. But a 
careful examination of the content of eaeh division will show that the 
above description is consistent with al-Ghazzali’s definitions of 
theoretical and practical science previously given. In the Mizan al- 
‘amal, al-Ghazzali discusses the theoretical-practical division 
independently of any other division. But what constitutes theoretical 
and practical knowledge is the same in both works. 

Al-Ghazzali does not make any concerted attempt to apply the 
theoretical-practical division to the intellectual sciences in either 
work. In his view, the distinction between religious and intellectual 
knowledge is more fundamental than the distinction between 
theoretical and practical knowledge. This is evident from what I have 
just said regarding the way in which he has treated the theoretical- 
practical division in the two works. As far as the intellectual sciences 
are concerned, al-Ghazzali appears to be more interested in another 
kind of division. In The Marvels of the Heart, in the seventh section 
entitled “The State of the Heart in Its Relationship to the Divisions of 
the Sciences”, al-Ghazzali divides the intellectual sciences into the 
worldly ( al-dunyawiyah ) and the other-wordly ( al-ukhrawiyah ). 60 
The worldly rational sciences consist of medicine, mathematics and 
the like. The other-worldly rational sciences include the metaphysical 
science of divine unity and the science of the states of the heart (‘ ilm 
ahwal al-qalb). 

9.9 The Worldly and Other-Worldly Rational Sciences 

How does he conceive of the distinction between the worldly and the 
other-worldly rational sciences? The perspective that he adopts in the 
above division is one in which the two kinds of sciences are viewed as 
mutually exclusive in their usefulness.The former sciences are 
regarded as being exclusively concerned with the affairs of this world 
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while the latter are seen as being exclusively concerned with the 
affairs of the hereafter. For example, medicine is said to pertain only 
to the welfare of the body. 61 In contrast, the scienee of the states of 
the heart is directed solely toward the welfare of the soul or the spirit. 
It is true that al-Ghazzali often portrays a number of the important 
intellectual sciences like mathematics and medicine as worldly 
sciences that are devoid of any religious and spiritual significance. 
This aspect of his views concerning the intellectual sciences has drawn 
severe criticism from a number of contemporary Muslim scholars. 62 
But in fairness to al-Ghazzali, there is another aspect of his views that 
ought to he mentioned. He is known to have often expressed the view 
that some of the intellectual sciences can contribute to the knowledge 
of God or bring man closer to God. 63 

It is characteristic of al-Ghazzali to pass different judgments on 
the same science. This often gives rise to contradictory positions. The 
reason is that he adopts a different perspective in each judgment. In 
his division of the intellectual sciences into the worldly and other- 
worldly he is looking at the worldly sciences in their aspect of 
opposition or irrelevanee to the scienee of the hereafter. Al-Ghazzali 
would insist that the worldly sciences, at best, concern the hereafter 
only in an indirect way. In contrast, the other-worldly sciences 
pertain to the hereafter directly. 

9.10 Significance of the Division into “Presential” and “Attained” 
Knowledge 

Although the distinction between religious and intellectual 
knowledge has come out most prominenty in al-Ghazzali’s discus- 
sion of the different systems of classification, lie himself does not 
consider that distinction the most fundamental For him the division 
into presential and attained knowledge is more fundamental and 
universal than the religious-intellectual division. The former 
comprehends the latter but the converse is not true. Presential 
knowledge comprises both prophetic knowledge, which is derived 
from revelation {wahy), and the knowledge of the saints, which is 
derived from inspiration ( ilham ) and which is called knowledge from 
on high ( al-'ilm al-laduni ). 64 It thus embraces religious knowledge 
irrespective of whether it is defined in terms of its original source, 
namely prophetic revelation, or in terms of the general mode in 
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yvhich its verities are accepted, namely faith. Similarly, insofar as it 
pertains to the intelligible or spiritual world, presential knowledge 
f embraces intellectual knowledge. 

; Presential knowledge transcends the faith-reason dichotomy 
\ t h a t al-Ghazzali has also associated with his religious-intellectual 
■ division. When understood in relation to that dichotomy, the latter 
division is only valid up to a certain point. At the level of gnosis or 
marifah of the Sufis, the distinction between the religious and the 
I intellectual ceases to exist. Al-Ghazzali maintains that the knowledge 
| of the Sufis is at once religious and intellectual. 65 He refers 
1 specifically to their science of unveiling which constitutes the esoteric 
part of the “science of the path to the hereafter.” Since this science 
transcends the religious-intellectual distinction, it is excluded from al- 
’ Ghazzall’s classification of the sciences. 

,■ 9.11 Conclusion 

I conclude this chapter with a brief discussion of two questions 
related to al-Ghazzali’s division of knowledge into the religious and 
the intellectual. First, in what fundamental respect does al-Ghazzall’s 
enumeration and classification of the sciences differ from that of al- 
Farabl? Second, how valid is the criticism leveled by some 
contemporary Muslim scholars at the religious-intellectual division 
of the sciences. I will deal first with the second question. 

According to Fazlur Rahman, the division of the sciences into 
the religious and the intellectual must be regarded as “the most 
fateful distinction that came to be made” in the intellectual history of 
Islam. 66 In his view, the seeds of the decline of science and philosophy 
in Islam can be partly traced to that distinction. He points out that 
Muslim religious scholars do not reject the “intellectual sciences” as 
such but their attitude of “discounting them as not conducive to one’s 
spiritual welfare” could only be negative. 67 Rahman sees this attitude 
as one that is deeply rooted in the above division of the sciences. 

It is not part of this study to examine the question of the decline 
of science in Islam. However, it is necessary to remark here that it is 
not the religious-intellectual division as such which constitutes the 
root cause of that decline. 66 My view is based on the following 
arguments. First, the basis of the division itself is epistemologically 
valid within a certain limit; insofar as it is true it is of a positive value. 
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Second, opposition to the intellectual sciences from among the 
religious scholars, especially the jurists, had been going on in Islamic 
society long before the explicit formuiation of the religions- 
intellectual division. Third, many Muslim scientists and 
philosophers, before as well as after al-Ghazzall, 69 accepted the 
validity of the division. They would not have done so if the division is 
inherently anti-philosophic or anti-scientific. It is important to note 
the fact that the division is not of the religious scholars alone but of 
the philosopher-scientists as well. 70 Fourth, al-Ghazzall, in 
reproaching his contemporaries for neglecting the fard-kifdyah, 
intellectual sciences, particularly medicine, and for pntting undue 
emphasis on jurisprudence, 71 finds no contradiction in defending at 
the same time his religious-intellectual division of the sciences. And, 
fifth, the decline of Islamic science did not take place until several 
centuries after the popularization of the classification in question. 

1 will now deal with the other question: what are the major 
features of al-Ghazzali’s religious-intellectual classification that 
distinguish it from that of al-Farabi? Al-Ghazzali incorporated into 
his classification all the major divisions of al-Farabi’s classification. 
However, he reorganized them in conformity with his theological and 
intellectual perspective and omitted some of their branches. Al- 
Ghazzali includes the linguistic sciences under the category of 
religious knowledge, because he sees them mainly as the instruments 
of the latter. His science of language, therefore, refers to Arabic. In al- 
Farabi’s view linguistic science is a tool of all the sciences. He 
enumerated it as an independent category whose subdivisions are 
based on the anatomy of the human language itself rather than of 
Arabic alone. 

Al-Ghazzali s four subdivisions of the intellectual sciences differ 
slightly from al-Farabl’s philosophical sciences. Al-Ghazzall con- 
sistently maintained the view that logic is one of the philosophical 
sciences. In al-Farabi’s classification, logic is not. Al-GhazzalT’s 
natural philosophy, contrary to al-Farabl’s, includes medicine and 
alchemy. Al-Farabi’s classification necessitates the exclusion of the 
two sciences. In the case of at-Ghazzali’s classification, the basis of 
which is the distinction between religious and intellectual knowledge, 
their inclusion is possible. Al-Ghazzall also differs from al-Farabi in 
the enumeration of the metaphysical sciences. Al-Ghazzall adds a 
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number of sciences to al-Farabl’s list, which the latter has either 
omitted or included under different categories. One of these is the 
science of theurgy. Al-Farabi has omitted it because it belongs to the 
category of the occult sciences. Ibn Sina has placed it among the 

branches of natural philosophy ._ 

Besides theurgy, al-Ghazzali mentions the science of dream and 
the science of prophecy as among the metaphysical sciences. It has 
been shown in the case of al-Farabi that the science of dreams is 
treated either under natural philosophy or political philosophy. As 
for the science of prophecy, he views it as a part of political 
philosophy although it is partly metaphysical in nature. It is 
understandable why al-Ghazzali enumerated some of the occult 
sciences, the science of dreams and the science of prophecy under the 
category of intellectual sciences although the last of these is also 
viewed by him as a religious science. This is because all these sciences 
have been cultivated by the philosophers. Moreover, they satisfy his 
definition of the “intellectual”. 

It is necessary, however, to explain why al-Ghazzali has placed 
them under the category of metaphysical sciences. The only plausible 
explanation is to be found in his two-fold division of reality. This 
division occurs in many of his works. 72 According to him, the whole 
of reality comprises two worlds. One is the visible world or the world 
of dominance dlam al-mulk ) - also called 'alam al-shahadah (the 
world perceived by the senses). The other is the world of the unseen 
and the realm of the supernal (‘alam al-malakut), also called 'alam al- 
ghayb. The latter is perceived by the light of inner vision ( nur al- 
basirah). It is invisible to the majority while the former is perceived by 
all 73 

The above division of reality provides the basis of his 
categorization of the intellectual sciences. The first category 
comprises the sciences of the material or the visible world. The second 
comprises the sciences of the world of the unseen. In one of his 
discussions of the knowledge of divine works, 7 al-Ghazzali implies 
that the first category consists of two major divisions, namely the 
mathematical and the physical sciences. His sciences of beings 
beyond nature” or metaphysical sciences clearly fit into the second 
category. The occult sciences, the science of dreams, the science of 
prophecy and of sainthood, and science of the subtle world ail pertain 
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to the world of the unseen. Therefore, al-Ghazzall’s classification of 
the intellectual sciences is closely related to his twofold division of the 
cosmos. 

Al-Ghazzali accepts the reality of the world that is intermediate 
between the material and the absolutely incorporeal or spiritual 
worlds. 75 However, in his popular division of the cosmos - and this is 
reflected in his division of the intellectual sciences - the intermediate 
world, that is the subtle domain, is not taken as a separate category of 
beings. Rather, it is included as a part of the spiritual world. Al- 
Ghazzali’s absorption of the intermediate world into the purely 
spiritual world clearly distinguishes him from al-Farabi. The latter, 
as we have seen, conceives of mathematics and politics as 
intermediate sciences which provide the links between the physical 
world and metaphysical realities. As for al-Ghazzall’s mathematics, it 
appears to be concerned only with numbers and figures as they exist 
in the physical world. It does not make any reference to the reality of 
number and figures in the intermediate world of the mind. In my 
view, this is a consequence of al-Ghazzali’s attitude toward the 
intermediaie world as reflected hi his twofold division of reality. 

Another significant difference between al-Ghazzall’s and al- 
Farabi’s classifications concerns the place of politics and ethics. On 
the whole, the former’s religious sciences correspond to the latter’s 
political philosophy, and kaldm and their branches. The reason 
why al-Ghazzali places politics and ethics among the religious 
sciences has been explained. He does not conceive of political science 
as a discipline that embraces ethics. He views them as two 
independent sciences and regards ethics as the superior science. In 
contrast, al-Farabi’s conception of political science embraces both 
the politics and ethics of al-Ghazzali. 


END NOTES 


Chapter 9 

See, for example, Mizan al-'amal. pp. 36-37, 112-13; also Maqasid al-faldsifah , ed. 
Sulayman Dunya, Cairo, 1961, p. 134. 

l Ihya', Lajnat nashr al-thaqafah al-Islamlyah, Cairo, 1356/1937- 1357/1938, vol. Ill, 
Bk, I. p.1376. See also al-Risalat al-laduniyah , pp. 360-368 (cf. my chap. 8, n. 116). 
3 See The Book of Knowledge, _p. 36: here, al-Ghazzali uses the term ghayr shar'iyah 
(non-religious) instead of ‘aqtiyah. See also Al-Risalat al-laduniyah, p. 3.3; and M.A. 
Sherif, op. cit., p. 8 
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; ipf, e Book of Knowledge, sec. II, pp. 30-72. See my explanation of the two terms in 
Chap. 8, n. 25. 

, 5 al-Risalat al-laduniyah, p. 357. 

‘Mizan al-'amal, p. 18. . - 

7 A 1 -Ghazzali calls it “inferential knowledge”. See al-Risalat al-laduniyah, p. 362. 
‘The Book of-Knowledge, pp. 36-37. 

■ 9gy praiseworthy knowledge al-Ghazzali means both the knowledge necessary for the 
' activities of this life and the knowledge necessary for the salvation of the soul in the 

afterlife. What constitutes necessary knowledge in each case is established on the basis 
of the fundamental doctrines and practices of the religion of Islam. 

| 1 °In The Book of Knowledge (pp. 38-40), al-Ghazzali divides the praiseworthy religious 

| sc iences into four parts: (1) science of the sourses (usul) which are four in number, 
f namely the Qur’an, the Prophetic traditions ( Sunnah ), the consensus ( ijma' ) of the 
’( community, and the Traditions of the Companions ( athar al-sahabah), (2) science of the 
1 branches (furiT), that is, jurisprudence and science of the hereafter, (3) preludes 
(muqaddimat) for example, linguistic science, and (4) supplementary ( mutammimat ) 
sciences such as the science of Qur’anic interpretation. All these sciences are 
enumerated by lbn Khaldun under the category of transmitted (naqliyah) sciences. See 
S.H. Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam , p. 63-64. 

In al-Risalat al-laduniyah, al-Ghazzali gives a twofold classification of the 
religious sciences. He combines the science of the sources, the preludes and the 
supplementary sciences to form a single category called the science of the 

■ fundamentals. See below my synthesis of the two classifications. 

"For al-Ghazzali, linguistic science is the science of the Arabic language. Accord- 
ing to him, it is appropriate to include linguistic science under the category of the 
religious sciences, because Arabic is the language of the sacred law of Islam. See 
the Book of Knowledge, p. 39. 

1 2 Ihya ’, vol. Ill, Bk. 1, pp. 1 372-74. This should be understood in a qualified sense since 
al-Ghazzali attributes certain knowledge comprised in some of the intellectual sciences 
like medicine and astronomy to the prophets. 

13 R.J, McCarthy, op. cit., secs. 49-52, p. 77-78. 

14 See M.A. Sharif, op. cit., p. 8. 

15 See our chap. 8, n. 25. 

10 A. Hasan, The Early Development of Islamic Jurisprudence. Islamabad, 1970, p. 39. 
The Book of Knowledge, p. 30. 

1 8 According to al-Ghazzali, “each group insisted on the necessity of acquiring that 
branch of knowledge which happened to be its specialty.” Ibid. 

19 Ibid., p. 37. 

20 al-Risalat al-laduniyah, p. 360. 

21 The Book of Knowledge, p. 37. 

22 This knowledge refers to the Sufi interpretation of the doctrine of divine unity and 
other fundamental doctrines of Islam. 

23 See classification above. 

29 The Book of Knowledge, p. 99. 

25 Ibid., p. 6. 

26 By 'ibadah al-Ghazzali means acts of devotion directed to God alone, and by 'addh 
types of action directed to one’s fellow men. 

21 The Book of Knowledge, p. 7. 

2a Ibid, p.d 38 (cf. classification above). 

29 Ibid., p. 98. 

20 Ibid, p. 98, 100. 
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3 ’According to al-Ghazzali, one must first fulfill the task of acquiring the fard ‘ayn 
sciences in accordance with one’s own needs and ability. The fard ‘ayn sciences pertain 
to beliefs, prohibitions and works. The obligation to acquire the knowledge of these 
three aspects of life is conditioned by the rise of new developments and changed 
circumstances in the life of the individual. Concerning beliefs, the basic doctrines one 
has to learn are the same throughout one’s life. One’s knowledge of them may vary in 
two respects. First, it becomes deeper with time. Second, feelings of doubt about the 
truth of the doctrines may arise in the mind at some stage of life. Then, it would be 
obligatory also upon the person to acquire the knowledge of whatever would remove 
that doubt. 

Regarding obligatory works such as the canonical prayer, fasting and alms-giving 
the obligation to acquire the knowledge of them is partly governed by the factor of 
time. For example, one is not obliged to learn about fasting until the eve of Ramadan, 
the month of fasting. 

As to prohibitions, al-Ghazzali explains what he means by “according to one’s 
needs” by giving the following example: the mute is not obliged to know what is 
unlawful in speech nor the blind to know what things are unlawful to see. See The Book 
of Knowledge , p. 31-35. 

32 Ibid, p. 1 0 1 -02. The pursuit of the fard kifayah sciences should begin with the study of 
the Qur’anic sciences, followed by that of the Prophetic traditions, of jurisprudence, 
the principles of jurisprudence (usul al-fiqh), and the other sciences in that order. 

33 Ibid, p. 101. 

3i Ibid, p. 100. 

3S Ibid, p. 102. 

36 Ibid, p. 104. 

37 In the science of Qur’anic interpretation, the limited degree corresponds to al-Wafiz 
(Qur’anic commentary by ‘Alt al-Wahidi al-Naisaburl, Cairo, A.H. 1305) and the 
moderate degree to al-Wasit (by the same author). In kalam, the limited degree is 
equivalent to al-Ghazzali’s Qawa'id al-'aqa’id ( Ihya ' I, 2) and the moderate degree to 
his The Golden Mean in Belief. 

In the science of Prophetic traditions, the limited degree is represented by the 
mastery of the Sahihs ( hadith collections) of al-Bukhari and Muslim; the moderate 
degree would have to include, beside the two Sahihs, the other authoritative corpuses; 
beyond this is the degree of thoroughness which includes the study of hadith 
transmissions. In the field of jurisprudence, the three degrees are represented 
respectively by al-Ghazzali's Khuldsal al-mukhtasar , al- Wasit min al-madhhab, and al- 
Basit. See The Book of Knowledge, p. 102-4. 

33 Ibid, p. 37. _ 

39 AI-Ghazzali mentions specifically that the metaphysical science of divine unity is 
included under the religious science of Tawhid. See ibid, p. 53. 
io al-Risalat al-laduniyah, p. 353. 

41 The Book of Knowledge, p. 54. 

* 2 Ibid, p. 53 (cf. Tahafut. p. 9). 

43 To be more precise, al-Ghazzali refers to mathematical astronomy as it has been 
defined by al-Farabi. See The Book of Knowledge, p. 74. (Cf. R.J. McCarthy, op. cit., 
sec. 37, p. 73). 

44 In the Ihya' al-Ghazzali defends the legitimacy of music as an aid to religious life and 
mystical devotion, as a means of pleasurable aesthetic enjoyment and as an effective 
moral agent. See his The Books of the Laws of Listening to Music and Singing and of 
Ecstasy ( Ihya' II . 8), trans, D.B. Macdonald as “ Emotional Religion in Islam as 
affected by Music and Singing,” JRAS, 1901, Part I, 200-44; The Alchemy of 
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Happiness , trans. C. Field, Lahore, 1964, pp. 73-85. See also L.L. al-Faruqi, “Al- 
Ghazzali on Sama’,” in Essays in Islamic and Comparative Studies ed. I.R. al-Faruqi, 
International Institute of Islamic Thought, Herndon, 1982, pp. 43-50. 

45 See R J. McCarthy, op. cit., sec. 45, p. 76. See also The Book of Knowledge, p. 54. 
* 6 Ibid, p. 37. 

91 Ibid, p. 98. 

**Ibid, p. 73. 

"Ibid. 

50 Ibid, p. 74. 

51 Ibid. 

s2 Ibid, p. 75. 

33 Ibid. 

54 Ibid . 

5S Ibid, p. 76. 

56 For Ibn Hazm’s criticism of astrology, see A.G. Chejne, Ibn Hazm, pp. 180-84. 

31 The Book of Knowledge, p. 77. 

36 Ibid, p. 73. 

‘‘“Ibid, p. 36. 

60 Ihya', III, 1, p. 1375. 

61 The Book of Knowledge, p. 45-46. 

62 See, for example, F. Rahman, Islam and Modernity: Transformation of an Intellectual 
Tradition, University of Chicago Press, Chicago-London, 1982, p. 34-45. 

63 See, for example. The Alchemy of Happiness, p.p. 29-30; also The Book of Knowledge, 
p. 57. 

64 See al-Risalat al-laduniyah, p. 365; also The Marvels of the Heart in RJ. McCarthy, 
op. cit., secs. 44-46, p. 378. 

63 al- Risalut-al-laduniyah, pp. 359-60. 

66 F. Rahman, op. cit., p. 33. 

61 Ibid, p. 34. 

^Historically, the religious-intellectual division appeared in Islamic thought some 
time before the “golden age” of Islamic science in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
69 Prior to al-Ghazzali, Ibn Stna, for example, is known to have accepted the distinction 
between religious and intellectual sciences. He wrote a short epistle entitled Fi aqsam 
al-'ulum al-'aqliyah (On the Divisions of the Intellectual Sciences) in answer to 
someone who asked him to present a summary account of the intellectual sciences. See 
R, Lerner and M. Mahdi (eds.). Medieval Political Philosoohy : A Sourcebook, p. 96. 
Al-Farabi himself had used the term religious sciences ( al-'ulum al-shar‘iyah) to 
distinguish them from the philosophical sciences. 

Among the post-Ghazzalian philosopher-scientists, we may mention Qutb al-Din 
al-Shirazi whose classifications will be treated in Chapter 11. Al-Shirazi, however, 
adopts a different terminology. Religious sciences are designated by the term uliim 
diniyah and intellectual sciences by 'uliim ghayr diniyah. 

70 The philosopher-scientists who accepted the religious-intellectual division generally 
differed, however, from the religious scholars in that the former attached greater 
importance to the intellectual sciences than to the religious sciences. 

11 The Book of Knowledge, p. 51. 

72 See, for example, Mishkat al-anwar, p. 122-23; The Foundations of the Articles of 
Faith (Qawa'id al-'aqa’id), trans. N.A. Faris, Lahore, 1974, p. 119. 

13 Mishkat al-anwar. p. 123. 

74 See The Jewels of the Qur’an, p. 46-47. 

75 A1-Ghazza!i’s acceptance of the ‘intermediate world’ pertains to both microcosmic 
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and macrocosmic realities. Microcosmically, he maintains that the imaginative spirit 
occupies an intermediate position between the sensory spirit and the rational spirit (see 
Mishkat al-anwar. p. 144-145). Macrocosmically, he regards the world of the jinns 
(demons) as intermediate between the angelic world ahd the material world. He calls 
this intermediate world ‘alam al-jabarut. See F. Schuon, Dimensions of Islam , p. ISO. 
(cf. al-Risalat al-laduniyah, p. 359; The Book of Knowledge, p. 47). 
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He (Allah) giveth wisdom ( hikmah ) unto whom He will, and he 
unto whom wisdom is given, he truly hath received abundant good. 

The Qur'an : The Cow, Verse 269. 


PART III 

Qutb al-Dln al-ShirazI’s Classification 



CHAPTER 10 


THE LIFE, WORKS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE OF QUJB AL-DIN 
AL-SHIRAZI 

10.1 Qutb al-Din’s Education and Intellectual Life 

Qutb al-Din Mahmud ibn Dia al-Din Mas‘ud al-Shirazi was bom 
in the Persian city of Shiraz in 634/1 236. 1 He belonged to a family of 
distinguished physicians and Sufis. His father, who hailed from 
Kazirun, was both a Sufi master attached to Shihab al-Din Abu Hafs 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d.632/1234) 2 and a famous physician. In 
Shiraz Qutb al-Din received his early education and training in both 
medicine and Sufism under his father’s guidance. As a child he also 
learned numerous handicrafts with the notable exception of pottery. 

Traditional biographers like Ibn Shuhbah and al-Subki 
described Qutb al-Din as a person of brilliant intelligence. 3 He was 
said to have begun his medical practice as early as the age of ten. At 
the age of twelve or so, as an aspirant of Sufism, he was considered 
worthy of receiving the “cloak of blessing” ( khirqah tabarruk ) from a 
Sufi master. 4 When he was fourteen, on his father’s death, he was 
entrusted with his father’s duties as physician and opthalmologist at 
the Muzaffari hospital in Shiraz. He remained in that capacity for 
about ten years. 

During this period he studied under three different teachers, all 
of them his uncles. First he became a pupil of Kamal al-Din Abi’l- 
Khayr al-Kaziruni with whom he studied the Kulliyat ( General 
Principles) of Ibn Sinas’ celebrated medical work, al-Qanun fi’l-tibb 
(Canon of Medicine). 5 His next teacher was Shams al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Kabshi who later moved to Baghdad to 
become a professor there in 665/1266.® It is not known exactly in 
which discipline Qutb al-Din received instruction from al-Kabshi. 
Very likely it was in the religious sciences. 7 Qutb al-Din then joined 
the academic circle of Sharaf al-Din Zaki al-Bushkani. 8 His 
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association with this circle is significant in that it exposed him for the 
first time to a number of commentaries on Ibn Sina’s Canon, 
including the one composed by Faklir al-Din Razi. In addition, Qutb 
al-Din had access to some of Razi’s commentaries on Ibn Sina’s other 
works. 9 

It was during this time that Qutb al-Din became greatly 
attracted to the philosophy and medicine of Ibn Sina. But there was 
no one in Shiraz who could give instruction on the subject to his 
satisfaction. Specifically, the Canon posed certain problems for him. 
He found that Razi’s commentary as well as the other commentaries 
then avaibable to him were not sufficiently clear to help him solve 
these problems. He therefore entertained the idea of, some day, 
writing his own commentary upon the Canon. As a preparatory step, 
he had first to seek a master who could instruct him in the medicine 
and philosophy of Ibn Sina. With that aim in mind, Qutb al-Din left 
his medical practice at the Muzaffari hospital and his native city 
around 658/1260. 

Qutb al-Din’s quest for a master in Ibn Sina’s philosophy took 
him to Maraghah where, around 660/1262, he became a student of 
Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (d. 710/1311). Al-Tusi, one of the leading 
philosophers and scientists of Islam, was then the director of the 
newly established Maraghah observatory 10 (begun in 657/1259 by 
the order of the Mangolruler Hiilagii, 1 1 grandson of Genghis Khan). 
In studying with al-Tusi at the Maraghah observatory, Qutb al-Din 
was blessed with the best possible opportunity of the time to develop 
his scientific talent and master the philosophical sciences. As far as 
philosophy was concerned, al-Tusi was certainly the greatest 
authority in Ibn Sina’s philosophy of that day. 12 He was responsible 
more than any other figure for reviving that philosophy after it had 
been severely criticized by prominent theologians like al-Ghazzah 
and Fakhr al-Din Razi. He was also responsible for the revival of the 
study of astronomy and mathematics in thirteenth century Islam. 

The famous Christian encyclopedist and philosopher 
Barhebraeus, who lectured at the observatory, described al-Tusi as “a 
man of vast learning in all the branches of philosophy.” 13 As far as 
the place of study was concerned, the Maraghah observatory was 
more than just a place for astronomical observation. “It was a 
complex scientific institution, in which nearly every branch of science 
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was taught, and where some of the most famous scientists of the 
medieval period were assembled.” 14 It was equipped with the best 
astronomical instruments, “some of them constructed for the first 
time.” 15 There was also a huge library annexed to it. According to 
Ibn Shakir, the library contained more than 400,000 books. 16 

Qutb al-Din spent many years at Maraghah as a distinguished 
member of al-Tusi’s scientific circle. There, al-Tusi advised him to 
study mathematics and astronomy. Qutb al-Din took up the study of 
the two sciences and later wrote numerous treatises on them, 
particularly the latter. Both teacher and student made important 
contributions to the field of astronomy. Together they proposed the 
first new medieval model for planetary motion, which was later 
employed by Copernicus. Copernicus most likely learned it through 
Byzantine Greek sources. 17 Qutb al-Din worked out to completion a 
standard model of planetary motion for all the planets except 
Mercury, and a variation of the model for that planet. As a close 
associate of al-Tusi at the observatory, Qutb al-Din played a 
prominent role in bringing about a major renaissance of Islamic 
astronomy in the thirteenth century. 

Under Al-Tusi’s guidance, Qutb al-Din also studied the 
philosophy of Ibn Sina. The most important work of the latter which 
he read was Kitab al-isharat wa'l-tanbihdt ( Book of Directives and 
Remarks). Qutb al-Dln’s study of this philosophical masterpiece 
under al-Tusi is not without significance. Fakhr al-Din Razi had 
earlier written a detailed and acutely critical commentary upon this 
work, taking the meaning of almost every sentence of it into 
consideration. The aim of this criticism was, without doubt, to 
destroy what was left of the philosophical influence of the 
Peripatetics after al-Ghazzali’s powerful attack on them, about a 
century earlier. It was al-Tusi’s defense of the school of Ibn Sina 
against the attack by Razi (as well as by al-Ghazzali) that helped to 
revive Peripatetic philosophy. 

It has been noted earlier that Qutb al-Din probably had access to 
Razi’s commentary upon the Isharat while still in Shiraz. There, he 
had certain difficulties with the commentary, which no one could 
explain to his satisfaction. At Maraghah, he had direct access to the 
sources of the most powerful reply to the commentary - that is, al- 
Tusl. It appears that al-Tusi had helped him to resolve his difficulties 
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with Razi’s commentary. It is necessary to mention, however, that 
what Qutb al-Din revived of Ibn Sina’s philosophy was not in its 
original Peripatetic form. Rather, as pointed out by Nasr, it was given 
a new interpretation based mainly upon Suhrawardi’s metaphysics of 
light. 18 

Qutb al-Din was not a reviver of the Peripatetic school of Ibn 
Sina in the sense that al-Tusi was. The latter was the real successor of 
Ibn Sina although on certain questions, such as that of God’s 
knowledge of the world, he openly criticized the views of Ibn Sina in 
favour of those of Suhrawardi. However, because of his great interest 
in Ibn Sina and his major commentaries upon the latter’s 
philosophical works, Qutb al-Din made some contribution to the 
revival of Ibn Sina’s philosophy. As will be discussed later, Qutb al- 
Din’s greater significance in Islamic intellectual history lies in his role 
as a key figure who brought the rapproachment of the four 
intellectual schools of theology ( kalam ), Peripatetic philosophy 
( mashsha’i j, illuminationist theosophy ( ishraq ), and gnosis firfan). 

During his stay at Maraghah, Qutb al-Din continued to pursue 
his medical interest, especially in the study of the Canon. Some of the 
difficulties he had in understanding that work while in Shiraz were 
resolved at Maraghah with the help of al-Tusi. 19 It is not known who 
else at Maraghah might have become his teacher in medicine. As far 
as commentaries upon the Canon are concerned, the excellent library 
of the city’s scientific complex probably furnished Qutb al-Din with 
others that he had not known before. It appears that his decision to 
leave the city was partly motivated by the realization that the 
Maraghah institution could not fulfil all his intellectual aspirations 
and heeds. In the field of medicine, he was still in search of further 
instruction or other commentaries on the Canon that would explain 
all the difficulties relating to general principles of the discipline as 
embodied in that treatise. 

According to some historians, Qutb al-Din decided to leave 
Maraghah because of his quarrel with al-Tusi. 20 They claim that 
Qutb al-Din was disappointed with the latter for not having assigned 
him the task of completing the Ilkhanid Zij (Ilkhanid Astronomical 
Table) on which they originally had worked closely together. 21 Al- 
Tusi had instead asked his son, Asil al-Din, to take charge of its 
completion. In support of this claim, these historians point out that 
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al-Tusi, in his introduction to the Ilkhanid Zij, failed to include Qutb 
al-Din among his colleagues who participated in the above 
astronomical project. 

In my view, Qutb al-Dln’s disappointment over the Ilkhanid Zij 
project could not have been the sole reason for his decision to leave 
the Maraghah institution. His wide intellectual and spiritual interests 
could not be served by his continuing to remain at Maraghah. As he 
tells us in his commentary on the Kulliyat, his unabating interest is to 
seek the acquaintance of scholars from the various parts of the 
Islamic world. 

From Maraghah Qutb al-Din went to a number of cities in 
Khurasan and other parts of Persia, Iraq, and Syria. In Khurasan, he 
studied with Najm al-Din Dabiran Katibi al-Qazwini (d. 675/1276), a 
philosopher, astronomer and mathematician. 22 From Khurasan, he 
set out for Qazvin and then Isfahan. In Isfahan he became acquainted 
with its governor, Baha’ al-Din Muhammad al-Juwayni. Qutb al- 
Dln’s major astromical work, Nihayat al-idrak fi dirayat al-afldk ( The 
Limit of Understanding of the Knowledge of the Heavens), was 
dedicated to al-Juwayni’s son. 23 

Qutb al-Dln’s next major destination was Baghdad. There he 
met a number of leading Sufi masters one of whom was Muhammad 
ibn al-Sukran al-Baghdadi. The visit could not have taken place later 
than 667/1269 since the latter died during that year. Most probably it 
was after his uncle, Shams al-Din al-Kabshl, became a professor at 
the Nizamlyah school in 665/1266 since he was known to have stayed 
there. From Baghdad he set out for Anatolia where he met Jalal al- 
Din Rum! (d.672/1273), accounted by many the greatest mystical 
poet of Islam. 24 In Konya, he became a student of Sadr al-Din af 
Qunawi (d.673/1274), the disciple of the Andalusian Sufi, Ibn ‘Arabi, 
and himself a Sufi master. He studied with al-Qunawi both the 
science of the Sufi path and the religious science like Qur’anic 
commentary and the science of traditions. He stayed in Konya until 
al-Qunawi’s death in 673/1274. 

Qutb al-Dln’s association with al-Qunawi is significant from the 
point of view of the understanding of the different dimensions of his 
intellectual life. It is also important for the understanding of the 
intellectual background of his role in helping to bring about the 
rapproachment of the major intellectual schools of Islam. This is 
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because of al-Qunawi’s own personal or intellectual contact at second 
hand with some of the mdst influential figures of Islamic scholarship. 
According to Jami (d.898/1492), al-Qunawi was connected with 
Rumi “by special friendship and acquaintance.” 25 Al-Qunawi was 
also known to have corresponded with Qutb al-Din’s teacher, al- 
Tusi, regarding certain questions of metaphysics. 26 But above all, al- 
Qunawi was the most important expositor of the ‘irfdn (gnosis)of the 
school of Ibn 'Arabi. Through his immediate teachers, Qutb al-Din 
was, therefore, well exposed to the ideas of the different schools. 

Qutb al-Din’s stay in Konya provided him with an excellent 
opportunity to seek the acquaintance of scholars. In Rumi’s time 
many scholars, arists, and mystics from all over the eastern Islamic 
world took refuge in Konya when the former was conquered and 
devastated by the Mongols. The migration of scholars to the city 
helped to stimulate its intellectual and religious life. 27 

After the death of al-Qunawi, Qutb al-Din left Konya to become 
judge (qadi) in Siwas and Molatya, part of Anatolia which was then 
ruled by the Ilkhanids, the Mongol dynasty founded by Ilulagii 
Khan. Qutb al-Din was appointed a judge either by the vizier Shams 
al-Din Juwayni, the chief Mongol official in Anatolia and who was 
well-known as a patron of scholars, or by Mu‘in al-Din Parwanah, 
the Seljuq governor of Anatolia whom Qutb al-Din came to know in 
Konya. Since most of his official work was done by his deputies, Qutb 
al-Din spent his time teaching and writing. It was during his stay in 
Siwas that he began to compose some of his major works including 
the Nihayah. He made several visits to Tabriz, the Ilkhanid capital of 
Persia. There, he became a friend of Ahmad Takudar, the son of 
Hulagii Khan. Ahmad Takudar was then the ruler of Persia. 

According to certain traditional sources, Qutb al-Din played a 
role in influencing the conversion of Ahmad Takudar to Islam. 28 His 
association with the Ilkhanids brought him a political role which also 
proved to be of major scientific significance for him. In 681/1282 
Ahmad Takudar sent him with Kamal al-Din Rafi'i, the Shaykh al- 
Islam, and Baha’ al-Din Pahlawan as ambassador to the court of the 
Mamluk Sultan of Egypt, al-Mansur Sayf al-Din Qala’un (678- 
89/1279-90). Qutb al-Din’s mission was to report Ahmad Takudar’s 
conversion to Islam as well as to conclude a peace between the 
Mongols and the Mamluks. 29 
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Qutb al-Din did not succeed in his peace mission. From the point 
of view of scientific research, however, his stay in Egypt was 
extremely fruitful. There he gained access to some of the most 
important commentaries upon the Canon. Among them were the 
Mujiz al-Qanun (The Summary of the Canon) of Ibn al-Nafis 
(d. 687/1288), the Sharh al-kulliydt min kitab al-qanun ( Commentary 
on the General Principles of the Canon) of Muwaffaq al-Din Ya'qub 
al-Samarri, and the Kitab al-shafi fi’l-tibb ( Book of Medical Healing) 
of Ibn al-Quff. It is not known whether Qutb al-Din met Ibn al-Nafis 
or his Christian student Ibn al-Quff. 30 Ibn al-Nafis, who was entitled 
'trie second Ibn Sina’ wrote several commentaries on the Canon , 31 It 
is also not known whether all these commentaries of Ibn al-Nafis 
came into the hands of Qutb al-Din. 

However, Qutb al-Din’s discovery of the above-mentioned 
works, regarded by later physicians as among the best commentaries 
upon the Canon , appeared to have fulfilled his long cherished goal of 
gaining access to commentaries that would help illuminate all the 
obscurities of the Canon. 

From Egypt, Qutb al-Din set out for Syria where he stayed for a 
while. Among his reported activities there was his teaching of the 
Kitab al-shifa of Ibn Sina. 32 He then returned to Anatolia. There, 
with the help of all commentaries known to him and the knowledge 
he had gathered from various medical authorities of the day, Qutb al- 
Din finally wrote his celebrated commentary upon the Canon. Begun 
in 682/1283 the work was not completed until many years later. The 
treatise is known under several names. One of its titles is al-Tuhfat al- 
so' diyah ( The Presentation to Sa'd) since Qutb al-Din had dedicated it 
to Muhammad Sa'd al-Din, the wazir of Arghun. It was also called 
Kitab muzhat al-hukama wa rawdat al-atibba' ( Delight of the Wise 
and Garden of the Physicians ) and Sharh kulliyat al-qanun 
(Commentary upon the Principles of the Canon) 33 

Sometime around 690/1290 Qutb al-Din settled in Tabriz. The 
Ilkhanid ruler at that time was Arghun, Ahmad Takudar’s succesor. 
In 694/1295 Ghazan Khan (d. 705/1305) came to the throne. It was 
during his reign that Tabriz became one of the major intellectual 
centers of the Islamic world. The person largely responsible for this 
was his wazir, Rashid al-Din Fadlallah (d. 718/1318). The latter, a 
physician, historian and philosopher, was a great patron of the arts 
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and the sciences. 34 Apparently, Ghazan Khan himself, who was an 
architect and a city planner, 35 took much interest in the intellectual 
and artistic activities of Tabriz. 36 Qutb al-Din met important 
scholarly figures who gathered in this city. He was a close friend of 
Rashid al-Din. It appears that they had developed their friendship 
while Rashid al-Din was still the court physician of Arghun, Ghazan 
Khan’s predecessor. We infer this from the fact that Rashid al-Din 
wrote to Qutb al-Din from Sind informing the latter of the success of 
his political and medical mission to India ordered by Arghun. 37 

Qutb al-Din remained in Tabriz for the rest of his life until his 
death on 17 Ramadan 710/February 131 1. He spent the last fourteen 
years mostly in seclusion and devoted to writing. Toward the end of 
his life he ardently studied the Hadith and wrote a few works on the 
subject. 38 


10.2 Qutb al-Din’s Works 

Like al-Farabi and al-Ghazzali, Qutb al-Din had a universal interest 
in nearly every branch of the sciences and the arts as well as in 
philosophy and theology. He wrote numerous works on medicine, 
geometry, optics, astronomy, geography, the sciences of language, 
philosophy, and religious sciences including commentaries upon the 
Qur’an. On the basis of the traditional bibliographies, it is established 
that about fifty treatises have been attributed to Qutb al-Din 
including a few poems which he wrote occasionally in both Arabic 
and Persian. 39 However, in the field of science and philosophy he has 
several encyclopedic works to his credit. In the centuries that 
followed these became among the most widely read works in Islam. 
They are also indispensable sources for the understanding of the later 
development of Islamic science and philosophy. 

I will attempt to categorize Qutb al-Din’s writings according to 
the classification of the sciences which he has given in the Durrat al- 
tdj and which will be discussed in the next chapter. The above manner 
of classifying his works enables us to see whether the prominent 
position accorded to certain categories of the sciences in his 
classification is reflected in the number of works written on them. In 
the Durrat al-taj, Qutb al-Din divides knowledge (7/m) into two 
kinds, the philosophical ( al-hikmi ) and the non-philosophical ( ghayr 
al-hikmi). 40 The second category is in turn divided into the religious 
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' (al-diniy) and the non-religious ( ghayr al-diniy). As will be shown in 
the next chapter, the philosophical sciences are viewed by him as 
superior to the non-philosophical sciences. 

10.2.1 Philosophical Works 

Let us first consider Qutb al-Dm’s writings on the philosophical 
sciences by which he means metaphysics, mathematics, natural 
’ philosophy, and logic and their respective branches, which comprise 
theoretical philosophy ( hikmat-i nazariy ); to these he adds politics, 
economics, and ethics, which constitute practical philosophy 
( hikmat-i ‘amaliy). Nearly two-thirds of the treatises attributed to 
Qutb al-Din are devoted to this category of knowledge. 41 The 
greatest share of his philosophical works goes to mathematics, 
especially astronomy. He wrote nearly a dozen treatises on 
astronomy, most of which belong to the category of independent 
works rather than to commentaries. Historians of Islamic science 
generally agree that the two greatest astronomical works by Qutb al- 
Dln are the Nihayat al-idrdk fi dir ay at al-aflak ( The Limit of 
Understanding of the Knowledge of the Heavens ) and al-Tuhfat al- 
shdhiyah fi’l-hay’ah ( The Royal Gift on Astronomy). Referring to 
them, Wiedemann says: 

Kutb al-Din has given what is conceivably the best Arabic 
account of astronomy (cosmography) with mathematical aids. 

It closely follows the al-Tadhkirat at-nasiriyah, the memo- 
randum of Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, his teacher. But Kutb al-Din s 
works are very much fuller and deal with many questions which 
Nasir al-Din did not touch; they are therefore much more than 
commentaries. 42 

The Nihayah consists of four books (introduction, the heavens, 
the earth, and the “quantity” of the heavens). It treats such subjects 
as cosmography, geography, geodesy, meteorology, mechanics, and 
optics. It contains detailed discussions of astronomical theories of 
Qutb al-Din’s well-known predecessors like Ibn al-Haytham 
(d.430/1309) and al-Blrunl (d. 442/1051). It also eontains new 
scientific theories in optics and planetary motion. In fact, the 
Nihayah ’s major contribution to the history of astronomy is in its new 
treatment of the problem of planetary motion. 43 In this work as well 
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Is 




as in al-Tuhfat al-Shahiyah 4 ' 4 ' Qutb al-Din makes successive attempt 
to arrive at a more satisfactory planetary model for all the planets. 
He succeeded in constructing a special model for the planet MercufJ 
which is the most irregular of the five planets visible to the naked ey| 
as well as a standard model for the other planets. i 

According to E.S. Kennedy, Qutb al -Din’s model for Mercurj 
probably marks the apex of the techniques developed by thi 
Maraghah school. 46 His attempt to apply these techniques to th' 
construction of a new lunar model ended, however, in failure. It wa 
left to the Damascene astronomer, Ibn al-Shatir (fl. 1 350), to produa 
a lunar model that was fiee of the very serious defects in the Ptolemaii 
one. That model is identical with that of Copernicus (fl. 1520). 

The two above-mentioned works by Qutb al-Din earn him arj 
important place in the history of astronomy. They influenced thel 

later development of astronomy in the West. 47 j 

Among important astronomical works by Qutb al-Din we may* 
also mention the Ikhtiydrdt-i muzaffari ( Muzaffari Selections), two’*' 
treatises on astronomical tables, and the ' Shark al-tadhkirat all 
nasiriyah (Commentary Upon the Memorial of Nas/r al-Din ) , 48 The 
Muzaffari Selections , which was written sometime before 703/1304, is 
actually a synopsis of the Nihdyah but composed in Persian. Qutb al- 
Din’s two works on astronomical tables are known as Tahrir al-zijal- "I 
jadid al-ridwani ( Recension of the flew Ridwani Astronomical Tables) \ 
and al-Zij al-sultani (The Sultani Astronomical Tables). 

There are no independent and separate treatises by Qutb al-Din 
on other branches of mathematics except geometry. Four 
geometrical works are attributed to him. One is a Persian translation 
of al-Tusi’s Tahrir usul uqlidus {Recension of the Elements of Euclid). 
We may also mention Risalat fi harakat al-dahrajah wa’l-nisbah bayn 
al-mustawi wa’l-munhani ( Treatise on the Motion of Rolling and the 
Relation Between the Straight and the Curved). This second treatise is 
one of the few works of Qutb al-Din to have been analyzed 
thoroughly in a European language. 50 

Qutb al-Din also wrote on other branches of mathematics but 
not in the form of separate treatises as already indicated. His 
treatment of music, for example, is contained in the Durr at al-taj- in 
Book Four dealing with mathematics. The material on the subject is 
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wn mainly from the writings of al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, and ‘Abd al- 
i’min. Qutb al-Dln’s interest in music is not merely theoretical. He 
s known as an excellent player of the viol ( rababah ). This was one 
his two favourite pastimes, the other being the game of chess at 
ich he was claimed to be brilliant. 51 

Next to astronomy, the significance of Qutb al-Din as a 
thematician lies in optics. His discussion of optics is contained in 
,,-eral works. These include the Nihdyah, Durrat al-tdj, and the 
hharh hikmat al-ishraq ( Commentary Upon the Theosophy of the 
\rient of Light of Suhrawardi). In order to appreciate the significant 
rontribution of Qutb al-Din to this field, it is necessary to recall that 
tfter Ibn al-Haytham (d.430/1039) there was a relative lack of interest 
h optics among Muslims. The optical writings of even a scientist of 
She stature of al-Tusi were found to be much inferior to those of Ibn 
pl-Haytham. It was Qutb al-Din who, inspired by the metaphysics of 
flight of Suhrawardi, played an important role in bringing about new 
^vigour in optical studies in the seventh/thirteenth century. 

: Qutb al-Din, who became acquainted with Ibn al-Haytham’s 

I Kitdb al-mandzir ( Optical Thesaurus) in the course of his travels, 
applied the optical knowledge contained in that work to the 
phenomena of the rainbow. He was the first to give a qualitatively 
correct explanation of the cause of the rainbow. 52 Kamal al-Din al- 
FarisI (d. 1320), who studied at Maraghah under Qutb al-Din, seized 
upon his teacher’s leading ideas and developed them in detail in his 
extensive commentary upon Ibn al-Haytham entitled Tanqih al- 
I mandzir ( The Revision of the Optics ). 5 3 He carried out an experiment 
| based upon those ideas. The experiment confirmed Qutb al-Din’s 
I theory of the primary rainbow and led to the discovery of the cause of 
the second bow. At about the same time in the West, an independent 
research carried out by Theodoric of Freiberg (based also on Ibn al- 
Haytham’s Optics) produced smiliar conclusions. Both Kamal al-Din 
and Theodoric failed, however, to give a satisfactory explanation of 
the colors of the rainbow. 54 

The significance of Qutb al-Din in optics may be summarized as 
follows: First, he helped to revive the optical teachings of Ibn al- 
Haytham. Second, he and his students, particularly Kamal al-Din, 
laid the foundation of a separate science of the rainbow (qaws qazah). 
This science appeared in the classification of the sciences composed in 
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the century of Qutb al-Din’s death. 55 Through his Shark hikmat al- 
ishraq, Qutb al-Din also helped to popularize the ishraqi theory of 
vision propounded by Suhrawardi. 56 

Next to mathematics, the philosophical science on which Qutb 
al-Din wrote most was metaphysics. There are about half a dozen 
metaphysical treatises, including the Durrat al-taj , 57 attributed to 
him. Most of them are in the farm of commentaries. The most 
important of these is the Shark hikmat al-ishraq. 5e In the Islamic 
world, it is the most popular commentary upon Suhrawardi’s Hikmat 
al-ishraq ( The Theosophy of the Orient of Light), eclipsing even the 
commentary of Shahrazuri, Suhrawardi’s disciple and first 
commentator. It has been used as a standard text of Ishraqi 
(illuminationist) philosophy in the traditional schools of Persia and 
India until today. 59 Since Qutb al-Din’s commentary has been 
accepted through the centuries as the most authentic interpretation of 
the doctrines of Suhrawardi, it is possible to speak of the former as 
the most eminent representative of the Ishraqi school after the 
founder himself. 

Historically, Qutb al-Din’s link with the Ishraqi school is still a 
mystery. It is not known under whom he received instruction in 
Ishraqi doctrines. According to certain oral traditions, 60 Qutb al-Din 
is believed to have met one or more disciples of Suhrawardi who were 
known to have gone underground to spread their master’s teaching 
after he was put to death. 61 These sources further maintain that 
before Qutb al-Din left Maraghah he had already been exposed to 
Suhrawardi’s teaching. If this claim is true, then, very likely, it was 
Qutb al-Din himself who introduced al-Tusi to Suhrawardi. 62 

Qutb al-Din’s identification with Ishraqi philosophy is of 
significance for our study. I will attempt to show in the next chapter 
that certain features of his classification of the sciences are directly 
influenced by Ishraqi teaching. 

The other commentaries of Qutb al-Din, which we have 
categorized as metaphysical works, include the following: (1) al- 
Sharh wa'l-hdshiyat ‘ala’l-ishardt wa'l-tanbihdt (Commentary and 
Glosses Upon the Isharat), (2) Sharh al-najat ( Commentary upon the 
Najdt), (3) Sharh kitab rawdat al-nazir (Commentary upon the 
"Rawdat al-nazir”) and (4) Hashiyat ‘ala hikmat al-'ayn (Glosses 
Upon the " Hikmat al-'ayn"). The first two treatises are important 
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commentaries upon two of Ibn Sina’s philosophical works, namely 
the already mentioned Isharat (which Qutb al-Din read with al-Tusi) 
and the Najdt ( Book of Deliverance). These philosophical works of 
Ibn Slna deal in great detail not only with metaphysical sciences but 
also with natural philosophy. Qutb al-Din’s commentaries upon 
them may also then be regarded as works on natural philosophy. One 
of the main features of these commentaries is that they seek to portray 
Ibn Sina’s philosophy mainly through the Suhrawardian 
interpretation - that is, on the basis of the Ishraqi te aching. 

The Sharh kitab rawdat al-nazir is Qutb al-Din’s commentary 
upon al-Tusi’s Rawdat al-nazir. It deals mainly with questions of 
ontology. The Glosses Upon the "Hikmat al- 'ayn'' is the first of many 
commentaries upon the well-known Hikmat al- ‘ayn of Najm al-Din 
Dablran al-Katibi al-Qazwini. 

Properly speaking, the Durrat al-taj should have been placed 
under a different category, namely the category of encylopedic works 
since it deals with various branches of knowledge including strictly 
religious sciences. It is essentially a philosophical and scientific work. 
As a philosophical work it is predominantly metaphysical since its 
major theme deals with the excellence of wisdom ( hikmah ). Written 
on the model of Ibn Sina’s Kitab al-Shifa’, it is generally considered 
the outstanding Persian encyclopedia of Peripatetic philosophy. 63 It 
is the most important source for our study of Qutb al-Din’s 
classification of the sciences. The classification is given in the 
introduction of that work together with a detailed discussion of the 
meaning and significance of knowledge and wisdom. 

Apart from the introduction, the encyclopedia consists of five 
books dealing with logic, metaphysics, natural philosophy, 
mathematics and theodicy, as well as a four-part conclusion on 
religion and mysticism. 64 The materials for each book are drawn 
from the works of various authors. Viewed as a metaphysical treatise, 
it was mainly influenced by the writings of Ibn Sina and Suhrawardi. 
Qutb al-Din’s link with the school of ‘irfan (gnosis) of Ibn ‘ Arabi is 
reflected in his treatment of Sufism. His main source in this case is the 
Manahij al-ibdd ila’l-ma'ad of Sa‘d al-Din al-Farghani, a disciple of 
Rumi and al-Qunawi. 

Another major category of Qutb al-Din’s philosopical writings 
deals with medicine which he considers a branch of natural 
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philosophy. His most voluminous work belongs to this category. This 
is the five-volume Sharh kulliyat al-qanun already mentioned. The 
above work came to be regarded by many students of Islamic 
medicine as the most thorough and profound commentary upon the 
Canon. 65 The other medical works of Qutb al-Din comprise a treatise 
on leprosy ( Risalat fi’l-baras), a commentary upon Ibn Sina’s 
‘ Canticum ’ (Sharh al-urjuzah), and a treatise on medical ethics. 66 The 
whole corpus of his medical works played an important role in the 
propagation of Ibn Sina’s medical teachings not only in Persia but 
also in the Indian subcontinent especially from the ninth/fifteenth 
century onward. 

Almost all of Qutb al-Din’s philosophical works deal with what 
he calls theoretical philosophy. So far as is known he wrote only one 
treatise on practical philosophy. This is the Risalat dar ‘ilm-i akhldq 
(Treatise-on Ethics) which he wrote in Persian and which is apparently 
lost. But judging from his treatment of ethics in the Durrat al-taj it 
seems that in this domain too he was greatly influenced by the 
writings of Ibn Sina. 

10.2.2 Religious Works 

In the religious sciences, 67 Qutb al-Din is credited with over a dozen 
treatises. His most important works in this domain deal with the 
science of Qur’anic interpretation. According to Hajjl Khallfah, an 
eleventh/seventeenth century bibliographer, Qutb al-Din wrote a 
voluminous commentary upon the Qur’an, 68 entitled Fath al-mannan 
fi tafsir al-Qur’an (The Triumph of the All Bounteous in Commentary 
on the Qur’an ). Qutb al-Din also wrote the Fimushkilat al-tafasir (On 
the Difficulties in Interpretations) in which he sought to show that, 
correctly interpreted, no Quranic passage contradicts another. 

Another treatise by Qutb al-Din on Qur’anic interpretation is his 
commentary upon aJ-Zamakhshari’s al-Kashshdf ‘an haqa’iq al-tanzil 
(The Unveiler of the Mysteries of Revelation). The next important 
category of his religious works is concerned with the science of 
traditions. His works in this domain include the Jam' al-usul 
(Encyclopedia of Principles) and the Sharh al-Sunnah (Commentary 
upon the Traditions). 

The following religious treatises by Qutb al-Din also deserve to 
be mentioned: 
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(1) the Sharh al-mukhtasar (Commentary on the Abridgement) 
This is a commentary on the abridged version of Ibn Hajib’s 
(d.646/1249) Muntaha al-su’dl wa’l-amalfi ‘ilmay al-usul wa’l- 
jadal (All That Can Be Asked or Hoped Concerning the Twin 
Sciences of the Principles of Jurisprudence and Dialectics). The 
Muntaha was a famous epitome of Maliki law (though Quth al- 
Dln himself was a Shafi’i). 

(2) Intikhab-i Sulaymaniy ah (Solomon’s Choice) 

This is an abridged Persian translation of al-Ghazzali’s Iliya 
made for Mahmud Bey, the son of the Amir Muzaffar al-Din to 
whom Qutb al-Din dedicated his Ikhtiyarat-i muzaffari 
(Muzaffari Selections) . 

(3) Shajarat al-iman ( The Tree of Faith) 

This work, also known as ‘Ahd-namah (Book of Will and 
Testament), deals with supererogatory religious observances. 

(4) Risalah fi tahqiq al-jabr wa'l-qadar (Treatise on the Reality of 
Fate and Predestination) 

Qutb al-Din is known to have written a few treatises on the 
sciences of language. These too belong to the category of 
religious works since, like al-Ghazzali, he classifies the sciences 
of language under religious knowledge. As an example one may 
mention his Miftah al-miftah (The Key to the Key), the earliest 
commentary on the popular textbook of Arabic grammar and 
style, Miftah al-'uliim (The Key to the Sciences) of Siraj al-Din 
al-Sakkakl (d.626/1228-29) 69 

10.3 General Significance of His Works 

The foregoing survey of Qutb al-Dm’s writings shows that his 
primary intellectual engagement was in the field of philosophical 
sciences. Thus the philosophical sciences enjoy a dominant position 
not only in his classification of knowledge but also in his intellectual 
hfe - as clearly demonstrated both by his lifelong education and the 
body of works he produced. But he was also a respected scholar of the 
religious sciences. On account of the unusual breadth of his know- 
ledge in his time, he was conferred various honorific titles. The 
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eighth/fourteenth century historian, Abu’l Fida’, gave him the title of 
al-Mutafannin (Master in many sciences) 

The spread of Qutb al-Din’s intellectual influence was made 
possible both through his students and his writings. He is known to 
have numerous outstanding students . 70 One of them, Kamal al-Din 
al-Farisi, has been mentioned in connection with the rainbow theory. 
One may also mention Qutb al-Din al-RazI, the author of the 
Muhakamat ( The Critical Decisions). In this work, al-Razi conducts a 
“trial” of the relative merits of the commentaries of Nasir al-Din al- 
Tusi and Fakhr al-Din Razi upon the Ishdrat of Ibn Sina. As for Qutb 
al-Dln’s writings, the most influential were the Sharh kulliyat al- 
qanun (in medicine), the Nihayah (in astronomy) and Shark hikmat al- 
ishraq (in metaphysics and general philosophy). The general 
influence of his writings has been summarized by Nasr: 

His writings were also one of the influential intellectual elements 
that made possible the Safavid renaissance in philosophy and 
the sciences in Persia, and his name continued to be respected 
and his works studied in the Ottoman and the Mogul empires . 71 


ENDNOTES 

Chapter 10 

‘Except for the various articles written by E. Wiedemann and S.H. Nasr, there is no 
significant treatment yet of the life and works of Qutb al-Din in any European 
language. Nasr s article is the most recent and also the most comprehensive. See his 
“Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi,” DSB, XI, 247-53. For Wiedemann’s articles, see “Zu den 
optischen Kenntnissen von Qutb al-Din al-Schirazi” in Archvfur die Geschichte der 
Narturwissenschaften und der Technik , 3(1912), 187-93; “Ueber dei Gestalt, Lage und 
Bewegung der Erde Sowie philsophisch-astronomische Betrachtungen von Qutb al- 
Din al-Schirazi,” ibid , 395-422; “Ueber eine Schrift ueber die Bewegung des Rollens 
und die Beziehung Zwishen dem Geraden und den Gekruemmten, von Qutb al-Din 
Mahmud b. Mas'ud al-Schirazi, in Sitzungsberichte der Physikalisch-medizimischen 
Sozietat in Erlangen, 58-59 (1926-1927), 219-224; and Encyclopedia of Islam, 2nd ed., 
V, 547-8. For a more specific reference to Qutb al-Din as a scientist, see G.Sarton, An 
Introduction to the History of Science, Baltimore, 1941, II, 1017-20; also S.H.Nasr, 
Science and Civilization in Islam, p.56. 

The most reliable source for the biography of Qutb al-Din is his own work Sharh 
kulliyat al-qdnun (Commentary upon the Principles of the "Canon of Ibn Sind"). The 
original text of this important work has not yet been published. However, the 
substance of the autobiography is contained in L. Leclerc, Hisloire de la medicine 
arabe, Paris, 1876, II, 129-30. Among the traditional biographies of Qutb al-Din, we 
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may mention those of Ibn Shuhbah ( Tabaqat al-Shaf'iyah), al-Subki ( Tabaqat al- 
Shaft' iy ah al-kubrd, VI, 248); al-Suyuti '(Bughyal al-wu'dt ); and Abu’l-Fida’, Annales 
Moslemici, ed. J.J. Reiske, Copenhagen, 1794, V,63,243. 

The best modem account of Qutb al-Din’s life and works is the Persian article by 
M. Minovi, “Mulla Qutb Shlrazi,” in Yad-nama-ye irani-ye Minorsky, Teheran, 1969, 
pp. 165-205. Another important account, also in Persian, is given by S.M. Mishkat in 
the introduction to his edition of Qutb al-Din’s Durrat al-taj li ghurrat al-dibaj fi l- 
hikma (Pearls of the Crown, the Best Introduction to Wisdom), Teheran, 1938-41, pt. I, 
Vol. I. (This work will be cited as Durrat al-taj). 

2 This Suhrawardi is the author of the famous Sufi treatrise, 'Awarif al-ma'arif and the 
nephew of the founder of the Suhrawardiyah Order. He came from the same place as 
Suhrawardi, the founder of the illuminationist ( Ishraqi ) school of Islamic philosophy, 
and whose greatest commentator was Qutb al-Din himself. On the former Suhrawardi, 
see A. Schimrnel, Mystical Dimension of Islam, p.245. 

3 See E. Wiedemann, Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 547 

■“There are two kinds of khirqah: the khirqah iradah which the aspirant gets from the 
master to whom he has sworn allegiance and who is responsible for his progress; and 
the khirqah tabarruk which he may obtain from different masters with whom he has 
lived or whom he has visited during his journeys - if the master considered him worthy 
of receiving some of his blessings. See A. Schimmel, op. civ, p. 102. Qutb al-Din was said 
to have received the second kind of khirqah from a number of Sufi masters includinghis 
father and a certain Najib al-Dm ‘All al-Shirazi. See Durrat al-taj, p. £. 

5 ibid, p. C 

6 According to traditional sources, he was a Shafi‘ite scholar who taught at the 
Nizamiyah school in Baghdad. See al-Hawadith al-jami'ah , Baghdad (1251 A.H), 
quoted by S.M. Mishkat (ed.) Durrat al-taj, p. C - 

7 We infer this from the fact that al-Kabshi was a Shafi'ite professor at the Nizamiyah. 
8 A1-Suyuti, op. cit., has al-Rukshawi instead of al-Bushkani; E. Wiedemann (op. cit., p. 
547) has al-Rushkani. 

9 Apart from the Canon, the works of Ibn Sina upon which Razi wrote commentaries 
are Ishdrat wa’l-tanbihat and ‘Uyun al-hikmah. See S.H. Nasr, “Fakhr al-Din Razi, A 
History of Muslim Philosophy, I, p. 644. Razi’s Mabahith al-mashriqlyah, being a 
commentary on Peripatetic philosophy in general, may also be regarded as a 
commentary on Ibn Sina inasmuch as the latter is the leading representative of that 
philosophy. 

I0 For a detailed description of the Maraghah observatory, see A. Sayili, The 
Observatory in Islam, Ankara, 1960. 

“It was al-Tusi himself who was said to have influenced Hulagii to establish the 
Maraghah observatory. _ 

“On the significance of al-Tusi as the most important successor to Ibn Sina in the 
whole domain of the arts and sciences and philosophy, see S.H. Nasr, Science and 
Civilization in Islam, pp. 54-56, 321-22; see also S.M. Afnan, Avicenna, London, 1958, 
p. 244. 

13 Sce E.G. Browne, Literary History of Persia. Ill, 18. 

14 S.H. Nasr, op. cit., p.81. 

15 B. Husain Siddiqi, “Nasir al-Din Tusi,” A History of Muslim Philosophy, I, p. 565. 
16 E.G. Brown, op. cit., II, 485. 

17 See E.S. Kennedy, “The Exact Sciences in Iran under the Seljuqs and Mongols,” in 
The Cambridge History of Iran, V, 670; also O. Neugebauer, “Studies in Byzantine 
Astronomical Terminology,” Trans. American Philosophical Society, L(1960), pt. 2, p. 
28 
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18 S.H. Nasr, “Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi,” op. cit., p.249. 
i9 Durrat al-taj, p. 

l°m p. 

2 'The Ilkhanid Zij , originally composed in Persian and then translated into Arabic 
was completed in 670/1274. Although Qutb al-Din played a major role in the 
observations made at Maraghah which led to its composition, his name was not 
mentioned in its introduction by al-Tusi (see below). 

22 S.H. Nasr, op. cit., p. 248. 

Durrat al-taj , p. ^ . It is very unlikely, however that the work was written during 

his stay in Isfahan since it was completed around 680/128 1 ' 

2A Ibid, p. j» 

25 ‘A. Jam!, Nafahat al-uns, ed. M.Tauhldlpur, Tehran, 1336/1957, quoted by A 
Schimmel, op. cit., p. 313. 

26 On the details of this correspondence, see W.C. Chittick, “Mysticism vs. Philosophy 
in Earlier Islamic History: The al-Tusi, al-Qunawi Correspondence,” Religious 
Studies, 17(1981), 82-104. 

A Schimmel, op. cit., p. 312. Konya’s literary language was Persian although its 
population spoke partly Greek - there being a strong Christian substratum in the 
former city of Iconium - and partly Turkish. 

1968'v C 365) lnn ' ° P ^ ' P 547 ^ Cambridge Histor y °f ,ran < cd. J. A. Boyle, 

29 In 659/1260, not long after Qutb al-Din left his native city Sluraz, the Mamluks of 
Egypt defeated the Mongols at ‘Ain Jalut (Goliath’s Spring) near Nazareth. This 
Mamluk victory stemmed the tide of Mongol conquest of the Islamic world. See, for 
example, AS. Ahsan, “The Fall of Baghdad,” in A History of Muslim Philosophy, II, 
790-9 1 Ahmad Takudar’s attempt to establish friendly relations with the Sultan of 
Egypt was opposed by his fellow princes, who favored resumption of hostilities with 
the Mamluks ( The Cambridge History of Iran, V, 365). 

For a general study of the medical life and works of Ibn al-Nafls and his significance 
in the history of medicine, see A.Z. Iskandar, “Ibn al-Nafls,” DSB, pp. 602-6; also M. 
Meyerhof, “Ibn an-Nafis (XIHth Cen.) and his theory of the lesser circulation,” in Isis, 
1935, 23, 100-20. On Ibn al-Quff, see G. Sobhy, “Ibn’l Kuff, an Arabian Surgeon of the 
VH Century Alhigra,” in Journal of the Egyptian Medical Association, 1937, 20, 349- 

.v . . 


3 'On these commentaries and other medical works of Ibn al-Nafis, see M. Meyerhof, 
op cit., pp. 112-15; also S.H. Nasr, Islamic Science, p.181 
32 S.H. Nasr, “Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi,” op. cit., p. 249. 

33 Durrat fll-taj, p. ^ 

34 On Rashid al-Din (the author of the first world history, Jdmi' al-tawarikh) and his 
cultural significance, see, for example, The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. V, where 
references to him are made in a number of chapters. See also E.G. Browne, Arabian 
Medicine, Westport, Connecticut, 1983, Hyperion rep. ed., pp. 103-9. 

He was said to have designed and built Shenb, a suburb west of Tabriz in 696/1297 
On his architectural achievements, see D.N. Wilber, The Architecture of Islamic Iran: 
Il-Khdnid Period, Princeton, 1955, p. 17. 

36 Sec S.S. Hassan and M.A. Chaghatai, “Muslim Architecture in Later Centuries ” A 
History of Muslim Philosophy, II, 1090. 

37 See E.G. Browne, op. cit., pp. 105-6. 

38 E. Wiedemann, op. cit., p. 547. 


The most complete list and also the best account of the works of Qutb al-Din to have 
been given so far are those of J.T. Walbridge III. See his Philosophy of Qutb al-Din 
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Shirazl • A Study in the Integration of Islamic Philosophy, PhD thesis, Harvard 
University (May, 1983), appendix C, pp. 235-276. Walbridge’s account contains useful 
information concerning the manuscripts evidence of the works attributed to Qutb al- 
Din. See also M. Minovi, op. cit.’, Durrat al-taj, pp. ; and S.H. Nasr, op. cit., pp. 
248-49. 

*° Durrat al-taj, 1,71 ^ . 7 ,, 

41 Nasr (op. cit.) has listed a total of twenty six treatises by Qutb al-Din on the 

philosophical sciences. 

«E. Wiedemann, op. cit. . 7 

43 This new treatment of the problem of planetary motion was initiated by al-Tusi who 
gave a severe criticism of the Ptolemaic planetary theory in his Tadhkirah (Memorial of 
Astronomy). For a discussion of this new development in planetary theory, see E.S. 
Kennedy, “Late Medieval Planetary Theory,” in Isis 1966, 57, 365-78; also his “The 
Exact Sciences in Iran under the Seljuqs and Mongols” in The Cambridge History of 
Iran, V, 668-70. See also S.H Nasr, Islamic Science, p. 109. 

44 This work was composed in 683/1284 shortly after the Nihayah (around 680/1281). 
Both works were written on the model of al-Tusi’s Tadhkirah. _ _ _ 

45 E.S. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 669; also S.H. Nasr, “Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi, op. cit., p. 
251. 

46 E.S. Kennedy, op. cit. 

"Ibid, p. 670. For description of the Maraghah and Ibn al-Shatir models, see the 
various articles of Kennedy in Isis: 1957,48,428-32; 1959, 50,227-35; 1962, 55,492-9, 
and 1966, 57, 208-19. 

48 The Shark al-tadhkirah also contains a commentary upon the Bayan maqasid al- 
tadhkirah ofMuhammad ibn ‘ Ali al-Himadhi. _ T 

* 9 AI-Zij al-sultani has also been attributed to Muhammad ibn Mubarak Shams al-Dm 
Mlrak al-Bukharl. See S.H. Nasr, op. cit., p. 249. On the two astronomical tables of 
Qutb al-Din, see E.S. Kennedy, A Survey of Islamic Astronomical Tables, Philadelphia, 

50 It was analyzed by E. Wiedemann in his “Ueber eine Schrift ueber die Bewegung des 
Rollens und die Beziehung zwischen dem Geraden und dem Gekruemmten von Qutb 
al-Din Mahmud b. Mas’ud al-Schirazi,” in Sitzungsberichte der Physikalisch- 
medizinischen Sozietat in Erlangen, 1926-1927, 58-59, 219-24. 

51 E. Wiedemann, “Kutb al-Din Shirazi,” op. cit., p. 547. 

52 Qutb al-Din put forward the theory that the rainbow is produced by the behavior of 
rays of sunlight falling upon spherical droplets of water and that this behavior is a 
combination of refractions and reflections after the ray has entered the drop. The 
primary bow was explained by him to be due to two refractions and one internal 
reflection, and the secondary bow to two refractions and two internal reflections of 
solar rays in minute spherical drops of water suspended in the air. See M. Abdur 
Rahman Khan, “Physics and Mineralogy,” in A History of Muslim Philosophy, II, 
1295; S.H. Nasr, Islamic Science, p. 142; also E.S. Kennedy, “The Exact Sciences in 
Iran under the Seljuqs and Mongols,” op. cit., p.675. 

53 E S Kennedy, op. cit., p. 675. The Tanqih al-manazir has been published in two 
volumes in Hyderabad-Dn. (1347-8 A.H). On Kamal al-Din’s contribution to optics, 
see E. Wiedemaann, “Zur Optik von Kamal al-Din, “ Archiv fur die Gesh der 
Naturwissenschaflen..., Ill (1910-12), 161-77. 

“See C.B. Boyer, The Rainbow from Myth to Mathematics, New York - London, 
1959, chap. V. 

“S.H. Nasr, “Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi’,” op. cit., p. 250 

“According to the Ishraql theory, one can only have vision of a lighted object. What 
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happens in an act of vision is that the soul of the observer surrounds the object and is 
illuminated by its light. This act of illumination of the soul ( nafs ) in presence of the 
object is what the Ishraqis called vision. Hence for them, physical vision partakes of the 
illuminative nature of all knowledge. See S.H. Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, p. 68; also his 
“Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi Maqtul,” A History of Muslim Philosophy, I, 386-7. 
57 The Durrat al-taj is one of the only two works of Qutb al-Din which have been 
printed. The other is Shark hikmat al-ishraq (see below). One of the five books of the 
Durrat al-taj deals with metaphysics. But this fact alone does not enable us to regard it 
as a metaphysical treatise. See our explanation below for its inclusion among the 
metaphysical treatises. 

58 A major study of this work has been carried out recently. See J.T. Walbridge, op. cit. 

59 Ishraqi philosophy is also taught in the Faculty of religious science or “Theology” of 
Tehran University, There is, in fact, a special chair for Ishraqi philosophy at that 
University. See S.H. Nasr, Three Muslim Sages, p. 81. 

60 I am indebted to Prof. Nasr for the following views concerning the association of 
Qutb al-Din with the Ishraqi school. 

61 Suhrawardi died in 587/1191 during his imprisonment by Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi 
(the famous Saladin). The latter was said to have yielded to the demand of the doctors 
of the law for the execution of Suhrawardi on the grounds of propagating doctrines 
against the tenets of the faith. See S.H. Nasr, Three Muslim Sages p. 57. 

62 At Maraghah, Qutb al-Din was not just a student of al-Tusi. He was an outstanding 
scholar in his own right. There was mutual influence during their long association. 
63 See S.H. Nasr, “Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi,” op. cit., p. 249. 

64 The introduction and the books on logic, metaphysics, and theodicy were published 
by S.M. Mishkat, Tehran (1938-41); S.H. Tabasi, Tehran (1938-44), has published the 
book on mathematics excluding certain portions on geometry. See Ibid. 

65 See S.H. Nasr, Islamic Science, p. 182. 

66 This work on medical ethics is entitled Risalat ft bayan al-hajat ila'l-tibb wa adab al- 
atibba' wa wasayahum (Treatise on the Explanation of the Necessity of Medicine and of 
the Manners and Duties of Physicians). 

67 As will be shown in the next chapter, the religious sciences understood by Qutb al- 
Din are in the main identical with those of al-Ghazzali. However, the two thinkers 
differ regarding the place of religious sciences within the total classification of 
knowledge. 

68 According to Hajji Khalifah, the commentary is a forty-volume work. Twenty-nine 
volumes are known to survive in the Esad Efendi Collection at Suleymaniye Library, 
Istanbul. See J.T Walbridge, op. cit., p. 268. See also Durrat al-taj, p. 

69 Qutb al-Din dedicated the commentary to the poet Humam al-Din Tabrizi (d. 
714/1314-15), a student of al-Tusi. Humam al-Din was responsible for collecting the 
book of panegyrics presented to Qutb al-Din a few years before his death. See J.T. 
Walbridge, op. cit., p. 272. 

70 For a list of well-known students of Qutb al-Din, see ibid, pp. 231-34. 

7 'S.H. Nasr, “Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi,” op. cit., p. 253. 
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QUTB AL-DIN’S 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
SCIENCES 

I„ the Durrat al-taj, Qutb at-Dln presents the following classification 

of the sciences: 1 _ 

A The philosophical sciences (‘ ulum hikmiy ) 

These are divided into the theoretical (nazariy) and the practical 

(‘ amaliy ): . 

(1) Theoretical philosophical sciences consist ot 
metaphysics 

mathematics 
natural philosophy 
logic 

(2) Practical philosophical sciences constist of 
ethics 

economis 

politics 

B The non-philosophical sciences {‘ulum ghayr hikmiy ) 

These are termed the religious (dhly) sciences if they are 
according to, or fall under the teachings of the Shari ah (revealed 
law). Otherwise, they are called the non-religious {g ayr imy 
sciences. 

Religious sciences may be classified in two different ways: 

(1) Classification into transmitted (naqliy) sciences and 

intellectual {‘aqliy) sciences . . j 

(2) Classification into the sciences of fundamentals (usut) a 

the science of branches (furu “) 
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11.1 “Hikmat” as the Basis of Classification 

A key concept in Qutb al-Din’s classification is hikmat 
(philosophy). The distinction between hikmat and non-hikmat forms 
of knowledge constitutes the most fundamental basis of his classifica- 
tion. Some exposition of Qutb al-Din’s views concerning hikmat is 
therefore necessary if we are to understand the philosophical 
foundation of his classification. 

According to Qutb al-Din, it is a view held by all Muslims that 
hikmat (wisdom) constitutes the highest and most noble form of 
knowledge. In the Durrat al-taj, he cites numerous Qur’anic verses to 
show that Muslim belief in the pre-eminence of hikmat finds explicit 
and strong support in Islamic revelation. 2 We do know, however, 
that what precisely constitutes hikmat and what distinguishes it from 
non-hikmat is a matter of contention among Muslims. There are 
differences of opinions among Muslim scholars concerning this 
question because neither the Qur’an nor the prophetic hadiths has 
given an explicit answer to it. For this reason, Qutb al-Din made quite 
clear that in his understanding of hikmat he was following the 
tradition of the ahl ma'rifah (lit: people of true knowledge). 3 By this 
group, I think he means the philosophers. A number of studies have 
shown that the philosophers who exercised the greatest influence 
upon Qutb al-Din’s philosophical ideas were the Peripatetic Ibn Slna 
and Suhrawardi of the Ishraqi (illuminationist) philosophical 
school. 4 

As understood in the Islamic philosophical tradition, hikmat is 
not the name of one particular science or discipline but rather a 
generic noun representing several sciences. In Qutb al-Din’s 
classification, hikmat is identified with the theoretical philosophical 
sciences comprising of metaphysics, mathematics, natural science, 
and logic and with the practical philosophical sciences comprising of 
ethics, economics, and politics. Qutb al-Din mentions two main 
characteristics of hikmat which distinguish it from non-hikmat. The 
first concerns the timeless and universal nature of hikmat. Hikmat 
refers to that form of knowledge which remains one and the same for 
all times and cultures. 5 The second pertains to hikmafs essentiality. 
As Qutb al-Din defines it, hikmat is knowing things “as they really 
are” as well as acting truthfully and correctly to the best of one’s 
ability so that in realizing such knowledge and action the human soul 
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attains its perfection. 6 

Knowledge of the essences or true nature of things is what 
constitutes the philosophical sciences. This knowledge is timeless 
because essences, natures, realities or quiddities 7 of things refer to the 
eternal aspects of the universe. The knowledge is arrived at through a 
contfnous process of conceptions (tasawwur) and assents ( tasdiq ) in 
which definitions of increasing perfection interacted with the 
experience of concrete things. In philosophical knowledge complete 
definitions 8 are produced which signify the essences of things in 
question and the movement from known to unknown objects of 
assent is by means of scientific proof which is certain in nature. 9 What 
is central to the philosophicl sciences is the knowledge of universals. 
What Qutb al-Din meant was that the knowledge of universals 
constitutes the basis of the conceptual structure of our knowledge of 
the external world. Universals are known through the particulars. 
Although in external reality, says Qutb al-Din, things are particular 
and concrete, the intellect knows their realities in terms of universals. 
Qutb al-Din maintains the view that the universals like genus, species, 
difference and accidents possess an objective reality of their owm 
Universals are not arbitrary constructions in the human mind but 
correlates of the intelligibility of the external world. 10 

1 1 .2 Divisions of “Hikmat” 

Since hikmat is the knowledge of things as they really are, its division 
into the diffferent branches reflects the division of all things or 
existents. Existents are of two kinds: the first is that whose existence 
is not contingent upon the volitions of man; in the second kind the 
existence of a being is contigent upon man’s volitions. Sciences of the 
former are called theoretical philosophy {hikmat nazariy ); those of 
the latter practical philosophy {hikmat ’amaliy). 

1 1 .2. 1 Theoretical Philosophy and Its Divisions 

Qutb al-Din classifies existents which are objects of theoretical 
philosophy according to the degrees of their immateriality or 
separation from matter. There are three classes of existents: 11 

(1) Those which are completely separate from matter such as 
God, intellects {‘uqul) and souls {nufus) 
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(2) Those which cannot exist except in association with matter 
but which can be known without reference to matter. 
Examples are numbers and geometrical entities like 
squares, triangles, spheres and circles. 

(3) Those which are not separate from matter and which 
cannot be known except in association with matter. These 
are the natural substances: minerals, plants, and animals 
The above three classes of existents give rise to the three 
fundamental divisions of theoretical philosophy, namely, 
metaphysics {‘ilm ma ba'd al-tabi‘ah), mathematics (‘ ilm 
riyadi), and natural science ( ‘ilm tabi'i) respectively. This 
was, in fact, al-Farabi’s threefold classification of 
theoretical philosophy. Like al-Farabi, Qutb al-Dln 
maintains the view that of the three divisions, metaphysics 
occupies the highest position, mathematics the 
intermediate, and natural science the lowest. 12 In their 
subdivision of ech of these sciences, the two thinkers differ. 
While al-Farabi simply spoke of their respective parts, 
Qutb al-Din went tD distinguish hetween two kinds of 
parts, namely the major and the minor, a division which he 
also applied to the religious sciences. The major parts are 
comprised of knowledge of the principles ( usul) or roots of 
the science in question and the minor parts knowledge of its 
branches. 13 


1 1 .2. 1 . 1 Metaphysics 

Qutb al-Din’s metaphysics consists of two major parts, that is divine 
science {‘ilm-i ildhi ) 14 and first philosophy (falsafah-i ula) 15 , and at 
least three minor parts. The three minor parts mentioned by him are 
the science of prophethood ( nubuwwah ), the science of religious 
authority ( imamah ), and eschatalogy. His divine science and first 
philosophy are identical to the whole (i.e., the three parts) of al- 
Farabi’s metaphysics in respect of subject matter although there is a 
defference in terminological usage. 16 The inclusion of the science of 
prophethood, the science of religious authority, and eschatology as 
branches of metaphysics was a feature of al-Ghazzali’s but not al- 
Farabi’s classification. Unlike al-Ghazzali, however, Qutb al-Din 
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eliminates from the domain of metaphysics theurgy ( ‘ilm nairanjat), 
oneiromancy {‘ilm ta'bir ), and magic ( 'ilm talismat). Qutb al-Din 
views these sciences as branches of natural science. 

11.2.1.2 Mathematics 

Qutb al-Din divides mathematics into four major branches and nine 
minor ones: 

A. Major branches 

(1) Geometry 

(2) Arithmetic 

(3) Astronomy 

(4) Music 

B. Minor branches 

(1) Optics 

(2) Algebra 

(3) The science of weights 

(4) Surveying 7 

(5) The science of calculation 18 

(6) Mechanical Engineering 

(7) The science of the balance 19 

(8) The science of astronomical tables and calendars 

(9) The science of irrigation 20 

Qutb al-Din’s division of mathematics differs from al-Farabi’s 
in several aspects. Of the nine sciences listed by Qutb al-Din as minor 
branches, only optics, the science of weights and mechanical 
engineering appear in al-Farabi’s classification but these sciences are 
treated there on the same level with geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, 
and music. Another difference is that Qutb al-Din completely ignores 
the division of each mathematical science into its theoretical and 
practical parts. 

Apparently, Qutb al-Din’s concept of minor branches of 
mathematics is based upon the consideration that those branches are 
subdivisions of the major branches. Optics, the science of weights, 
surveying, mechanical engineering, the science of the balance, and the 
science of irrigation were considered to have branched out of 
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geometry. Algebra and the science of calculation were subdivisions of 
arithmetic; the science of astronomical tables and calendars a 
subdivision of astronomy. The big increase in ine number of branches 
ma i* iema ^ cs ' n Q u fb al-Din’s classification, compared to al- 
Farabi’s mathematics, does not point to any significant difference in 
their mathematical philosophy. It merely reflects the historical 
development of Muslim mathematics. Historical studies of Islamic 
science confirm that all the nine minor branches mentioned by Qutb 
al-Din were studied in his time as separate, independent sciences! 

11.2.1.3 Natural Science 

Qutb al-Din’s division of natural science may be summarized as 
follows: 

There are eight major branches of natural science, namely, the 
sciences of: ' 

(1) Natural things that are heard 

(2) The nature of simple and composite bodies 

(3) Generation and corruption of bodies 

(4) Meteorology 

(5) Mineralogy 

(6) Botany 

(7) Zoology 

(8) Psychology 

The minor branches of natural science include: 

(1) Medicine 

(2) Judicial astrology 

(3) Agriculture 

(4) Physiognomy 

(5) Oneiromancy 

(6) Alehemy 

(7) Natural magic or science of talismans 

(8) Theurgy 

_ There are major differences between al-Farabi’s and Qutb al- 
Din’s division of natural science. Qutb al-Din’s natural science is 
more comprehensive. Except for two minor features, the eight major 
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branches of his natural science are almost identical to the whole of al- 
Farabi’s natural science. Qutb al-Din lists psychology as a separate 
science. In al-Farabi the subject-matter of psychology was still not 
separated from that of zoology. The second feature pertains to Qutb 
al-Din’s reorganization of the discipline of meteorology. Al-Farabi 
divides the subject-matter of Aristotie’s meteorology into two parts, 
which he makes the fourth and the fifth branches of natural science. 21 
With Qutb al-Din, these two branches were combined to form a 
single science of meteorology. In my view, he had done so for the 
following reason. He defines meteorology as the science of the causes 
of atmospheric phenomena and related terrestrial phenomena, like 
thunder, lightning, rain, snow, and earthquake. The causes of these 
phenomena are to be sought in the knowledge of the properties of the 
four elements, that is, fire, air, water, and earth, in their relation to 
each other as simple bodies and as mixtures in compound bodies; in 
other words, in the knowledge of those things which al-Farabi 
identifies with the subject-matter of the fourth and fifth branches of 
his natural science. Qutb al-Din considers the two parts inseparable. 

As in mathematics, the minor branches of natural sciense were 
so named by Qutb al-Din because they were considered to have 
branched out of its major branches. Not a single one of these “minor 
branches” appears in al-Farabi’s classification. Al-Farabi, we saw, 
views these sciences as practical arts or occult sciences, which fall 
outside the scope of his classification. In contrast, Qutb al-Din’s 
conception of hikmat enables him to accomodate these siences into 
his classification. 


11.2.1.4 Logic 

In accordance with his conception of hikmat , Qutb al-Din treats logic 
as a branch of theoretical philosophy. Far him, logic is a form of 
hikmat, because like the other parts of philosophy it deals with the 
natures of things. Unlike the other philosophical sciences, however, 
logic does not treat of the natures of things as they exist either 
externally, mentally, or as they are free from both modes of 
existence. 22 Rather, logic is concerned with these natures as they exist 
in the mind, but insofar as they are subjects or predicates, universal 
or particulars, essential or accidental and other “states” of such 
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nature. Qutb al-Din maintains that logic is not only a part of 
philosophy but also a tool of its other parts. 

In his division of the science of logic, Qutb al-Din follows the 
traditional Muslim Peripatetic division into the nine books of the 
Organon. 

11.2.2 Practical Philosophy and Its Divisions 

Qutb al-Din accepts and defends Aristotle’s threefold division of 
practical philosophy into ethics, economics, and politics. He 
maintains that these three sciences constitute independent disciplines. 
The nature of these disciplines is not religious but philosophical. 
Qutb al-Din, therefore, differs from both al-Farabi and al-Ghazzall 
in defining the positions of these three sciences in the classification of 
knowledge. 

According to Qutb al-Din, practical philosophy is primarily 
concerned with the principles of voluntary human actions and works 
which are good and virtuous and by means of which human beings 
attain their livelihood in this world and perfection in the hereafter. 
Principles of good works and virtuous actions, whether individual or 
collective, are of two types. The first type Qutb al-Din calls natural 
principles. 23 By this he means those principles which do not change 
with time and which remain unaffected by changes in ways of life or 
life styles. The second kind of principles is “situational” in nature. 
Human affairs are said to be situational when they involve changes 
dictated by the needs of new situations and circumstances. 

Knowledge of “natural principles” of human actions is derived 
from observations and reflections upon human society, made by men 
of learning over the ages. 24 This knowledge falls under hikmat 
because the natural principles, besides being immutable or timeless, 
are universally applicable to human societies of all places and times. 
Qutb al-Din did not consider knowledge of “situational principles” 
as hikmat. The reason he gives is that these principles refer either to 
manners and customs ( adab wa rusum ) collectively agreed upon by a 
society or group or to the divine laws ( nawamis ilahi) that originated 
from prophets or religious leaders. Manners and customs and divine 
laws are here understood as matters which have to do with particular 
peoples and particular times. Accordingly, Qutb al-Din places the 
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study of situational principles of human actions under the religious 
sciences or more precisely under fiqh. 

The threefold division of practical philosophy was based upon a 
similar division of human acts. According to Qutb al-Din, there are 
three types of human acts: 

(1) Individual acts 

(2) Collective acts at the level of the home or family 

(3) Collective acts at the level of town, state, and country 

Individual acts are acts which pertain to a single iridividual alone. 
Ethics ( tahdhib-i akhlaq, lit: moral refinement) is concerned with the 
natural principles of individual acts, namely the virtues or the states 
of the soul by which an individual does good works. Economics 
( tadbir-i manazil, lit: governance of the household) pertains to the 
second division of human acts. The basis of traditional economics is 
the principles of household association. Through this science one 
knows how man ought to conduct the governance of his household - 
which is common to him, his wife, his children, his servants, and his 
slaves - so as to lead to a well-ordered life that enables him to gain 
happiness. 

Politics ( siyasat mudun) deals with the third division of human 
acts. It is concerned with the principles of political association. 25 In 
contrast to both al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, Qutb al-Din did not consider 
the study of prophecy and the divine Law as integral parts of political 
science. 26 

11.3 Non-Philosophical or Religious Sciences 

In the Durrat al-taj, the non-philosophical sciences are regarded as 
synonymous with religious sciences. According to Qutb al-Din, 
religious sciences are either (1) naqli (transmitted), (2) ‘aqli 
(intellectual) or (3) both naqli and ‘aqli. 21 By naqli sciences he means 
those sciences which could only be established through evidences that 
are heard or transmitted from relevant authorities. As an example, he 
mentions the science pertaining to acts of worship like prayer and 
fasting. Reason cannot establish the religious principle whereby a 
Muslim is required to fast on the last day of the month of Ramadan 
but is forbidden to do so the following day. Scientifically speaking, 
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says Qutb al-Din, the two consecutive days are hardly distinguishable 
from one another. The sayings of the Prophet alone decide on this 
matter. 

By ‘aqli sciences Qutb al-Din means the sciences which can be 
established by the human intellect, regardless of whether there is naqli 
evidence or not. For example, knowledge of the existence of God and 
knowledge of the reality of prophethood can be rationally 
demonstrated. As for the third category of religious sciences, it may 
be regarded as a sub-category of the second. The third category refers 
to those sciences which are established by both the intellect and 
transmitted sources. 

Qutb al-Din uses the above categorization of religious sciences 
as the basis of his division of those sciences into two parts, namely (a) 
the sciences of fundamental principles of religion (‘ ilm-i usul-i din) 
and (b) the science of branches of religion (furti'-i din). He calls those 
sciences furu‘ which could not be established without naqli evidence. 
Sciences of fundamental principles of religion are those which can be 
established by human reason irrespective of whether there is naqli 
evidence or not. 

11.3.1 Sciences of Fundamental Principles of Religion 
Qutb al-Din divides this science into four parts: 

(1) Knowledge of the unique Essence of God 28 

(2) Knowledge of divine Attributes 29 

(3) Knowledge of God’s works 30 

(4) Knowledge of prophethood and the divine message and 
wisdom associated with it 31 

11.3.2 Sciences of Branches of Religion 

Qutb al-Din gives a lengthy division of this science, which may be 
summarized as follows: 

A. The science which is considered as the goal ( maqsud ). It is 
comprised of four parts: 

1. The science of the Book (i.e., the Qur’an) 
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This science is further divided into twelve parts, namely the 
sciences of: 

(1) Recitation 32 

(2) Wuquf 33 

(3) Qur’anic lexicography 

(4) Desinential inflection (‘ilm-i i‘rab) 3A 

(5) Circumstances of the revelation of Qur’anic verses 35 

(6) The abrogating ( nasikh ) and the abrogated (mansukh) 

(7) Hermeneutic interpretation 36 

(8) History 37 

(9) Deduction of meanings of the Qur’an 38 

(10) Guidance and moral counselling 

(1 1) Semantics (‘ilm-i ma'ani) 39 

(12) Syntax and style (‘ilm-i bayan ) 40 

2. The science of hadiths 41 

3. The science of the principles of jurisprudence 

4. Jurisprudence 

B. The science of literature 

This science consists of twelve parts, namely the sciences of: 

1 . Idiomatic expressions 

2. Word compositions 

3. Etymology 

4. ‘ilm-i i'rab 

5. Semantics 

6. Literary criticism (‘ilm-i bayan) 

7. Prosody 

8. ‘ilm-i qawafi 4 ' 3 

9. Letter writing 

10. Poetry writing 

1 1 . Calligraphy 

12. Discourse (‘ilm-i muhadarat) 

Qutb al-Din’s enumeration of the sciences of branches of 
religion shows that there is some overlapping between the Qur’anic 
sciences and the sciences of literature. Three sciences appear as 
branches of both the sciences of the Qur’an and the science of 
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literature. Thethree sciencesare ‘Um-i i‘rab, semantics ( ‘ilm-i maanii 
and ilm-i bayan. Qutb al-Din’s description of these three sciences is 
inadequate to explain why there is an overlapping. An explanation 
that may be offered concerning this question is that the Arabic 
language is the central element in both the science of the Qur’an and 
the science of literature. The three sciences mentioned happen to be 
the pillars of the Arabic language. They pertain to the structure of 
that language, which is the language of the Qur’an as well as the 
vehicle of literary expression among the Muslim peoples of Qutb al- 
Din s time. , • 

The science of literature, like the sciences of the Qur’an and 
hadiths, is viewed as a transmitted science. Included in this science are 
the linguistic sciences enumerated by al-Farabi. 
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Chapter 11 


‘See Durrat al-taj , Pt. I, Vol. I. 71-98 

HewmandheS wh y q “°^ * the f °"° wing: He < Allah ) giveth wisdom unto whom 
2:269). See ibid, K *' hathreceivedabundantgood( ^ 

Walbridge Ul^op.^cif. ^ ““ m ° St th ° rOU S h ° f these studies *» that of John Tuthill 

6 Durrat al-taj, I, I, 72. 

6 Ibid. 

7 The terms dhat f (essence), tabVah (nature), haqlqah (reality), and mahlyah (quidditvl 

E rto ^ usedmterchangeablybyQutbahDinlhU used here 

Arabic and not in their Persian form as used by Qutb al-Din. P 

Qutb al-Din defines a complete definition as 

“an expression indicating the quiddity of the thing by correspondence 

(mutabaqah). It is composed of the genus and difference The genus 

contains all the common essentials and the difference all distinguishing 
“ a,s ,f genus and species are composite. Just as the creation of 
the thing outside is incomplete without the creation of all its parts, so too 
is its creation m the mind - i.e., its complete conception - without the 
creation of all the essentials in the mind.” 

See Walbridge, op. cit., p. 139 

Mmhs " ■» — 

1 “Walbridge, op. cit., p. 139 
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' l Durrat al-taj, I, I, 73. 

l2 Ibid. Qutb al-Din’s idea of mathematics as intermediate between metaphysics and 
natural science is slightly different from that of al-Farabi. Qutb al-Din’s idea is based 
solely on ontological consideration as indicated by his threefold division of existents. 
13 Qutb al-Din did not explain how the two parts are related to each other. See my 
explanation below under the discussion of mathematics and natural science. 
u Qutb al-Din defines divine science as the science dealing with God and existents that 
are “close to Him” such as intellects and souls, through which He created other 
existents. Durrat al-taj, I, I, 74. 

1 5 Qutb al-Din’s First Philosophy deals with universals. It is divided into two parts: (1) 
matters common to all concepts (mafhumat), such as existence, quiddity, unity, 
necessity, eternity, cause, and substance, along with their contraries and related terms; 
(2) the classes of accidents. Walbridge, op. cit., p. 110. 

I6 In al-Farabi, the term al-'ilm al-ilahi is used to refer to the whole of metaphysics, 
embracing Qutb al Din’s ‘ilm-i ilahi and First Philosophy. 

' ’Surveying (‘ilm-i misahah) is the science of areal measurements pertaining primarily 
to lands. 

1 B The Arabic term 'ilm al-jam ‘ wa ‘l-tafriq means literally the science of the operations 
of “combining” and “separating.” The operations of “combining” refer to addition 
and multiplication and the operations of “separating” to substraction and division. 

By Qutb al-Din’s time, these four fundamental arithmetical operations were 
applied not only to whole numbers but also to rational numbers and surds. 

19 The term used by Qutb al-Din is ‘ilm-i awzan wa mawazin. See Durrat al-taj, 1, 1, 75. 
This science deals primarily with centers of gravity and ways of applying the balance in 
order to measure the specific weights of different substances. See S.H. Nasr, Science 
and Civilization in Islam, pp. 139-44. 

20 As a mathematical science, the science of irrigation ( 'ilm-i naql-i miyah) deals with the 
measurement of water canals. 

21 As indicated in chapters five and six, al-Farabi’s fourth branch of natural sciences 
deals with the principles of the reactions which the four elements undergo in order to 
form compounds. His fifth branch deals with the common properties of composite 
bodies. 

“According to Qutb al-Din, quiddity could be considered on three levels: (1) quiddity 
conditioned on something (mdhiyah bi-shart-i shayy, (2) quiddity abstracted from all 
external connections but existent in the mind; and (3) quiddity conditioned on nothing 
(mahlyah bi-shart-i la shayj. The first level is qaiddity ns it exists externally as a 
concrete thing; the second is mentally existent quiddity; and third is quiddity which has 
no existence in objects or minds. Walbridge, op. cit,. pp. 121-2. 

13 Durrat al-taj, 1,1,81. 

2A Ibid 

25 By political association Qutb al-Din means ways of sharing things between different 
individuals and groups in order to bring about cooperation for the benefits of man. 
Ibid, p. 80, 

26 With Qutb al-Din prophecy is treated under metaphysics and the divine law under 
the religious sciences. 

27 Durrat al-taj, I, I, 83. 

“This is the knowledge that God alone is Necessary Being (wajib al-wujud). All other 
beings are contingent beings which have need of Creator in order to exist. Ibid, p. 85. 
“Divine Attributes are of two kinds. One is Attributes of transcendence (tanzih) or 
majesty (jalal ). With respect to these Attributes, God is absolutely free of contingency, 
substance, accident and change and absolutely transcends space and time. The other is 
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Attributes of perfection (kamdl). Examples are Life, Knowledge, Power, Will 
Hearing, Seeing, Speech, Mercy and Forgiving. 

3 °9“l b al ' DiD maintams that kn °wledge of creation leads to the knowledge of divine 
Attributes, especially of God’s Power and Wisdom. 

According to Qutb al-Din, prophethood is necessary because the human intellect 
cannot comprehend everything especially pertaining to religious questions, a good 
example of which is worship. 

'"Th's science (‘ilm-i qiraai) is concerned with the different styles of recitation of the 
Qur an, based upon the tradition of the Prophet. 

This is the science of correct “punctuation.” An incorrect beginning or ending of a 
verse may affect the interpretation of its meaning, 

34 According to Qutb al-Din, this knowledge is one of the necessary conditions for the 
correct interpretation (tafsir) of the Qur’an. 

”The Qur’an was revealed in diverse circumstances over a period of about twenty- 
three years Knowledge of these specific circumstances is useful because it enables one 
tor example, to infer general ethico-legal principles. 

This science (ilm-i ta'wil) deals with the intended or hidden meaning of a Qur’anic 
verse, as opposed to its literal meaning. 

37 As a branch of the science of the Qur’an, history ( ‘ilm-i qisas) deals with the religious 
hves and missions of prophets mentioned in the Qur’an, especially with their trials and 
m ^ e . fac ! of *[ reat and often violent opposition against the divine message 
of whicn they claimed to be bearers. The science of history also deals with the fall of 
mighty nations and peoples of the past. As mentioned in the Qur’an, their fall was as a 
result of their disobedience and corruption of the religious and moral life divinely 
ordained for them The main aim of this science, says Qutb al-Din, is to arrive at the 
?fPJ' oprla . te mora lessons for the people of the present times. Durrat al-taj. I I 90. 

This science is concerned with the derivation of ideas in general from word 
combinations in general. Among these ideas are those which constitute law. Qutb al- 
Din points out the importance of this discipline to jurists and scholars in the field of 
principles of jurisprudence. Ibid. 

m u de u nCC °l S f ry by the peculiar nature °f Arabic speech, is concerned 
with the rules which enable us to know the very situations that apply to word 
combinations, as fai as they affect meanings. 

This discipline is concerned with the knowledge of how a single idea or meaning may 
be expressed by different forms of speech or word combinations 
Qutb al-Din includes in this science knowledge of the companions of the Prophet and 
of their successors as well as knowledge of hadith transmissions. 
term used by Qutb al-Din is 'ilm-i abniyah or ‘ilm-i tasrif. 

This is the science of rhymes relating to poetry. 
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The Philosophical Bases of the Three Classifications: Similarities 
and Differences 

My study of three Muslim classifications of the sciences - composed 
by al-Farabi, al-Ghazzali, and Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi - shows that 
these classifications are at once based on philosophical ideas that are 
common to all Islamic intellectual schools, and ideas which are 
specific to the intellectual and religious world-view of its author and 
of the school he represents. There are two dominant ideas that shape 
the underlying philosophical basis of each classification. One is the 
idea of the hierarchy and the unity of the sciences. Another is the idea 
of the distinction between religion and philosophy. The latter idea is 
also related to the distinction between revelation and reason. 

The general idea of hierarchy of reality is shown (chapter two) to 
be rooted in Islamic revelation. The Qur’an and hadiths contain 
numerous references to such ideas as the hierarchy of creation, 
hierarchy of believers and knowers, hierarchy of witnesses of divine 
unity, and the hierarchic structure of the Qur’an itself. Although the 
general idea of hierarchy is accepted by all three thinkers, it is in al- 
Farabi that the idea receives its most comprehensive and detailed 
treatment. The idea of hierarchy permeates al-Farabi’s philosophical 
thought. There is the hierarchy of the cognitive faculties of the human 
soul in his psychology; the hierarchy of syllogistic proofs and the 
corresponding degrees of certainty in his epistemology arid logic; the 
hierarchy of existents (mawjudat) in his metaphysics; the hierarchy of 
virtues and goods in his political philosophy; and many other 
secondary kinds of hierarchy. On the basis of these different kinds of 
hierarchy al-Farabi formulates the idea of the hierarchy of the 
sciences. 

Since al-Farabi’s classification is the first to be studied and is 
also the concentration of this study, the hierarchy of the sciences is 
established through him. There are three fundamental bases of 
hierarchically ordering the sciences: the methodological, the 
ontological, and the ethical. The methodological basis is derived from 
al-Farabi’s hierarchical ordering of proofs, arguments, and modes of 
knowing things; the ontological basis, from his hierarchically ordered 
view of the universe; and the ethical basis, from his hierarchical 
ordering of human needs, goods, and goals. These three bases are 
related to three main aspects of the sciences. The ontological basis is 
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related to the subject-matters of the sciences; the methodological to 
the methods and modes of knowing the objects of study; and the 
ethical to the aims ahd goals of die sciences. 

As general principles, the three criteria of establishing the 
hierarchy of the sciences are accepted by all three thinkers. However, 
l in their specific formulation of each criteria these thinkers differ from 

each other. Consequently, their hierarchies of the sciences are uot 
identical. Moreover, as related to their classifications of the sciences, 
we do not find the same kind of emphasis given to the three criteria. 
The difference in their specific formulation of each criteria and in the 
j emphasis given to it is closely related to their specific intellectual and 

religious world-view, especially pertaining to the distinction between 
religion and philosophy or between revelation and reason, 
i In all three classifications the distinction between philosophical 

jj[ an d religious sciences is clearly pronounced, although the 

jjj terminologies used for the two groups of sciences are different. Al- 
ii Ghazzali distinguishes between shar'iyah (religious) sciences and 

: ‘aqliyah (intellectual or rational) sciences. The latter he also calls ghayr 

shar'iyah (non-religious) sciences. Qutb al-Din distinguishes between 
, | 'ulum hikmly (philosophical sciences) and ‘ulum ghayr hikrni (non- 

I philosophical sciences). The latter he treats as synonymous with 

j religious sciences, since he is concerned with the sciences cultivated in 

l! a civilization possessing a shari' ah (revealed law). In al- Farabi’s 

I classification, however, no specific terminology is used, because the 

ij: I two groups of sciences are not mentioned by name. But his 

!; enumeration of the religious sciences of kalam and fiqh immediately 

| follows that of the philosophical sciences, namely mathematics, na- 

tural sciences, metaphysics, and political science. 

Even the terminologies used by the authors are indicative of their : 

j respective philosophical attitude toward the two groups of sciences. 

I j Al-Ghazzali’s use of the term ghayr shar'iyah (non-religious) for the 

j! intellectual sciences means that, for him, the shar'iyah sciences are 

I paramount and serve as the basis for naming all other sciences. 

Ij Similarly, Qutb al-Din’s use of the term ghayr ‘ulum hikmiy for the 

religious sciences means that the philosophical sciences serve as his 
basis for comparison with the other sciences. 

Al-Farabi’s classification gives greater prominence to the 
philosophical sciences. In fact, its main aim was to make logic and the j 
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I philosophical sciences better known and more generally accepted 
t am ong Muslims. The classification constitutes also al-Farabi’s 
attempt at projecting a superior image of the philosophical sciences in 
relation to the religious sciences. The only religious sciences included 
Ljn his classification are kalam and fiqh but these are only briefly 
treated. These sciences are in fact subordinate to his political science, 
j The important religious science of usul al-fiqh (principles of 
jurisprudence) is incorporated into political science. Al-Farabi 
appeals to methodological ground to support his view that the 
philosophical sciences are superior to the religions sciences. 
Philosophy employs the most excellent method of reasoning and 
proof, namely the demonstrative method, whereas the religious 
sciences at best employ the dialectical method. 

In maintaining that philosophy is superior to religion, al-Farabi 
represents the general view of the Muslim Peripatetic school of 
pliilosopher-scientists. In the perspective of this school, philosophy 
and religion are two approaches to the same truth. Philosophy is the 
better approach, since it affords certain knowledge of revealed truth, 
whereas religion at best affords “approximate” certainty. What is, in 
fact, contrasted is not philosophy, understood as a rational system 
formulated independently of intellection and revelation, and religion, 
understood as a total revealed tradition. Rather, the distinction is 
envisaged in the context of one and the same revealed tradition. This 
; fact is deary reflected in al- Farabi classification. His political science 
deals with the same revealed doctrines and practices treated by kalam 
i and fiqh. But the former treats the doctrines and practices at the level 
of philosophy, while kalam and fiqh treat them at the level of religion. 

In al-Farabi, the distinction between religion and philosopy is 
not formulated in terms of the distinction between revealed faith and 
I reason. Rather, the distinction is primarily conceived in terms of a 
fa contrast between two types of reasoning or between two ways of 
? accepting revealed truths. Al-Farabi and his school of philosophers, 
[ unlike al-Ghazzall, do not project revelation and reason as two 
j, mutually exclusive domains. They place great reliance on the use of 
l reason, with logic as its tool, to reach transcendent truths. Through 
l the use of reason man may attain pure intellection ( ta'aqqul) or 
t intellectual intuition, which is described as the summit of 
\ philosophical experience. For al-Farabi, revelation understood as the 
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prophet’s intellectual vision of spiritual realities is of the same nature 
as the pure intellection of the philosophers. For this reason, the 
question of a tundamentai distinction between sciences based on 
revelation and sciences based on reason does not arise in al-Farabl. 

The philosophical sciences themselves admit of degrees of 
excellence. According to all the three criteria of hierarchically 
ordering the sciences, metaphysies is the most excellent philosophical 
science. Natural science occupies the lowest position among the 
philosophical sciences. According to the ontological and ethical 
bases, mathematics and political science emerge as a kind of 
intermediate sciences between natural science and metaphysics. As 
intermediate sciences, they are closely related on the one hand with 
natural science and on the other with metaphysics. According to the 
methodological basis, the position of mathematics and political 
science is less clear. Al-Farabi seems to consider the geometrical 
method as of being the same degree of excellence as the demonstrative 
method employed in metaphysics. And he implies that natural science 
and political science are of the same status with respect to the 
methodological criteria. 

Although in the hierarchy of the sciences mathematics and 
political science are intermediate between natural science and 
metaphysics, their order of enumeration in al-Farabl’s classification 
is different. Al-Farabi has ordered the sciences in their order of 
instruction (tartib al-ta'lim) or learning. The first philosophical 
science recommended to be studied is mathematics, or more precisely 
arithmetic and geometry, since they deal with entities that are the 
easiest to be grasped by the human mind. 

In his overall treatment of the positions of the various sciences in 
the hierarchy of the sciences al-Farabi has given more emphasis to the 
methodological basis than to the other two bases. However, in 
discussing the methodological basis his primary concern is not with 
the positions of the philosophical sciences in relation to each other. 
His focus of comparison is between philosophy and the religious 
sciences of kalam and fiqh. 

hi contrast, al-Gazzah’s classification gives greater prominence 
to the religious sciences. The religious sciences are superior to the 
philosophical sciences, because the former are said to be based on 
revealed teaching, while the latter are based on reason. Al-Ghazzall, 



in both capacities as a mutakallim and a Sufi, emphasize on the 
negative aspect of reason as veil and limitation and its inability to 
Teach tamscendent truths. He argues that the fact that the 
metaphysical sciences of the philosophers are plagued with errors and 
inconsistencies clearly shows that' their “philosophic or 
demonstrative method is inapplicable to the domain of transcendent 
truths. 

Al-Ghazzall identifies philosophy with purely rational truths or 
human wisdom rather than with revealed hikmah (wisdom). 
Consequently, he seeks to redraw the boundaries of philosophy to 
make it “legitimate” before the eyes of orthodoxy defined by kalam. 
His “legitimate” philosophy becomes reduced to the logical, 
mathematical and the natural sciences. He considers these sciences as 
either religiously and philosophically neutral or are not in conflict 
with revealed doctrines. Since he views the philosophers’ political and 
ethical sciences to be based on borrowed doctrines from revelation, 
he incorporates these sciences into the religious group. In his 
classification of the sciences given in the Ihya\ he identifies non- 
religious or intellectual sciences with his “legitimate” philosophy. 

Al-Ghazzall’s division of knowledge into the religious and the 
intellectual sciences is related to the mutakallimuns conception of the 
relationship between revelation and reason. Revelation and reason 
are conceived as two mutually exclusive sources of knowledge, 
namely of the religious and intellectual sciences respectively. But this 
view of revelation and reason is problematic. Insofar as al-Ghazzali 
was committed to this view, he appears not to be consisent in his 
position as to where the line should be drawn between the religious 
and intellectual sciences. He could not remain faithful to his own 
definitions of the religious and the intellectual sciences when actually 
enumerating these two groups of sciences. He attribntes certain 
knowledge comprised in some of the intellectual sciences like 
medicine and astronomy to the prophets. In al-Risalat al-laduniyah, 
in contrast to his classification in the Ihyd , he extends his intellectual 
sciences or “legitimate” philosophy to include metaphysics. 

As a mutakallim al-Ghazzall defends the distinction between the 
religious and the intellectual sciences. But as a Sufi, he realizes that 
the distinction could only have a limited validity. He maintains that 
at the level of gnosis or ma'rifah of the Sufis the distinction hetween 
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the religious and the intellectual ceases to exist. “Presential 
knowledge” ( 'ilm al-hudiiri) of the Sufis is at once religious and 
intellectual. In al-Risalat al-laduniyah, written from a Sufi 
perspective, he maintains that most of the branches of religious 
knowledge are intellectual in the opinion of him who knows them, 
and most of the branches of intellectual knowledge belong to the 
religious code in the opinion of him who understands them. In the 
light of this view of al-Ghazzali, we see wisdom in al-Farabl’s 
approach of distinguishing the philosophical and religious sciences. 
Al-Ghazzali presents the division of knowledge into the presential 
and the attained as more fundamental and universal than the division 
into the religious and the intellectual. 

Al-Ghazzali with his jurist background and moralist 
standpoints gives great emphasis to the ethical basis of ordering the 
sciences. He applies this basis to both the religious and the intelleetual 
sciences. This application results in his idea of the division of 
knowledge into the fard ‘ayn and the fard kifayah sciences, and the 
idea of the distinction between praiseworthy and blameworthy 
sciences. Al-Ghazzali maintains the supremacy and the priority of the 
fard ‘ayn over the fard kifayah sciences. The fard ‘ayn sciences are 
praiseworthy in an absolute sense, while the fard kifayah sciences are 
praiseworthy only within a certain limit, which he calls “the limit of 
sufficiency.” The fard kifayah sciences themselves are of various 
degrees of excellence. The concept of praiseworthy sciences is more 
general than the concept of fard ‘ayn, since the former embraces the 
religious and the intellectual sciences, whereas fard ‘ayn refers to 
certain religious sciences only. 

In his discussion of the ethico-legal basis of the hierarchy of the 
sciences al-Ghazzali pays more attention to the religious sciences, 
whereas al-Farabi was more interested in the ethical status of the 
philosophical sciences. Al-Farabi and al-Ghazzali share the view that 
the science of God is the most useful of the sciences; in al-Ghazzali’s 
terminology, this science is “praiseworthy in an absolute sense.” 

Al-Ghazzali’s classification of the sciences has not entirely 
resolved the “problem of the boundary” between the religious and 
the intellectual. However, his idea that certain kinds of knowledge are 
at once religious and intellectual was taken up by Qutb al-Dln and 
applied to his classification of the sciences. In Qutb al-Dln we also 
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find another perspective of looking at the problem of distinction 
between the religious and the philosophical sciences. 

Coming after al-Farabi and al-Ghazzali, Qutb al-Din was able 
to undertake a synthesis of the classifications of his predecessors. 
Qutb al-Din divides the sciences into hikmat (philosophical) and 
ghayr-hikmat (non-philosophical) sciences. The use of the term 
hikmat for “philosophy” is significant. After al-Ghazzali’s powerful 
attack on the philosophers, philosophy in the Islamic world took on a 
new form that was less rationalistic and more in harmony with the 
Qur’anic world-view. Al-Ghazzali in fact paved the way for the 
spread of the Illuminationist ( ishraqi ) school of philosophy, with 
which Qutb al-Dln is identified. Qutb al-Dln referred more than once 
to the Qur’anic basis of hikmat. His philosophy is illuminationist 
philosophy ( hikmat dhoqi) based upon supra-rational experience or 
illumination of the intellect but at the same time makes the best use of 
discursive reasoning. Presential knowledge is a fundamental basis of 
Qutb al-Din’s hikmat. 

In his classification, Qutb al-Din’s emphasis is on the 
philosophical sciences. He presents them as sciences which are the 
same for all times and cultures or civilizations, and as sciences of the 
natures of things that comprise the immutable aspects of the universe. 
The non-philosophical sciences are the sciences associated with the 
Shari ‘ah. These sciences are not the same for all times and cultures, 
since God has revealed different shori'ahs for different branches of 
humanity and in different epochs of history. Qutb al-Din, thus, does 
not envisage the distinction between religion and philosophy in terms 
of a distinction between revelation and reason. In this, he inherits the 
Farabian distinction that philosophy is what belongs to all humanity 
and religion to a particular branch of humanity. 

An important feature of Qutb al-Din’s classification is his 
division of the religious sciences into (1) transmitted, (2) intellectual, 
and (3) both transmitted and intellectual sciences. Qutb al-Din 
categorically states that there are sciences which are established by 
both the intellect and transmitted sources. This is equivalent to saying 
that there are revealed teachings which may be established 
independently by reason. The sciences of such kinds of teachings 
Qutb al-Din categorizes as the sciences of fundamental principles of 
religion. The sciences of the branches of religion, including linguistic 
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science and literature, belong to the category of transmitted sciences. 
Qutb al-Din thus offers a novel solution to the problem of the 
boundary between the religious and the intellectual sciences. In Qutb 
al-Din’s classification scheme the sciences of the fundamental 
principles of religion correspond to metaphysics and certain parts of 
practical hikmat. 

According to all three classifications, the highest knowledge is 
the knowledge of God. It is for the sake of the knowledge of God that 
all other forms of knowledge are sought. Moreover, knowledge of all 
things other than God must be conceptually or organically related to 
the knowledge of God. This idea together with the view that aH 
knowledge comes ultimately from the same source constitute the idea 
of the unity of knowledge shared by the three authors. 
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degrees of, 5 1 

accident (s), 71, 185, 251, 261 
adab al-jadal, 14 
adab al-kalam, 14 
'adah, 21 1, 223n26 
agriculture, 55, 1 10, 119n49, 126, 
133n7, 141,254 


ahl al-batin_, 201 

ahl al-jahiliyah, 116 

ahl al-manliq wa’l-burhan , 1 58 

ahl at-ma‘r]fah, 250 

ahl al-taqlid, 183, 1 98n 1 3 

ahl al-ra'y wa'l-nazar, 182 

'aks, 93n58 

‘alam al-shahadah, 221 
alchemical art. See art 
‘alam al-khayal, 51 
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‘alam al-malakut, 22 1 
'alam al-mulk, 221 
‘alam al-shahadali , 22 1 
alchemical art. See art 
alchemy 30, 43, 126, 132n6, 141,209, 
220, 254 

al-alfaz al-daltah, 1 27 
a/faz mufradah , 121 
alfaz murakkabah, 121 
algebra, 253-4 
analogy, 183, 198nl 1 
angel of revelation, 73, 75 
angelic world. See world 
angelology, 142, 149n44 
angel (s), 45, 65, 73-4, 96, 98, 1 1 5, 

1 19n47, 196 
animals, 

non-rational, 99, 100, 105-6, 115, 
149n29 

rational, 99, 149n29 
animate principles. See principles 
animate substance. See substance 
anteriority, 96-7 
anthropology, 145 
al-‘aqidah , 198 

'aql, 48,50, 77, 90nl8, 179, 188 
al- ‘aql al- amali.See intellect, 
practical 

ah 'aql bi'l-fi'l. See intellect, actual 
‘aql hi'l-quwwah. See intellect, 
potential 

al-‘aql al-fa“al. See Intellect, Active or 
intellect, aetive 

al-'aql al-hayulani. See intellect, 
material 

al-'aql al-juz'i, 78 
al-'aql al-kulfi, 78, 168-9, 179 
al-'aql al-munfa‘il. See intellect, actual 
al- ‘aql al-mustafad. See intellect, 
acquired 

al-'aql al-nazari. See intellect, 
theoretical 

‘ aqliyah , 203, 222n3, 264 
arhdh al-ahwal, 162, 195 
archetypes, 147n2 
Platonic, 78 
architecture, 126 

arithmetic, 12, 14, 89, 103, 112, 122, 
137, 139, 147n4, 148nI6, 205, 209, 
213-4, 253-4, 266 


art (s), 46-7, 49. 51, 54, 66, 80, 82, 108, 
113-4, 126, 133n7, 139, 144, 235-6, 
245 

alchemical, 132n6 
demonstrative, 129-30 
dialectical, 133n7 
ethical, 150n63 
excellent, 144 
the master, 144 
medical, 150n58 
non-syllogistic, 126, 133n7 
philosophic. 122, 129 
poetical, 133n7, 135n40 
practical, 1 10, 1 12-3, 116, 123, 126, 
138-39, 141, 150n55, 255 
rhetorical, 133n7. 135n40 
sophistical, 133n7, I35n42 
syllogistic, 122, 125, 130, 133n7 
art of arts, 82 
art of dialectic, 122 
art of poetry, 1 22, 1 30. See also poetry 
art of rhetoric, 122,130 
al-asbab al-lhawani. See Second 
Causes (second causes) 
al-ashab al-aqwai 162 
assent, 58-61, 68n56, 79, 84-86, 88. 

196, 251 

astrology, 26, 138, 209, 214-16, 225 
judicial (ahkam al-nujum), 26, 122, 
137-38, 148,214, 254 
astronomical system, U7n20 
astronomical tables, 238 
astronomy, 40, 46-7, 62, 101-3, 122, 

1 37, 209, 2 1 4, 223n 1 2, 230- 1 , 236-9, 
244, 253-4, 267 

mathematical, 137-9, 214, 224n43 
theoretical and practical, 1 38 
atomism, 184 
an a ’it al-yaqirt , 58 
axioms of certainty, 58-61 
dyat al-kursi . See Verse of the Throne 
‘ayn al-qalb. See eye of the heart 
a'zam. See magnitude (s) 

B 

badaniyah, 104 
batin, 191-3,201,211 
al-batiniyah, 181, 190-1, 201 
being (s) 

absolute incorporeal, 97-98, 123, 142 


celestial, 150n53 
divine, 1 50n53 
eternal, 100 
immaterial, 96-7 
incorporeal, 98 
intermediate, 101 
metaphysical, 103, 105, 111, 114 
natural, 104 
second, 98-9 
spiritual, 104, 115, 125 
terrestrial, 99, 104, 1 1 5 
theoretical, 110 
voluntary, 103-4 
being qua being, 142 
bid'ah, 183 

bi’l-tab ' (by nature), 96 
bodies 

artificial, 139 

celestial, 96-7, 99, 101-2, 105, 118, 
137-8 

composite, 140-1, 254, 261n21 
compound, 123, 255 
generated, 140 
heavenly, 117-8, 122-3, 138 
heterogeneous, 140-1, 149 
homogenous, 140-1, 149 
natural, 99-100, 103, 123, 139-41, 
148n23, 149 
sensible, 97 

simple, 123, 140, 148n23, 254-5 
terrestrial, 96-7, 99, 102, 105 
botany, 141, 254 

al-burhan, 22, 85, 185, 260n9. See also 
demostration; demonstrative 
method 

al-burhan al-yaqini (certain method), 
81 

C 

calligraphy, 259 
causality, 198n20 
cause (s), 
accidental, 96 
actual, 96 

Aristotelian, 61, 72, 80, 103, 

1 17nl3, 139 
celestial, 1 1 8n27 

efficient, 68n60, 96-7, 103, 148nl9 
essential, 96 

final, 68n60, 96-7, 103, !48nl9 



first, 62 

formal, 68n60, 96-97, 103, 148nl9 
immediate, 98, 215 
material, 68n60, 96-7, 103, 148nl9 
potential, 96 
proximate, 96 
remote, 96 
second, 96, 98 
secondary, 72 
ultimate, 62 
cause of all causes, 215 
celestial matter. See matter 
certainty, 58-9, 160, 189, 196 
approximate, 58-60, 86, 88, 125, 
265 

degrees of, 58, 84, 87 
necessary, 59-60, 85 
certainty at times, 59, 85, 89, 93n60 
chemistry, 141 
civilization, Islamic, 30, 126 
classes of knowers, 159-60, 181-82, 
196 

classification of assents, 59, 86 
classification of beings, 96-8 
classification of interna) senses, 67 
classification of knowers, 4, 1 82 
classification of the sciences, 1, 4-5, 9, 
32n7, 43, 48, 55, 66n28, 95, 107, 
112, 121, 1 33n 10, 147, 159, 161, 
165, 189, 203, 207, 219, 236, 239, 
240-1, 249, 263, 267-8 
classification of virtues, 107 
climatic zones, 123, 138 
common sense (faculty of), 50, 52-3, 
66n29, 67n32, 90n22 
community, Islamic, 192 
composition, 101 
metric, 128 

conception, 58-60, 84, 251 
perfect, 68n56 
contemplation, 195 
contemplative knowledge, See 
knowledge 

cosmogony, 142, 149n44, 
cosmography, 237 
cosmological scheme, Plotinian, 95 
cosmology, 142, 149n44, 186 
cosmos, 50, 116, 141,222 
created order, 109 
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D 

al-dahriyun, 200 
dafil, 84 
daruriyat, 159 
definition (s) 
essential elements of, 97 
perfect, 58, 60, 84 
demonstration, 57, 79, 81-2, 85-6, 

130, 1 34n37, 135, 139, 142, 185-7, 
189, 260n9 

demonstrative method. See method 
demonstrative premises. See premises 
demonstrative proof. See proof 
demonstrative reasoning. See 
reasoning 

demonstrative syllogisms. See 
syllogism (s) 
devices 

arithemtical, 123 
ingenious, 137, 139 
mechnical, 123 
optical, 123, 138 
al-dhakirah (memory), 54 
dhawq, 170, 185, 196-7, 200 
dhikr ( s ), 175, 195 
dialectical arguments, 85 
dialectical method. See method 
dialectical proof. See proof 
dialectical theology. See theology 
din, : 81,92 

al-diniy (religious), 237, 149 
disciplines, Islamic, 126 
discourse 
rational, 77 
syllogistic 77-8, 91n32 
discursive thought, 78 
divine acts, 80, 111 
divine attributes, 44, 1 1 1, 1 17nl7, 
169-71, 197, 209, 258, 261 n29, 262 
divine essence, 44, 111, 197, 209 
divine intellect. See intellect 
divine justice, 116 
divine law, 29, 45, 71, 109, 256-7, 
261n26 
Greek, 29 

divine legislation, 65n20 
divine name, 44 
divine nature, 1 1 7n 1 7 
divine principle, 43-4 
divine revelation. See revelation 


divine science. See science (s) 
divine unity, 170, 207,213,217, 
223n22, 224n39 
divine works, 44, 197, 221 
dreams 
false, 132n6 

interpretation of, 30, 43, 126, 132n6 
patho-genetic, 132n6 
true, 132n6 
al-dmyawiyah, 217 
dynasty, 

Fatimid, 156 
Seijuq, 156 


E 

economics, 114, 145, 237, 249-50, 

256-7 

ecthesis, 93n58 
elements 

the four, 99-100, 117n27, 118, 140, 
148n23, 255, 261n21 
mixtures of the, 149n29 
emanation or effusion, 95, 98 
empiricists, 196 

engineering, 103, 112, 123, 147nl 
mechanical, 147nl, 253 
engineering sciences. See sciences 
entelechy, 100 

epistemology, 4, 24, 43-4, 126, 182, 
210, 263 

eschatology, 207, 252 
esoteric, 30, 166-9, 171, 190-2, 194, 
202, 206, 210, 219. See also al-batin 
esoteric function, the Prophet’s, 191 
esotericism, 190-2 
ether, 117n27, 118 
ethical basis, 95, 106, 115, 207, 263, 
266, 268 

ethical philosophy. See philosophy 
ethical sciences. See sciences 
ethico-legal basis, 47, 216, 268 
ethics, 4, 27-8, 38, 47, 1 14, 124, 145, 
161, 171, 189, 222,237,242, 

249-250, 256-7 
medical, 242, 248n66 
Sufi, 171 
etymology, 259 

excellence, 96, 1 19n66, 211, 266, 268 
excellence of deliberation, 1 11 
excellence of the practical intellect, 1 1 1 



excellence of the theoretical intellect, 
110 

exegesis, 12 

existence, 58-9, 63, 82, 89n5, 96-100, 
118, 142, 251,255, 261 
actual, 99 
potential, 99, 102 
predicate, 58, 60 
simple, 58 

exoteric, 166-9, 171, 191-2, 210 
exoterism, 167 
experimentation, 205 
expressions 

composite, 121-2, 127-8 
significant, 127 
simple, 121, 127-8 
eye of the heart, 195 

F 

faculties 
animal, 53 

cognitive, 49-50, 67n35, 74, 77 
internal, 54 

faculties of knowing, 158 
faculties of the soul, 48, 66n28, 103, 
105-6, 142 
faculty 

appetitive, 49, 74, 90n24, 103, 109, 
112, 1 18n28 

deliberative, 71, 108, 1 10, 1 12 
mental, 78 

imaginative, 49-51, 54, 57, 60, 62, 
66n29, 67n35, 68n68, 73-4, 77, 90, 
102-3, 1 1 8n28 

rational, 49-50, 53-57, 60, 66, 75, 
77, 92n45, 100, 103-5, 108-9, 188 
sensitive, 49-51, 54, 62, 68n68, 74, 
102-4, 11 8n28 
vegetative, 49, 103 
faculty of choice, 108-9 
faculty of common sense. See 
common sense 

faculty of compositive animal 
imagination, 52, 54 
faculty of compositive human 
imagination, 51 

faculty of estimation, 51- 2. See also 
wahm 

faculty of growth, 1 18n28, 141 
faculty of memory, 5 1 , 53-4, 61 


faculty of motion, 1 18n28 
faculty of nutrition, 141 
faculty of representation, 51-52, 
67n34 

faculty of reproduction, 141. See also 
reproductive faculty 
faculty of skill, 108, 111 
fada'il , 104 

al-fada'il al-'amaliyah, 108 
al-f add'd al-fikriyah, 108 
al-fada’il al-khuiugiyah, 109 
al-fada’il al-nazariyah, 108 
al-fada'il al-nutuqiyah, 108 
al-fada 'il al-sina Tyah, 1 08 
fadl , 96 

falasifah, 4, 71, 80, 174n22, 181, 186 
falsafah, 2, 157-8, 174n25, 184-6, 

1 88-9, 206. See also philosophy 
falsafah-i did, 252 _ 
al-falsafat al-'amaliyah, 143. See also 
philosophy, practical 
al-falsafat al-madaniyah, 145, 150n63 
al-falsafat al-nazariyah, 143. See also 
philosophy, theoretical 
al-falsafat al-siyasiyah, 145, 150n63. 

See also philosophy, political 
falsification, 88 
fana’, 195 

fard 'ayn, 206-7, 210-3, 216 
fardkifayah, 184, 1 99n2 1 , 206-7, 

210-1 1, 213-4, 216, 220 
farddniyah, 170 

fayd, 95, 98. See also emanation or 
effusion 
faylasuf 12 
fikriyah, 104, 108 

fiqh, 12-3, 83, 125-6, 133nlO, 146-7, 
155-7, 183, 198nl 1, 222, 257, 264-6. 
See also jurisprudence 
first philosophy. See philosophy 
form (s) (surah), 50-2, 55-7, 61-3, 
66n28, 67n34, 96-7, 99-102, 117n25, 
118, 127-8, 137, 196 
imaginative, 57 
intelligible, 56, 62-3 
non-sensible. 52 
sensed, 52-3 
sensible, 67n34 
universal, 55 
forms of reasoning, 1 30 
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G 

geodesy, 237 

generation of intellects. See intellect (s) 
generation of the heavens. See heavens 
geography, 236-7 
geology, 141 
geomancy, 132n6 
geometrical justice, 116 
geometrical method. See method 
geometrical properties on light. See 
light 

geometry, 46-7, 62, 89, 103, 112, 122, 
137-8, 147-8, 209, 214, 236, 238, 248, 
254, 266 

practical, 122, 148nl0 
theoretical, 122, 138-9, 147n7, 
148nl6 
gharibah , 126 
ghayr al-diniy , 237, 249 
ghayr al-hikmi, 236, 264 
gnosis, 28,71,75, 115, 160-1,219, 232, 
234, 241, 267. See also ma'rifah 
(the) good, 109, 111, 115, 143 
absolute, 1 1 1 
intellectual, 109, 1 16 
material, 116 
moral, 109, 115-6 
natural, 115 
spiritual, 116 
government (s), 145 
corrupt, 145 
virtuous, 145, 150n59 
grammar, 12-4, 16, 34n41, 125, 128, 
131, 133 
universal, 131 

grammarians, 14, 124-5, 128. See also 
al-nahwiyun 

H 

al-hadd al-awsat, 84. See also middle 
term 

al-hadd al-tamm, 58. See also 
definition (s), perfect 
hadith (sj, 22, 44-5, 157, 193, 201n79, 
202, 207, 224n37, 236, 250, 259-60, 
262n4 1,263 
hakim (sage), 27 

happiness, 55, 65, 70-2, 89nl, 93n52, 
107, 111, 113, 115-6, 119n65, 123, 
143, 150n55, 258 


presumed, 1 14 
realization of, 144 
supreme, 71-2, 79, 106-7, 143 
true, 71, 103, 111, 114-5, 143-4 
haqiqat al-nuhuwieah, 196 
haqq al-yaqin, 195 
haram , 65n20 

at-hawass al-batinah (internal senses), 

5 1 , See also senses, internal 
hay ’ah, 101,1 18n33 
heaven of archetypes, 120n88 
heaven of the moon, 98 
heavenly bodies. See bodies 
heavens, 45, 80, 101, 116,237 
mathematical forms of the, 101 
hierarchy of beings, 46, 72, 80, 95, 97, 
99, 101-2, 116, 149n29, 150n50 
hierarchy of believers and knowers, 

45, 263 

hierarchy of creation, 45, 263 
hierarchy of faculties of the human 
soul, 50, 64, 69, 263 
hierarchy of intelligences and souls, 95 
hierarchy of knowledge, 46 
heirarchy of modes of knowing, 182 
hierarchy of the philosophical 
sciences, 89 

hierarchy of the premises of a 
syllogism, 85, 89 

hierarchy of the principles of bodies, 

99 

hierarchy of reality, 44, 263 
hierarchy of the sciences, 1 , 4, 25, 43-7, 
83, 95, 97, 115, 124, 126, 139, 263-4, 
266, 268 

hierarchy of second beings, 98 
hierarchy of separate intelligences, 56, 
67n42 

hierarchy of syllogistic proofs, 85, 1 30, 
263 

hierarchy of virtues, 263 
hierarchy of witnesses of divine unity, 
45, 263 

hikmah(hikmai), 28,71,81, 110-1, 186, 
241, 250-1, 225-6, 267, 269-70 
hikmat dhoqi , 269 
hikmat-i ‘amaliy, 237, 251 
hikmat-i nazariy , 237, 251 
al-hikmi, 236 
himiya’, 132n6 
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hissiyat, 159 
holy spirit, 56 
huduri , 203 
hukama ', 75 
hulul, 202 

human anatomy, 150n58 
human body, 105, 141, 149n38, 
I50n58 

human community, 145 
human intellect. See intellect 
human language, 128, 220 
human mind, 73, 76, 84, 100, 139, 
147n2, 251,266 
human society. See society 
human soul. See soul 
human virtues. See virtues 
human will, 99, 104, 144 
human wisdom. See wisdom 
humanities, 145 
husuli, 203 



I 

‘ibddah, 211, 223n26 
al- ‘ibdrah, 22 
al-iftirad, 93n58 
ijma", 183, 208, 223nl0 
ijtihad, 194 

ikhtilat (mixtures of the elements) 
149n29 

ikhtiyar, 103, 109 
at-ilahiyun, 200 
ilhdm, 167,218 

illuminationist theosophy, 232, 269 
■ilm, 5,43, 83-4, 170, 185, 236 
‘ilm al- ‘adad, 1 22 
‘ilm ahkam al-nujum, 122 
‘ilm ahwal al-qalb, 2 1 7 
'ilm ai-akhlaq, 208 
'ilm al-athqal, 123 
‘ilm al-fiqh , 43, 123, 145. See also 
jurisprudence 
‘ilm al-firasah, 1 32n6 
‘ilm al-hadith, 12 
7/m al-handasah, 1 22 
'ilm al-hay'ah, 101 
al-'ilm al-hikmi, 204 
'ilm al-hiyal, 123, 147nl 
'ilm huduri, 195, 268. See also 
presential knowledge 
‘ilm husuli, 195. See also knowledge. 
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attained or acquired 
al-'ilm al-ilahi, 83, 97, 123, 261 . See 
also science, divine 
al- 'ilm al-laduni, 202n89, 204, 2 1 8 
7/m al-lisan, 121 

‘ilm ma ha'dal-fabi ‘ah, 252. See also 
metaphysics 

al- ilmal-madani, 28, 83, 100, 103, 123 
77m al-manapr, 101, 122. See also 
optics 

‘ilm al-mantiq 121. See also logic 
‘ilm al-mu'amalah, 210 
‘ilm al-mukashafah, 178nl01, 195,204, 
210 

77m al-musi_qa, 123. See also music 
‘ilm al-musiqa al-'amaliyah, 123. See 
also musjc, practical 
'ilm al-miisiqa al-nazariyah, 123. See 
also music, theoretical 
77m niranjat, 253 

77m al-nujum, 40, 122, 137. See also 
. astronomy 

77m nujum al-ta'limi, 122. See also 
astronomy, mathematical 
al- ‘ilm al-tabi 7, 99, 123, 252 
'ilm ta'bir, 253 
‘ilm talismat, 253 
‘ilm tariq al-akhirah, 210 
'ilm al-tawhid 207 
'ilm-i abniyah , 262n42 _ 

'ilm-i awzan wa mawazin , 261 
‘ilm-i bayan, 259-60 
‘ilm-i i'rab, 259-60 
‘ilm-i ma'ani, 259-60 
‘ilm-i misahah, 261 
‘ilm-i muhadarat, 259 
'ilm-i naqli-i miyah, 261 ■ 

‘ilm-i qawafi, 87, 259 
'ilm-i qira ‘at, 262 
‘ilm-i qisas, 262 
'ilm-i tasrif, 262n42 
‘ilm-i ta’wil, 262n36 
imagination 
animal, 53, 67n36 
compositive, 53 
deliberative, 61 
rational, 53, 61 
sensitive, 53 

Imam, 150n59, 191-2, 194,201 
Imam, Infallible, 158, 190, 193 


al-Imam al-ma'sum, 192 
Imamah, 162, 192-3,252 
induction, 60, 84, 88 
ordinary, 60, 88 
scientific, 60-1, 88 
Intellect, Universal, 169 
intellect (s), 48-51, 57-9, 61-3, 65n22, 
66, 68-9, 71, 75, 77-9, 91n35, 98, 102, 
105, 107, 1 18n36, 129, 149n38, 179, 
196,206, 251,262, 269 
acquired, 62-3, 68n68, 70, 75-6 
active, 51, 56-7, 63-4, 66n30, 67n42, 
69-74, 76, 90n22, 96, 98-101, 

U7n21, 147n2, 149n38 

actual, 56, 62-3, 89n4, 102, 1 18n36 

cosmic, 72 

heavenly, 99 

material, 67n40 

passive, 70 

potential, 51, 56-7, 62-3 
practical, 108, 110-2,204 
prophetic, 48, 64, 69 
separate, 98, 101-3, 105 
theoretical, 71, 105, 108, 1 10-1, 204 
transcendent, 149n38 
intellection, 62, 75-8, 81, 86, 91n26, 
265-5 

cosmic, 72, 91n26 
degrees of, 62 

intellectual good. See the good 
intellectual history, Islamic, 2, 161, 

219, 232 

intellectual intuition. See intuition 
intellectual perfection. See perfection 
intellectual sciences. See sciences 
intellectual tradition. See tradition 
intellectual vision, 1 13, 266 
intelligence, 49, 66, 202n87, 209, 229 
intelligences, separate, 98, 105, 1 14-5 
intelligibles, 49, 55-8, 66, 73-4, 79-80, 
98, 100-1, 128-9, 131 
actual, 51, 55 
composite, 122 
first, 77 

mathematical, 101 
metaphysical, 101 
natural, 71, 101, 144, 150n53 
potential, 51, 55, 62-3 
primary, 57-62, 67n46, 85, 1 10 
pure, 62-3, 68n68 




II 


secondary, 78 
simple, 121 
theoretical, 110 
voluntary, 71-2, 1 19n51, 144 
intermediate world. See world 
interpretation of dreams, 30, 43, 126, 
132n6 

intuition, 60, 160, 166, 178 
intellectual, 75-8, 81, 159, 169, 
175n33, 187, 265 
mystical, 197 
al-iqna', 81,91n39 
iradah , 49, 103-4 

‘irjan, 28, 161, 232, 234, 241. See also 
gnosis 

ishraqi (illuminationist), 2, 161, 232, 
240-1, 245, 247n56, 248, 250 
ishraqi school of philosophy, 2, 248, 
269 _ 

ishraqi theory of vision, 240 
ismah, 193 

istinbat (logical conclusion), 8 1 
ittihad (union), 202 

J 

al-jadal (Aristotle's Topics), 22 
jafr, 132n6 
jaldl, 261n29 
jism, 50. See also bodies 
judat al-fahm (execellence of 
understanding), 1 1 1 
judat al-ra'y (execellence of idea), 1 1 1 
jurisprudence, 12,43, 86, 123-4, 145, 
157, 198, 201n77, 207, 211-2, 220, 
223nl0, 224, 259, 262n38 
Islamic, 183 

jurists (s), 146, 155, 162, 171, 173, 
181, 185, 207,215, 220, 268 


K 

kalam , 2, 14, 33, 43, 81, 83, 86, 123, 
125-6, 133nl'0, 146-7, 150n67, 
156-62, 174, 182-5, 188-9, 196, 
198-9,206,211-2,214, 222, 224, 
232, 264-7 
Ash’arite, 157, 184 
methodology of, 183-5 
Sunni, 198n9 
kamal , 96, 262 
kashf. 160, 175n34, 185, 197 
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khafiyah (occult), 126. See also 
hidden or occult sciences 
khalt (process of combination), 53 
khajlal (image), 73 
al-khitabah (Aristotle’s Rhetoric ), 22 
khuluqiyah (ethical), 108-9 
khutabiyah (rhetorical), 84 
knowledge, 

attained, 195, 203-4, 218, 268 
blameworthy, 207, 215-6 
discursive, 1 70, 204 
immedidate, 60 
inferential, 233n7 

intellectual, 205-6, 213, 218-20, 268. 
See also sciences, intellectual 
intuitive, 185 

metaphysical, 82, 1 10. See also 
metaphysical sciences 
non-philosophical, 236 
non-religious, 236 
permissible, 207 

philosophical, 74, 89, 236, 251. See 
also philosophical sciences 
poles of, 44 

practical, 204, 217. See also sciences, 
practical 

praiseworthy, 207, 215, 223 
presential, 195-6, 202n89, 203-4, 

2 1 8-9, 268-9 

prophetic, 168, 193, 218 

rational, 91n35, 168 

realized, 163, 194-5 

religious, 205-6, 213, 217-20, 236, 

243, 268. See also religious sciences 

sapiential, 194-6 

scientific, 146, 185 

sensual, 195, 204 

spiritual, 176n69, 187, 195 

theoretical, 110-1, 144, 163, 204, 

217 

transmitted, 205. See also al-‘ulum 
al-naqliyah 

knowledge of God, 1 15, 125-6, 

1 50n50, 181, 197, 210,213,218, 

258, 270 

L 

language 

Arabic, 18, 38,40, 131, I34n26, 
223nl 1,260 


Greek, 82 
lafifah , 202n87 
Law 

Islamic, 214 
MalikI, 243 
law-giver, 29 
learning 
Greek, 186 
Sunni, 157 

legal philosophy. See philosophy 
legal theory and methodology, 157, 
165 

legal tradition, Sunni. See tradition 
lexicography, 128, 254 
lexicology, 128 

light, 102, 169, 185, 196, 221,248 
geometrical properties of, 137 
incorporeal nature of, 102 
Muhammadan, 193-4 
light rays, 138, 147n9 
limiya', 132n6 

linguistic sciences. See sciences 
literary criticism, 259 
literary history, 128 
literature, 12-3, 270 
logic, 4, 10, 13-9, 22-3, 33n36, 34, 38, 
48, 121, 124-6, 128-32, 133nl0, 
134n37, 135, 139-40, 142, 157, 
175n37, 186-8, 194, 199n33, 200, 
209, 213, 220, 237, 241, 248-50, 
255-6, 263-5 

Aristotelian, 14-5, 17-8, 22-3, 
34n41, 38, 161, 184 
jurisprudential-theological, 14 
Stoic, 14 

logical sciences. See sciences 
logical system, Aristotelian, 1 35n40 
logical theory, 84 
logical tradition, 22, 125 
logicians, 14 
lunar model, 238 

M 

ma'aria, 131 

mabadi' (principles), 96 
mabadi' al-barahin, 142 
macrocosm, 50 

maddah , 96, 99. See also matter 
maddah ula , 97 

madrasah, 27. 157, 164-5, 173-4 
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al-Imam al-ma'siim, 192 
Imdmah, 162, 192-3, 252 
induction, 60, 84, 88 
ordinary, 60, 88 
scientific, 60-1, 88 
Intellect, Universal, 169 
intellect (s), 48-51, 57-9, 61-3, 65n22, 
66, 68-9, 71, 75, 77-9, 91n35, 98, 102, 
105, 107, 118n36, 129, 149n38, 179, 
196,206, 251,262,269 
acquired, 62-3, 68n68, 70, 75-6 
active, 51, 56-7, 63-4, 66n30, 67n42, 
69-74, 76, 90n22, 96, 98M01, 

1 17n21, 147n2, 149n38 

actual, 56, 62-3, 89n4, 102, 1 18n36 

cosmic, 72 

heavenly, 99 

material, 67n40 

passive, 70 

potential, 51, 56-7, 62-3 
practical, 108, 1 10-2, 204 
prophetic, 48, 64, 69 
separate, 98, 101-3, 105 
theoretical, 71, 105, 108, 1 10-1, 204 
transcendent, 149n38 
intellection, 62, 75-8, 81, 86, 91n26, 
265-5 

cosmic, 72, 91n26 
degrees of, 62 

intellectual good. See the good 
intellectual history, Islamic, 2, 161, 
219,232 

intellectual intuition. See intuition 
intellectual perfection. See perfection 
intellectual sciences. See sciences 
intellectual tradition. See tradition 
intellectual vision, 113, 266 
intelligence, 49, 66, 202n87, 209, 229 
intelligences, separate, 98, 105, 1 14-5 
intelligibles, 49, 55-8, 66, 73-4, 79-80, 
98, 100-1, 128-9, 131 
actual, 51, 55 
composite, 122 
first, 77 

mathematical, 101 
metaphysical, 101 
natural, 71, 101, 144, 150n53 
potential, 51, 55,62-3 
primary, 57-62, 67n46, 85, 1 10 
pure, 62-3, 68n68 


secondary, 78 
simple, 121 
theoretical, 1 10 
voluntary, 71-2, 1 19n5 1 , 144 
intermediate world. See world 
interpretation of dreams, 30, 43, 126. 
!32n6 

intuition, 60, 160, 166, 178 
intellectual, 75-8, 81, 159, 169, 
175n33, 187,265 
mystical, 197 
al-iqna’, 81, 91n39 
iradah, 49, 103-4 

‘irfan, 28, 161, 232, 234, 241. See also 
gnosis 

ishraqi (illuminationist), 2, 161, 232, 
240-1 , 245, 247n56, 248, 250 
ishraqi school of philosophy, 2, 248, 
269 

ishraqi theory of vision, 240 
ismah, 193 

istinbat (logical conclusion), 8 1 
ittihad (union), 202 

J 

al-jadal (Aristotle's Topics ), 22 
jafr, 132n6 
jaldl, 26ln29 
jism, 50. See also bodies 
judat al-fahm (execellence of 
understanding), 1 1 1 
judat al-ra’y (execellence of idea), 1 1 1 
jurisprudence, 12,43, 86, 123-4, 145, 
157, 198, 201n77, 207, 21 1-2, 220, 
223nlO, 224, 259, 262n38 
Islamic, 183 

jurists (s), 146, 155, 162, 171, 173, 
181, 185, 207, 215, 220, 268 

K 

kalam , 2, 14, 33, 43, 81, 83, 86, 123, 
125-6, 133nl'0, 146-7, 150n67, 
156-62, 174, 182-5, 188-9, 196, 
198-9,206,211-2,214, 222, 224, 
232, 264-7 
Ash’arite, 157, 184 
methodology of, 183-5 
Sunni, I98n9 
kamal, 96, 262 
kashf, 160, 175n34, 185, 197 
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khafiyah (occult), 126. See also 
hidden or occult sciences 
khalt (process of combination), 53 
khajlal (image), 73 
al-khitabah (Aristotle’s Rhetoric), 22 
khuluqiyah (ethical), 108-9 
khutabiyah (rhetorical), 84 
knowledge, 

attained, 195, 203-4, 218, 268 
blameworthy, 207, 215-6 
discursive, 170, 204 
immedidate, 60 
inferential, 233n7 

intellectual, 205-6, 213, 218-20, 268. 
See also sciences, intellectual 
intuitive, 185 

metaphysical, 82, 1 10. See also 
metaphysical sciences 
non-philosophical, 236 
non-religious, 236 
permissible, 207 

philosophical, 74, 89, 236, 251. See 
also philosophical sciences 
poles of, 44 

practical, 204, 217. See also sciences, 
practical 

praiseworthy, 207, 215, 223 
presential, 195-6, 202n89, 203-4, 
218-9, 268-9 
prophetic, 168, 193, 218 
rational, 91n35, 168 
realized, 163, 194-5 
religious, 205-6, 213, 217-20, 236, 
243, 268. See also religious sciences 
sapiential, 194-6 
scientific, 146, 185 
sensual, 195, 204 
spiritual, 176n69, 187, 195 
theoretical, 110-1, 144, 163, 204, 

217 

transmitted, 205. See also al-‘ulum 
at-naqliyah 

knowledge of God, 115, 125-6, 

1 50n50, 181, 197,210,213,218, 

258, 270 

L 

language 

Arabic, 18, 38,40, 131, 134n26, 
223n 1 1 , 260 
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Greek, 82 
lafifah , 202n87 
Law 

Islamic, 214 
Maliki, 243 
law-giver, 29 
learning 
Greek, 186 
Sunni, 157 

legal philosophy. See philosophy 
legal theory and methodology, 1 57, 
165 

legal tradition, Sunni. See tradition 
lexicography, 128, 254 
lexicology, 128 

light, 102, 169, 185, 196, 221,248 
geometrical properties of, 137 
incorporeal nature of, 102 
Muhammadan, 193-4 
light rays, 138, 147n9 
limiya', 132n6 

linguistic sciences. See sciences 
literary criticism, 259 
literary history, 128 
literature, 12-3, 270 
logic, 4, 10, 13-9, 22-3, 33n36, 34, 38, 
48, 121, 124-6, 128-32, 133nI0, 
134n37, 135, 139-40, 142, 157, 
175n37, 186-8, 194, 199n33, 200, 
209,213, 220, 237, 241,248-50, 
255-6, 263-5 

Aristotelian, 14-5, 17-8, 22-3, 
34n41, 38, 161, 184 
jurisprudential-theological, 14 
Stoic, 14 

logical sciences. See sciences 
logical system, Aristotelian, 135n40 
logical theory, 84 
logical tradition, 22, 125 
logicians, 14 
lunar model, 238 

M 

ma'ana, 13J 
mabadi ’ (principles), 96 
mabadi’ al-barahin, 142 
macrocosm, 50 

maddah, 96, 99. See also matter 
maddah ula, 97 

madrasah, 21, 157, 164-5, 173-4 


magic, 132n6, 253 
natural, 254 

magnitudes, 100-1, 103, 1 14, 1 16, 

1 l_8n30, 138-9, I48nl0 
mahiyah, 27, 260. See also quiddity 
mahsusat , 67n46, 74, 85 
niakhraqah (trickery), 88 
makruh, 65n20 
malakat, 104 
mandub, 65n20 

mantle/, 14, 34n41, 124, 131. See also 
logic 

al-mantiqiyun, 14, 34n41, 128. See also 
logicians 

maqbulat, 67n46, 85 
al-ma‘qulat al-iradiyah. See 
intelligibles, voluntary 
al-ma‘qulat al-tabi'iyah. See 
intelligibles, natural 
al-ma'qulat 55. See also intelligibles 
al-ma'qulat did. See intelligibles, first 
al-maqulat (Aristotle’s Categories), 22 
maratib al-mawjudat, 95 
ma'rifah, 71, 75, 219, 267. See also 
gnosis 

martabah 96 
masdars 134n21 
mashhural, 67n46, 85 
mashsha V, 2, 10, 80, 232. See also 
Peripatetic 

mathematical astronomy. See 
astronomy 

mathematical entities, 101, 147n2 
mathematical forms, 101, 137 
mathematical objects, 90n9 
mathematical properties, 101, 1 1 8n41 , 
147n8 

mathematical sciences. See sciences 
mathematical shape, 118n33 
mathematics, 2, 61-2, 101-3, 1 12, 1 14, 
116, 120n88, 132n6, 137, 139, 142-4, 
208, 217-8, 222, 230-1, 237-8, 240-1, 
248-50, 253-5, 261,264, 266 
applied, 112, 116, 137-8 
pure, 112, 114, 116 

matter, 50-3, 55-7, 61-3, 66n28, 76, 85, 
96, 98-9, 101, 105, 117, 118n33, 
251-2 

celestial, 99, 101, 1 1 7n27, 1 18 
prime, 97, 99, 102, 1 17n27, 1 18 
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sublunar, 102 
mow add, 85 
mawjud, 96 

al-mawjud al-awwal, 97 
al-mawjudat, 96, 142, 263 
mawjuddt irddiyah, 103 
al-mawjudat al-nazariyah, 1 10 
al-mawjudat al-thawani, 98 
mechanics. 62, 101, 103, 1 12, 237 
medical ethics. See ethics 
medicine, 21, 25, 36n70, 55, 1 10, 126, 
133n7, 141, 148n20, 150, 205, 209, 
213-4, 217-8, 220, 223nl2, 229-30, 
232, 236, 241 , 244, 246, 254, 267 
Islamic, 242 

medieval philosophy. See philosophy 
mental states, 129 
metallurgy, 141 

metaphysical sciences. See sciences 
metaphysical speculation, 1 14 
metaphysical truths. See truths 
metaphysics, 14, 27-8, 33n20, 38, 46, 
61-2, 82-3, 89, 93n54, 97, 100, 102, 
104, 106, 111-2, 114-5, 120n88, 123, 
125, 139, 142-4, I49n40, I50n50. 

171, 189, 209, 234, 237, 240-1, 244, 
248-50, 252-3, 261, 263-4, 266-7, 270 
metaphysics of light, 232, 239 
meteorology, 24, 209, 237, 254-5 
method 

demonstrative, 187, 189, 265-7 
dialectical, 265 
esoteric, 191 
geometrical, 266 
philosophic, 1 87, 267 
method of analysis, 147n7 
method of conversion, 93n58 
method of induction. See induction 
method of synthesis, I47n7 
methodological basis, 47, 181-2, 263, 
266 

methodological claim of the 
mutakallimun, 158 
methodological claim of the 
philosophers, 158 
methodology of knowledge, 43 
methods of proof, 84, 89 
metre (s), 128, 134n26 
microcosm, 50, 75, 9ln26 
middle term, 57, 60, 84, 93n57, 97 


mihniyah , 55. See also faculty of skill 
millah, 76, 80-1, 146 
mineralogy, 132n6, 141,209,254 
minerals, 123, 149, 252 
mithal, 73 

mithal awwal, 134n21 
moral character, 143 
moral good. See the good 
moral life, 1 13, 1 15 
moral order, 109 
morphology, 128, 134n21 
motion, 123 

al-mu‘allim al-thani, 3, 30. See also 
The Second Teacher 
mubah, 65n20 
al-tpufakkirah, 53, 61 
al-mughalitah (Aristotle’s Sophistics), 
22 

muhakah (similitudes), 73-4 
muhlikat (destructive qualities of the 
soul) 1 21 1 
mujaddids, 171 
mujtahid, 194 
mukashafah , 194, 196 
mukhatabah , 77 
mundus imaginalis, 51 
munjiyat (salvation), 21 1 
muqaddamah , 77 
muqaddimat, 205, 208, 223nl0 
muqarib li’l-yaqin (approximate 
certainty), 58 
mushahadah, 194-6 
music, 16, 19, 25, 38, 62, 123, 137, 139, 
147n4, 209, 214, 224n44, 238-9, 253 
practical, 123 
theoretical, 123 
musical theory, 25 
mutakallimun, 4, 34n38, 65n22, 146, 
158, 174n23, 175n34, 179nll6, 
181-5, 189, 198-9, 206, 267. See also 
theologians 

mutakhayyalah (images), 89 
mutakhayyilah (imagination), 53-4, 67 
mutammimat, 223nl0 
mystic vision, 194 
mystical experience, 185 
mysticism, 241 

N 

al-nafs al-insaniyah. See human soul 


al-nafs al-mutma’innah, 202n87 
al-nahwiyun, 14 
nairanjiyat, 209 
natural magic. See magic 
natural objects, 101 

natural order of learning. See order of 
learning 

natural philosophy. See philosophy 
natural principles, 80, 256-7 
natural sciences. See sciences 
natural substances. See substances 
natural world. See world 
nature (s) of things, 44, 129, 181, 185, 
251,255, 269 
navigation, 55, 110, 126 
neote hyle, 118n27 
nobility, 96 
nufus, 251 

nubuwwah, 252. See also prophecy 
numbers, 100-1, 103, 114, 116, 137, 
139,147,189,222,252,261 
pure, 100, 103 
practical science of, 122 
theoretical science of, 122 
numerieal symbolism. See symbolism 
nur al-basirah, 221 
nutq (speech), 49, 66n24, 1 3 1 
al-nutq al-dakhil (interior speech), 131 
al-nutg al-kharij (exterior speech), 131 
nutritive faculty, !18n28 
nutuqiyah, 108 

O 

occasionalism, 1 98n20 
oneiromancy, 253-4 
ontological, 101,201n77 
ontological basis, 47, 66n28, 95, 97, 
263, 266 

ontological principle, 98-9, 1 17n25 
ontology, 4, 27, 47, 142, 209, 241 
opinions 

generally accepted, 67n46, 85-7 
received, 67n46, 85, 87 
optics, 62, 101-2, 1 18n41, 122, 137-9, 
147, !48nl0, 236-7, 239, 247n53, 

253 

theoretical foundation of, 138 
order of learning, 130, 266 
orthodoxy, 76, 167, 183, 185, 188, 

197, 267 
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exoteric, 166 
Islamic, 12, 166 
Sunni, 192 
orthography, 128 

P 

people of the ignorant states, 1 16 
perfection, 63, 96, 99, 106, 109, 111-5, 
1 19n53, 132n6, 251,256, 262 
intellectual, 56, 1 14-5 
man’s first, 107, 119-n53 
man’s final, 107, 119n53 
spiritual, 114 
theoretical, 113-4 
ultimate, 109, 144 
perfection of the human soul, 109, 

115 

perfection of the theoretical intellect, 
106, 111, 114 
philology, 133nl2 
Arabic, I33nI2 
philosopher (s) 

Greek, 119n53, 187, 200 
Islamic, 28, 50 
Isma’ili, 186 

Muslim, 126, 132n6, 151n70, 160, 
186,205, 220 
perfect, 77, 1 14 
Peripatetic, 141, 160 
theistic, 200 

philosopher-scientist, 1-2, 10, 31n6, 
32n7, 80, 130, 220, 225, 265 
philosophic art. See art 
philosophical knowledge. See 
knowledge 

philosophical school of Ibn Sina, 182 
philosophical sciences. See sciences 
philosophical system, 128 
philosophical tradition. See tradition 
philosophization of Ash’arite kalam , 
157, 174n22 

philosophy, 4, 10, 13, 15, 17-8, 22, 
32n7, 33, 34n40, 35n56, 38, 40, 64, 
69, 76, 79-83,92, 109, 117n6, 

1 19n66, 126, 130, 132n6, 133, 
135n43, 146, 151, 157-61, 175n37, 
187, 189, 204, 219, 230-2, 236, 241, 
244-5, 250, 256, 263-5, 267, 269 
Aristotelian, 15 
Christian, 91n26 


esoteric, 8 1 

ethical, 108 

external, 79, 81 

Greco-Roman religious, 80 

Greek L 187 

Ishraqi, 240, 248 

Islamic, 2, 3ln6, 40nl 10, 91n26, 

245 

Isma’ili, 186 
Jewish, 91n26 
legal, 147 
mathematical, 254 
medieval, 4 
Occidental, 95 

Peripatetic, 182, 231-2, 241, 245 
practical or human, I33nl0, 143-4, 
205, 237, 242, 251,256-7 
rationalistic, 160 
theistic Greek, 186 
theoretical, 69, 133nl0, 143-4, 237, 
242,251-2, 255 
philosophy of law, 145 
philosophy of mathematics, 
al-Ghazzali’s, 189 

philosophy of mathematics, Islamic, 
147n2 

philosophy of science, 5, 78, 83 
phonetics, 128 

physical sciences. See sciences 
physics, 23-4, 38, 82, 120n88, 123, 
137, 209 

physiognomy, 1 32n6, 254 
planetary model, 238 
planetary motion, 231, 237, 247 
poetic verses, 128 
poetical, 85, 87-8 
poetry, 259, 262n43 
rules of, 121 
poets, 130 

poles of knowledge. See knowledge 
political education, 145 
political movements, 1 55 
political philosophy. See philosophy 
political science, 29, 100, 103, 106, 
112-6, 1 19n49, 123-5, 133nl0, 

143-7, 150, 205, 222, 257, 264-7 
practical, 145, 150n58, 200n52 
political scientist, 113 
political theory, 124 
Sunni, 162 
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politicians, 130 
prophetic vision, 74 
politics, 82-3, 93n54, 1 14, 143-5, 
I50n63,-189, 22, 237, 249-50, 256-7 
potentiality, 130 
practical arts. See arts 
practical sciences. See sciences 
practical virtues. See virtues 
premises, 57, 68n46, 77, 84-9, 91, 93, 
111, 140, 183-5, 198-9 
demonstrative, 85-6, 89 
indemonstrable, 57, 85, 87, 91n38 
necessary primary, 89 
rhetorical, 87 
syllogistic, 57 
universal, 60 
prime matter, 97 
principles 

animate or psychical, 141, I49n38 
incorporeal (second), 79, 96 
metaphysical, 61, 79 
natural, 80, 256-7 
primary, 58-60 
universal moral, 65n20 
principles of arithemetic, 62 
principles of artificial bodies, 139 
principles of being, 62, 67n42, 72, 
79-80, 93n52, 117nl3, 120n70, 140 
principles of the heavenly bodies, 72 
principles of household association, 
257 

principles of jurisprudence, 14, 147, 
159, 208 

principles of mathematics, 62 
principles of natural bodies, 123, 139 
principles of political association, 257 
principles of the sciences, 61, 150n50 
proof (s), 84, 88, 159, 184, 191, 193, 
199, 263, 265 

demonstrative, 85, 88, 97, 1 10, 114 ; 
122 

dialectial, 86-8, 122 
rhetorical, 84, 87 
scienctific, 251 
syllogistic, 89 

propaedeutic sciences. See sciences 
prophecy, 26, 69, 76, 115, 1 33n 1 0, 
150n61, 151n70, 187, 196, 257, 
261n26 
theory of, 29 


the prophet 

intellectual function of, 71 
law-giving and legislative function 
of, 72, 90nll 

prophetic functions, 71-2, 90 
prophetic intellect. See intellect 
prophetic light, 194, 196 
prophetic mind, 74-5 
prophetic spirit, 73, 169-79 
prophetic vision, 74 
proportions, 101 
proposition, universal, 60, 140 
prosody, 128, 259 
prototype, 134n21 

psychology, 4, 24, 40, 46, 50, 69, 100, 
103, 106, 141, 145, 254-5, 263 
spiritual, 187 
traditional Islamic, 54 
public administration, 145 

G 

qadl, 13-4, 234 
qa'lb, 195 

qawanin (rules), 121 
qira'ah , 121 

qiyas, 22. 77, 84, 1 83. See also analogy 
qualities of the soul. See soul 
quality, 148n27, 189 
quiddity, 27, 142, 251,261 
quantities 
abstract, 100 
concrete, 100 
continuous, 100, 118n30 
discreet, 100, I18n31 
quantity, 18, 148n27 
al-quwwal al-fikriyah , 71, 108 
al-quwwai al-ghadhiyah, 49. See also 
faculty, vegetative 
al-quwwat al-haftzah , 51,53 
al-quwwat al-hdssah, 49. See also 
faculty, sensitive 
al-quwwal al-musawwirah, 51 
al-quwwat al-natiqah, 108 
al-quwwat al-nuzu’iyah, 109 
al-quwwat al-wahm , 5 1 
qaws qazah (rainbow), 239 

R 

rababah, 239 
radha'il , 104 
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rami (geomancy), 1 32n6 
ratiocination, 170, 185 
rational animal, 48, 99 
rational-data, 158 
rational faculty. See faculty 
rational powers, 115 
rational soul. See soul 
rational system, 81, 265 
rational virtues. See virtues 
rationalism, Muslim, 161 
rawiyah, 54, 1 1 1 
Reason, Universal, 168 
reason, 48, 64, 69, 75, 77-9, 91n35, 129, 
158, 160, 166-7, 169, 175n34, 179, 
183-4, 186, 188, 192, 194, 196-7, 
205-6, 257-8, 263-7, 269 
descending or communicating 
function of, 77 
principle of, 77, 9 1 n35 
reasoning 
demonstrative, 130 
discursive, 77, 269 
sophistical, 88 

religion, 4, 40, 64, 69, 79-83, 89n8, 92, 
93n54, 1 17n6, 146, 150n66, 201, 241, 
258-9, 263-5, 269-70 
religious sciences. See sciences 
religious symbolism. See symbolism 
remembrance of God, 195 
reproductive faculty, 1 1 8n28 
revealed doctrines, 146, 265, 267 
revelation, 44-5, 48, 64, 69-79, 81, 
90n25,91n26, 114, 146, 166-9, 

178-9, 184, 188, 206, 218, 259, 263-7, 
269 

inner meaning of, 1 94 
theoretical dimension of, 83 
rhetorical, 85, 87-8, 91n39, 146 
rhetorical proof. See proof (s) 
rhetorical statements, 122 
ri’asah , 143 
royal crafts, 143 
royal functions, 143 
rulership, 145 

rules, 121-2, 127-9, 131, 140, 144 
grammatical, 129 
logical, 129 

rules of correct reading, 121, 128 
rules of correct writing, 121, 128 


S 

al-sa'ddat al-dunya, 107 
al-sa 'adat al-quswa, 1 06 
cd-sabab al-awnal, 96 
al-sabab al-qanh, 98 
safsatah , 17, 22, 35n57 
sama ', 26 

al-sand ‘at al-khuluqiyalt, 150n63 
sapienlia, 33n20 

scholarship, Islamic, I, 133nlO, 166 
234 

school of Ibn ‘Arabi, 161, 234 
school of law, Shafi'ite, 11, 163 
school of philosophy, Spanish, 
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schools of Greek philosophy, 186 
schools of Muslim philosophy, 186 
science (s), 
aqli, 257-8 

blameworthy, 210, 213-4, 268 

engineering, 138 

esoteric, 30, 1 93 

exact, 188 

excellent, 144 

exoteric, 83 

fard ■am, 203, 210, 224, 268 
far'd kifayah, 203, 210-2, 224, 268 
Greek, 126 

hidden or occult, 126, 132n6, 138, 
148nl2, 221,255 
intellectual, 189, 197, 203. 205-8, 
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